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TO ALL 


WHO SEEK RATHER TO KNOW THE TRUTH OF FACTS THAN 
TO LOOK ON EDIFYING BUT UNHISTORICAL 
PICTURES, 


Ghese ages aye addressed, 


IN THE HOPE THAT THEY MAY SERVE TO LIGHTEN THE TOIL 
OF THAT SEARCH, 
AND ENABLE THEM TO DETERMINE 
WHETHER THE INCIDENTS RECORDED IN THE GOSPELS TOOK PLACE 
AS THEY ARE RELATED, 


OR WHETHER THEY DID NOT. 


40 CLARENDON Roap, Nortrina Hi.1, Lonpon, W. 
November 4th, 1871. 


My Dear Sir, 

I am glad to hear that you are preparing a 
new edition of the “English Life of Jesus.” The 
publication will be just now very opportune; for in it 
' are mooted some of the most important questions 
which are agitated in the great religious movement of 
the day. 

A free and fair discussion of these questions cannot 
be much longer evaded ; and the result of such a dis- 
cussion cannot but be good. Ifthe reasoning on any, or 
all of the topics, can be fairly shown to be fallacious, 
none, I am confident, will be more ready than you to 
accept the refutation; if the contrary, I hope and 
trust that honest and conscientious inquirers, at all 
events, will exhibit the same candour. I am the 
more anxious about the result, as I am free to confess, 
that I find myself unable, however much I may desire 
it, to impugn the validity of the arguments by which 
the main conclusions are arrived at. 

If the book is to be published by subscription I 
would beg you to put down my name for ten copies. 

You are at liberty to make any use you may think 
fit of this letter—Yours very truly, 

S. HINDs, 
(Formerly Bishop of Norwich.) 
THomas Scort, Esq. 


I insert this letter with a feeling of gratitude to 
which I am glad of having this opportunity of giving 
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expression, and of confidence that the opinion here 
expressed of the “ English Life of Jesus,” must rouse 
the serious thought of all who feel that the defence 
of any system must be of little use, unless it be success- 
ful. The whole career of Bishop Hinds utterly pre- 
cludes even the insinuation of any secondary or inter- 
ested motives: and if he was brought to see that of 
the incidents set forth as the foundation of traditional 
Christianity, not a few are either hopelessly uncertain 
or manifestly fictitious, this conclusion was forced 
upon him in spite of earlier leanings and prepossessions. 
But amongst Bishops belonging to the English or 
Irish bench, Bishop Hinds stood alone in the sincer- 
ity which refuses to allow such prepossessions to dis-_ 
tort evidence or warp the judgment. In the words of 
a well known writer, (Presbyter Anglicanus,) in the 
Theological Review, (July, 1871, p. 362,) “of Bishop 
Hinds alone can it be said that the liberalism which 
became stereotyped or petrified at a certain stage in 
Whately, has not been stunted or arbitrarily crushed, 
—that he alone has lived to maintain the uselessness 
of all tests or 1estrictions, articles and subscriptions 
—to regard clergy and laity alike as all learners in 
the great school of the world, and to look on all 
dogmas as on materials which further thought and 
wider knowledge may render it needful hereafter to 
mould into a different shape. Of him alone can it 
be said that he had a definite point of departure from 
the opinions of predominant parties, and that from 
this point he has advanced fearlessly in search of the 
truth of facts, without regard to consequences or any 
secondary considerations.” | 
Probably no one will venture to question that the 
opinion expressed in this letter by Bishop Hinds was 
expressed because he believed it to be true; and 
the inference seems not unwarrantable that but for 
certain constraining influences not altogether favour- 
able to honesty of thought and utterance, we should 
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have similar opinions not unfrequently expressed by 
the Bishops and clergy generally of the Church of 
England. The one object which Bishop Hinds set be- 
fore himself, was the ascertainment of the truth; and 
I can have no greater encouragement, than his ap- 
proval of this attempt to examine the truth of the 
incidents related in the narratives of the New Testa- 
ment. 
THOMAS SCOTT. 


1 DovEeR PuLack, CLIFTON, BRISTOL, 
November 23rd, 1871. 


My DEAR SCOTT, 

7 I am truly glad that you are about to repub- 
lish your “English Life of Jesus.” It has the great 
excellence of common sense, displayed in always re- 
fusing to undertake building a house without the 
needful materials. When you have shown that a 
current story is unworthy of belief, you stoutly refuse 
the very unreasonable demand, so lightly and so gener- 
ally made, that you shall replace the fiction by some 
true history. Lost history cannot be rewritten. In 
some cases we may make reasonable conjectures, and 
hold provisional opinions : that is all. 

I have no doubt that you will improve the book on 
revising it. Especially the opening was not, I believe, 
originally intended as the first chapter of a larger book ; 
and I think you will find advantage in reconsidering 
some small matters. . 

Ihave no doubt that the republication will be a 
good work, in the present state of the public mind. 

I am, very truly yours, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
Emeritus Professor. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ALTHOUGH the letters of Bishop Hinds and Professor 
Newman, as given in the preceding pages, speak of 
this work as a new edition, it should be stated that 
its claims to the notice and examination of the press 
are those of a new book. 

Treating a subject, confessedly of the greatest 
moment, it appeared first, from the necessity of cir- 
cumstances, In six separate portions; and the form 
thus given to the book furnished to editors of journals 
a reason for putting it aside as a series of pamphlets. 
To some, this reason may have been welcome ; and 
by such, the publication of that which is nominally a 
new edition, may be regarded as a not less welcome 
excuse for continued silence. 

It is in no spirit of egotism that I assert the claim 
of my work to the criticism of the public press. The 
supreme importance of the subject, and the conscious- 
ness that the method in which it is handled furnishes 
results which cannot be ignored, justify me in re- 
peating to Reviewers the challenge which I have 
more than once made to the Christian Evidence 
Society, and in regarding the silence of those who 
are plainly bound to notice the book, as an admission 
of defeat. | 

Of the first edition, Dr Inman, in his second volume 
of ‘‘ Ancient Faiths embodied in Ancient Names,” 
. says— Of the ‘ English Life of Jesus,’ it is impossible 
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for a philosopher to speak too highly; and it is a 
matter for regret, that Mr THomAs Scott's publica- 
tions are not as well known as ‘Household Words.’” 
Dr Davidson, in the Preface to his “ Introduction to 
the Study of the New Testament,” speaking of various 
“ Lives of Jesus,” and including the ‘“ English Life 
of Jesus,” says: “Since the appearance of these 
works the Gospels can no longer be studied from 
the old point of view.” 
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PREFACE, 


OT many words are needed at the present time by 
way of preface to a volume which must necessar- 
ily speak for itself, and which is designed to furnish 
the reader with complete materials for forming his 
own judgment on the question at issue. 
This question is, not at all the truth of Christianity 
or of the religion of Jesus, not at all the reasonable- 
ness or unreasonableness of any form of belief in itself ; 
but simply whether the accounts on which certain dog- 
mas of traditional Christianity are based be or be not 
real events in the history of the world. It is of the first 
consequence to know whether the narratives which 
are admitted to be the foundation of popular Christian- 
ity are or are not narratives of real events, or whether 
and how far they contain elements of fiction. It will 
be allowed by all that if there be no. proof whatever 
for the appearance of the angel Gabriel to Mary, for 
the coming of the wise men, for the manifestation of 
the angels to the shepherds, for the massacre of the 
innocents and the journey to Egypt, for the miracle 
at Cana or the resurrection of Lazarus, for the visible 
rising of Jesus himself from the grave, and for the 
visible ascension from Mount Olivet, then the histori- 
cal basis for certain cardinal dogmas of Christendom 
is gone, and the books which contain these narratives 
cannot be considered to carry weight as histories. 
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It is precisely this question which has been lately 
brought into increased prominence by the speakers and 
writers of the Christian Evidence Society ; and it is to 
poe this issue that I am bound to confine them. 

ow pertinaciously they have striven to raise a false 
issue, and to diverge to that false issue at every 
turn, will be manifest to the readers of my 
Challenge to the members of that society, and of 
my second paper intitled the ‘“‘ Tactics and Defeat’ of 
the Christian Evidence Society.” I have there said, 
that the one task, to be performed by all honest men 
is to take the alleged facts of the gospel narratives, 
and to ascertain whether they be facts or not. With 
theories as to the origin of these narratives, or with 
assertions in their favour by later ecclesiastical 
writers, we have nothing whatever to do. The great 
test of truth is consistency ; and if a series of narra- 
tives fail in this particular, it is useless to seek from 
other quarters, an authority for them of which they 
are destitute themselves. If a narrative be in itself 
incredible, the attestations (so called) of a thousand 
Origen’s or Gregory’s can never alter its nature. 

To this task, and to this task alone, of sifting the 
evidence of the Gospel histories, do I now address 
myself, fearlessly awaiting the result of that impartial 
examination which is the indispensable condition for 
the ascertainment of historical truth. 

But the strength of popular beliefs and the influence 
of time-honoured associations makes it necessary to 
begin from the beginning, although it may be said 
that many positions which a few years ago were 
strenuously defended, have now, at least amongst 
educated men, been either tacitly surrendered or 
openly abandoned. 

I must, therefore, at starting deal with the trust- 
worthiness of the witnesses to the gospel histories, 
which is still alleged by many as a conclusive reason 
for accepting these stories, 
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“ The Apostles were thoroughly veracious men ; and 
they tell us that they saw the things which are 
recorded in the Gospels; therefore the Gospels are 
historically true.” 

To this argument of Paley and other writers on 
Evidences it might be enough to reply, that of some 
at least of the events they do not even profess to be 
witnesses, 

Among the events not witnessed by them, the most 
important are the incidents preceding, attending, and 
consequent on the birth of Christ, as related in the 
first and third Gospels. 

But of these witnesses all will admit that we have 
no knowledge, (or but the slightest knowledge,) if it 
cannot be derived from the Book of the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

If, therefore, it can be shown that this book, which 
ought to be the most thoroughly historical of all 
Biblical writings, is really full of doubtful and even 
false narrative, the credibility of the witnesses is gone ; 


for we cannot be said to know anything of the wit- 


nesses themselves. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ds form a right estimate of the statements, opinions, 

and doctrines, which challenge acceptance on the 
authority of a revelation contained in the Bible, we 
must, if it be possible, test the accuracy of some one 
of the alleged historical narratives of the Bible by 
comparison with some documents acknowledged to be 
the genuine work of an author, whose life the Biblical 
narrative professes to set forth. : 

Until we can institute such a comparison, we may 
do much in the way of a merely negative criticism ; 
but we cannot lay our hands on any definite passage 
and say,—“ This is an entire misrepresentation of cer- 
tain acts of a man who has himself left us his own ac- 
count,—an account utterly subversive of the other.” 

The means for making such a comparison are 
furnished by the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
Epistles of Paul to the Romans, Corinthians, and 
Galatians. | 

According to Paul’s own account, (in his Epistle to 
the Galatians, which all allow to be genuine) his 
mission and apostleship were direct from Heaven ; 
there is no point on which he lays more stress. In the 
Acts (ix. 17) he receives the Holy Spirit by the laying 
on of the hands of one Ananias,—a disciple not else- 
where heard of. This might appear to make his 
mission subordinate, not to the chief apostles merely, 
but to a private disciple. If it cannot be called a 
plain contradiction to Paul's statement, yet it becomes 
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‘highly suspicious, when we perceive the earnestness 
of his asseveration, which is that of a man who is 
aware that reports are abroad, disparaging the origin- 
ality and independence of his mission. He goes so 
far as (most needlessly, many might think) to take a 
solemn oath, that what he says is true: “behold, 
before God / I lie not.” ‘ When it pleased God to re- 
. veal his Son in me, immediately I conferred not with 
flesh and blood ;” i.e. he received nothing of spiritual 
power, authority, counsel, or aid from any Ananias, 
He proceeds to say that he did not go up to Jerusalem 
to the apostles for three years; but meanwhile, went 
into Arabia and returned to Damascus.—The book of 
Acts keeps him many days in Damascus, and thence 
sends him to Jerusalem; but says nothing of his 
journeying into Arabia, which may mean Mesopotamia. 
The writer apparently knew nothing of this journey, 
nor of the exact time, three years.—He further repre- 
sents that when Paul reached Jerusalem, the disciples 
there “were afraid of him, and believed not that he 
was a disciple,” until Barnabas vouched for his pious 
zeal, Can we believe that in three years they had 
not learned of so eminent a convert? This in itself is 
somewhat hard to harmonize; but the difficulty is 
increased when Paul tells us, that he went up to Jeru- 
salem to see Peter and abode with him fifteen days, and 
thence went into Syria and Cilicia, and remained per- 
sonally unknown to the churches of Judea. In Acts 
xxvi. 20, Paul is made to say, that at this time he 
preached in all the coasts of Judea. The journey to 
Syria and Cilicia is limited in Acts ix. 30, to the 
Syrian city of Cesarea and the Cilician city of Tarsus. 

It is not easy to reconcile Paul’s “ fourteen years 
after” with the received chronology of the Acts ; but 
the main and important contrariety is in the moral 
colouring. Paul insists anxiously on his independence 
of the other apostles; and in asserting it, is almost 
rude towards them. The three chief men among 
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them, Peter, James, and John, are called by him, 
first, “those who seemed to be Pillars,” and next, 
‘‘those who seemed to be somewhat,” adding, ‘“‘ What- 
soever they were, it matters not to me.” This is 
hardly the tone of friendship. But in the Acts, not 
only is every appearance of disagreement carefully 
smoothed over, and no allusion made to the very 
blunt and vehement rebuke to Peter narrated by 
Paul himself (Galat. i1.), but the narrative manages 
to make it appear that Paul is acting in complete 
subordination to, and not merely co-operating with, the 
Jerusalem apostles. Barnabas presents him to them; 
the disciples convey him to Tarsus. Barnabas brings 
him from Tarsus to Antioch. Paul and Barnabas 
receive submissively the ‘‘ dogmas” or decrees of the 
Jerusalem Church, who use the celebrated formula, 
‘Tt has seemed good to [It has been DECREED by] US 
AND THE HOLy SPIRIT, to lay on you no greater 
burden, &c.” Here a First Council of the Church 
utters “decrees” to the disciples,—a notion of the 
second century—and feels itself competent to lay 
burdens on them, or to take burdens off ; and actually 
‘sends Paul to contradict Paul’s own teaching about 
things strangled and blood, and meat offered to idols. 
Moreover, in the Council, Peter and James speak, but 
of Paul’s speaking no word is said. 

How contrary is this to the tone in Paul’s own 
epistle! He evidently felt himself in strong collision 
with the Jerusalem Church, for (and in this we havea 
perfect facsimile of modern times) he treats the doctrine 
of those who come from it as another gospel than his 
gospel ; and breathes against them such defiance as 
to say, that if they were angels from heaven preaching 
some other gospel than his first gospel, let them be 
accursed! The preachers, at whom his invective is 
directed, are “ brethren who come from James;” and all 
commentators, without exception, have understood the 
doctrine to be that of Judaizing Christians, then power- 
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ful and apparently predominant in Jerusalem. Paul 
proudly avows, that he gave place not for one hour to 
these ‘false brethren,” as he harshly styles them, 
who wished to have Titus circumcised. It would 
seem that James and Peter agreed with Paul,—per- 
haps were convinced by him,—and opposed the more 
ardent Judaizers, who were certainly too active 
and earnest to be kept in control by James, and 
terrified Peter into unworthy compromises. But no 
one can reasonably maintain that Paul acted the 
dutiful and subordinate part which the Book of Acts 
assigns to him. In fact he plainly boasts of his very 
stinging rebuke to Peter himself. 

Further, it must be noted, that in the Epistle to 
the Galatians, Paul charges Peter with cowardice 
resulting from a culpable fear of the zealots for the 
law. He speaks of circumcision and the ordinances of 
the law generally, as things which he has destroyed, 
(Gal. ii.,) and solemnly avers that if he builds again 
the things which he destroyed, he makes himself a 
transgressor ; and, again, still more earnestly, speak- 
ing not merely after his return from Jerusalem, and 
after the alleged Council of the Acts, but after Peter’s 
disastrous sojourn at Antioch, he charges the Galatians 
to stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ (not the 
Apostolic College) had made them free ; and then, in- 
stead of appealing to the judicial decision of the 
Apostles, (to which, if it had existed, he must have 
appealed,) he simply adds, “ Behold, I Paul say 
unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit 
you nothing,” (Gal. v. 2,) thus wholly ignoring any 
decree of the Church at Jerusalem, and settling the 
matter on his own sole responsibility, while he dis- 
tinctly states that he could not deviate from this prac- 
tice without giving the lie to his whole preaching. 

In short, we find in the Acts and in the Epistle 
to the Galatians, two narratives of different moral 
colour. In the Epistle the Church is split into 
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two bitter factions, in the Acts all is harmony and 
subordination. This suffices to warn us that we 
must not trust to the book of the Acts. But other 
arguments remain. 

On the version, given in the first chapter, of events 
following the resurrection, we need only remark here, 
that while the first and the fourth Gospels make no 
mention of the Ascension, and while that of Luke 
speaks of the Ascension as taking place on the same 
day with the Resurrection, the “Acts” interposes 
forty days between the two events, and says nothing 
of the injunction that the disciples should go to Galli- 
lee, there to meet their Lord. ° | 

The contradictions in the case of Judas are, if pos- 
sible, still more signal. Of the remorse and death of 
the traitor the second, third, and fourth Gospels say 
nothing. In the first, Judas, horror-stricken at the 
condemnation of Jesus, appears hurriedly before the 
chief priests and elders, as though seeking to lessen 
his guilt by asserting the innocence of the Master 
whom he had betrayed. On receiving their contemp- 
tuous reply that this was his concern, not theirs, he 
throws down the thirty pieces of silver in the temple 
and departs and hangs himself. Judas had therefore 
done nothing with the money, and his death was not 
a death of blood; moreover it was self-caused. But in 
the Acts there is no sign that Judas ever felt any re- 
morse. He is described as quietly purchasing a field, 
and holding it until his life is cut short, not by suicide, 
but by sudden judgment singularly like that which is 
said to have smitten the heresiarch Arius. Here, 
then, his death was not his own act, and it was a 
death of blood, this blood being needed, according to 
the writer, to account for the name Akeldama (or 
field of blood,)—a name which the Gospel narrative 
altogether fails to explain. 

It is of more importance to examine the narrative 
of the descent of Tongues in the second chapter, be- 
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cause it brings us again to a subject tréated by Paul 
in his genuine Epistles. 

Nothing can be more marked than the contrast 
which Paul draws, (1 Cor. xiv,) between what he terms 
prophesying and the gift of tongues, and the great su- 
periority which he assigns to the former over the latter. 

The former edifies the whole Church, 7.¢., all the 
hearers; the latter edifies the speaker alone,—as 
being a collection of sounds not belonging to any 
articulate existing language, but needing for explana- 
tion the special gift of “ Interpreters.” 

Hence, if an unbeliever enter the building while the 
process of speaking with tongues is going on, the inevit- 
able impression must be that the Christians are mad ; 
whereas the intelligible prophesying or teaching will 
lead him to confess that God is with them of a truth. 

Hence, according to Paul, these tongues were not 
the known speech of Rome or Persia, of Gaul or 
Hindustan, of the Celt or the Teuton, but the inarti- 
culate utterances of devotional frenzy. 

But in the Acts, the unlearned and ignorant 
apostles are instantaneously endowed with the power 
of speaking Latin, Arabic, Persian, Egyptian, and a 
number of other languages of foreign Jews then 
present in Jerusalem for the feast. 

These strangers express their astonishment at hear- 
ing Galileans speak, “ every man in our own tongue 
wherein we were born, the wonderful works of God.” 
They understood, then, precisely both the words and 
the matter of the discourse. (i. 11). 

But the narrator is not consistent in his fiction. 

While the foreign: Jews understood the several 
languages spoken, others charged the apostles, not 
with madness, but with drunkenness. 

Yet, what is Peter’s defence ? 

Nothing could be easier and more obvious than to 
appeal to the foreign Jews and proselytes, and silence 
the foul calumny by conclusive proof that the sup- 
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posed babbling of drunkards was the actual speech of 
Mesopotamia, Elam, Phrygia, and Cyrene. 

Yet all that Peter can say in reply is, that the 
men are not drunk, as was supposed, seeing it was 
but the third hour of the day. 

In other words, Peter in his answer assumes that 
* the phenomena are those described in the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and not those which the writer of 
the Acts has imagined in his desire to match the 
confusion of tongues at Babel and the fiery mani- 
festations on Sinai with a wonder at once more 
astounding and more merciful. 

The description which follows of the first condition 
of the converts is the ideal picture of a golden age of 
faith which has no proper historical confirmation, and 
which is shown to be exaggerated by the details only 
afew chapters later: for the story of Ananias and 
Sapphira refers to precisely the same period of com- 
munity of goods spoken of in ii. 44, and iv. 34, 35 ; 
and yet at a time when, according to the strict letter 
of the previous account, not one member of the 
Church retained any property, in houses, lands, or 
moveable goods, the reply of Peter to Ananias for 
keeping back part of purchase moneys is, that whilst 
it remained it was his own, and after it was sold, the 
price was still in his own power ;—in other words, his 
guilt lay not in departing from the practice of com- 
munion of goods, but in representing the produce of 
the sale as less than it really was. | 

What are we to say of the probability that the 
secret was so strictly preserved for three hours, that 
his wife, at the end of that time, had heard nothing 
- of his burial, or his death ? 

And most of all, what are we to say to the infatu- 
ated imbecility of the chief priests and rulers in not 
availing themselves of so golden an opportunity for 
crushing men whom, according to the tale, they both 
feared and hated ? 
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A previous chapter had related how, for curing a 
lame man, the apostles had been seized, shut up in 
prison, threatened, and charged to speak no more in the 
name of Christ ; and again in the immediate sequel 
of the narrative, (v. 16-18,) the priests and rulers 
again lay hands on the apostles for performing cer- — 
tain works, which, if really done, were unquestionably 
beneficent ; but when, after a miraculous deliverance 
from the prison, the apostles are again brought 
before the Sanhedrim, although we do hear some- 
thing of an intention of the disciples to bring the 
blood of Christ, (v. 28,) on men who, according to the 
- Gospel narrative, had cheerfully taken it on them- 
selves and on their children, not one word is said 
about the mysterious disappearance of a man of 
landed property and his wife, persons not so utterly 
insignificant, it would seem, as to be so unceremon- 
lously passed by. 

Where was the animosity of the priests and scribes? 
Where was the police of the Roman governor ? 

If the mere celebration of the Eucharist sufficed, a 
little later, as a ground for charges of cannibalism, 
are we to suppose that nothing was said of an event 
which they might, nay, must have characterized as a 
double murder, and which would certainly be investi- 
gated as such, if it took place at a revival meeting, or 
in Mr Spurgeon’s Tabernacle at the present day ; an 
event, moreover, which struck terror into the hearts 
of the disciples, and was freely talked about in the 
city? (Acts v. 11). 

Our astonishment, however, at the tale, vanishes 
when we see that the writer was intent, not on 
enforcing morality, but on magnifying Peter, whose 
supremacy, after his miserable denial of his Master, 
must be vindicated by a signal act of power. 

But this supremacy must not clash with the system 
of Paul, and the radical opposition between the 
two must be softened by representing the Apostle of 
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the Gentiles as receiving from the Council at Jeru- 
salem the decrees which regulated the life of Gentile 
converts, and acting in a subordinate capacity, not 
merely to the Apostles themselves but also to their 
legates ; then by exhibiting one who considered him- 
self not a whit behind the very chiefest of the apostles, 
who disdained to receive commands from mortal 
mouth, and scrupled not to withstand Peter to his 
face, as ready to cheat his opponents by the profession 
of legal observances which he abhorred and had 
destroyed, and as finally contented at Rome to ad- 
dress himself in the first instance to Jews who, in 
the midst of constant intercourse between Judea and 
Rome, had never heard of him from the time of his 
conversion, more than thirty years before. 

Paul’s epistle to the Romans was evidently written 
before he had been at Rome. After they had received 
it, he could not possibly be a stranger to them. Nay, 
he writes as knowing that they already know him 
well, and counts that they will desire his coming to 
them, and will strive with him in prayer. Is it 
credible that Paul afterwards on reaching Rome, did 
not go straight to the Roman Christians to whom he 
wrote with so much affection, but to the chiefs of the 
Jews there ; and, until they had rejected him, did not 
preach to the Gentiles? Even then the book of Acts 
gives no hint that a Christian church had already 
long existed there, “whose faith was spoken of 
through the whole world.” (Rom. i. 8.) 

The writer had reached his goal. 

He had brought Paul to a final disputation with 
the Jews, and on their doubt or disbelief he remains 
free to preach to the Gentiles, without let or hindrance 
on the part of thé Judaizers. 

The two schools are reconciled, or may go each its 
own way in peace ; and the curtain falls on a history 
which the writer had no motive to carry further. 

Such, then, are a few of the contradictions of this 
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narrative,—the only professedly historical document 
of the New Testament which we can submit to a 
comparison with genuine writings belonging to the 
time described in it, and included in the same Canon of 
Scripture ; and the opposition of the two narratives is 
complete. Ifthe story in the Acts be true, the narra- 
tive of Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians contains a 
series of statements skilfully put together to deceive 
his Galatian converts. 

Nor can we stop here. The express statements of 
Paul not only invalidate the testimony of the writer 
of the Acts on all points which concern that apostle, 
but destroy all confidence in him when he relates any 
other events. When he has been convicted of de- 
liberately misrepresenting the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, the remainder of his narrative is scarcely 
authoritative, even if it be thoroughly self-consistent, 
thoroughly free from contradictions, and borne out 
by the direct or incidental statements of writers 
known to be.contemporary with the events recorded. 
But as though the compiler of the Acts had been 
smitten by a judicial blindness, the human sequence, 
which on the whole characterizes his narrative of 
Paul’s labours, gives place to an atmosphere of incon- 
gruous and superfluous miracle, whenever he speaks 
of the acts of others. Handkerchiefs heal diseases ; 
prison doors fly open to set free prisoners who are 
brought back again the next day, or to deliver an 
apostle whose escape is followed by the slaughter of 
the keepers, who had nothing to do with his flight. 
(Acts x11. 19). Yet the miracles, of which there is no 
lack while they are not urgently wanted, fail to deliver 
Stephen from the stones of the Jews, or James, the 
brother of John, from the sword of Herod. 

Thus, then, we lose all warrant for giving credence 
to any statement in the Acts on the authority of the 
writer himself. If we believe that Paul laboured at 
Antioch and Ephesus, or journeyed throughout Asia 
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Minor, we do so not because the author of the Acts 
tells us that he did, but because we have the state- 
ments from Paul himself. Thus the book of the Acts 
_ possesses no credit which may be transferred or 
extended to other writings; and statements in the 
Gospels would therefore receive no corroboration, 
even if they were in harmony with statements in the 
Acts. But they are not in harmony. “The Acts” 
mentions the Ascension of Christ and the death of 
Judas, and in both instances, as we have seen, con- 
tradicts the narratives in the Gospels, inconsistent 
though these may be with each other. 

It is obvious, then, that from a book which, de- 
scribing the events of a later time, is found to be 
throughout untrustworthy, no authority can be de- 
rived for other writings which, like the Gospels, go 
back to a much earlier period. Ifthe latter are to be 
credited, it must be because they are self-consistent, or 
borne out by the statements of contemporary writers, 
or in general agreement with the known history of the 
age. But they are not; and the whole argument of 
Paley, which has hoodwinked thousands and cheated 
them into regarding a house of sand as a rock-built 
castle, receives its death blow. The testimony of the 
twelve independent witnesses, who have no motive to 
deceive, who persist in their testimony in the face of 
tortures, imprisonment, and death, who also by their 
labours seal the doom of heathenism, vanishes into thin 
air: indeed it will presently appear, that we have not 
the testimony of even one of them. In their place, we 
have the allegations of some unknown writer, who is 
more than inaccurate if Paul be even ordinarily truth- 
ful, and who, for his own purposes, deliberately misre- 
presents the character not only of Paul but of Peter 
also. In the Acts these two Apostles alone have any 
substantive existence. The rest are mere shadows, 
that flit across the scene when their presence is needed 
at a council, or for public worship. So far as this 
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book is concerned, of their real lives and characters we 
know nothing ; and therefore it becomes a mere work 
of supererogation to refute Paley’s arguments by 
showing that these Apostles lived in an atmosphere 
of prejudice and credulity, that they knew nothing of 
a natural order, and saw in everything the signs of 
supernatural or miraculous action. It is indeed need- 
less to show that they believed the most astounding 
interference with the sequence of phenomena as un- 
concernedly and as calmly as we should hear of a 
division in the House of Commons; for we do not 
approach near enough to the witnesses to be sure of 
their existence, much less to discern their character- 
istic features, 

But if the testimony of a complete twelve eannot 
be had, there still remains, it may be urged, the testi- 
mony of four independent Evangelists, two of these 
being of the number of the twelve, while the writer of 
the second Gospel was the personal attendant of Peter, 
and the author of the third an esteemed companion of 
Paul. The reply is plain. Peter may have had a 
coadjutor, Mark; and Paul a coadjutor, Luke; but 
this does not show that that Mark and that Luke 
wrote the two Gospels. In fact, it is quite clear that 
the three first Gospels are founded on one or more com- 
mon documents. Internal evidence proves that none of 
the three are writing from personal knowledge ; nor, 
in fact, had Paul himself any personal knowledge 
of the human life of Jesus to communicate to Luke, 
and Mark adds little or nothing to Matthew, or Mat- 
thew to Mark. The three synoptic Gospels are mani- 
festly not three independent narratives, but merely 
different versions flowing out of a common tradition. 
Here, then, the subject divides into two streams. The 
matter of the fourth Gospel may be regarded as sub- 
stantially different from that of the other three. There 
is throughout it the expression of a distinct authorship, 
except in the comparatively few passages which relate 
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to events which are also recorded in some or all of the 
other Gospels. We have then before us two inquiries, 
—one which must determine the time at which the 
fourth Gospel was written, and another which must 
settle whether the other Gospels are really three 
narratives, or varying forms of the same narra- 
tive. If for the former it be proved that the time of 
composition could not be earlier than the middle of . 
the second century, and that it may be later, the 
testimony of one more witness is lost, for it cannot in 
that case be the work of John, the son of Zebedee. 
At ‘best, it can but exhibit the impression made by 
the teaching and conversation of John on the mind of 
some familiar disciple ; and we are left, finally, to 
determine whether in the other Gospels we have the 
testimony of three several persons, each speaking from 
his own knowledge, and writing of events which had 
occurred during his own life-time, and from the infor- 
mation of men whom he knew to have taken part in 
those events, and whose trustworthiness he had tested. 

Now nothing is more certain than that any number 
of persons, speaking of events which they have seen, 
will describe them each in his own way. The mode 
of regarding them will vary, the turn of thought and 
the language will be different in each case ; and the 
narrative will give full play to the associations and 
the prejudices, the intellect, wisdom, or folly of the 
speaker or writer. There are, of course, certain cases 
in which we should expect them to use the same, or 
nearly the same words. If they quote from a published 
document or proclamation they will quote alike, in 
proportion to their general accuracy of thought. If 
they record a speech which they may have heard, their 
reports will agree in proportion to the strength and 
fidelity of their memory ; but if we found that the 
letters of three or four correspondents of newspapers, 
describing the aspect of political affairs in Lisbon, 
Paris, or Vienna, contained here and there a sentence 
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couched in precisely the same words, we should regard 
the circumstance as singular and suspicious. If we 
found two or three consecutive sentences in each 
exactly alike, we should conclude that all had copied 
from some common document, or that the original 
writing of one of them had been plagiarized by all the 
rest. If, in addition to this, we found event after 
event described, and question after question discussed 
in precisely the same phrases by each, we should dis- 
miss the matter as too clear for an instant’s thought. 
And yet this is the phenomenon which comes before 
us in the passages which are common to two or more 
of the four Gospels ; such passages being, of course, 
far more numerous in those which have received the 
name of Synoptic Gospels, to distinguish them from 
the fourth. No fact could well be more momentous. 
The supplement to the fourth Gospel informs us that 
if all the unrecorded acts of Jesus were reported, the 
world would not contain the books which should be 
written. The wealth of materials then was infinite. 
Yet the Synoptists relate but a few, and, for the most 
part, the same events, often (we may add) in precisely 
the same words. On this point no room is left for 
doubt. Down to the subtlest turns of thought and 
the nicest details in expression, there is a substantial 
identity, which proves that the narratives alleged to 
be those of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, are in the main 
one and the same tale, garnished with a few ad- 
ditional phrases according to the taste or judgment 
of the copyists.* 


* This fact has been pointed out with admirable clearness and 
force by Mr Froude, in an article on ‘Criticism and the Gospel 
History,” Short Studies on Great Subjects. Admitting that “the 
truth of the Gospel history is now more widely doubted in Europe 
than at any time since the conversion of Constantine,” Mr Froude 
fights for no theory, and seeks not to upset any belief, but to obtain 
a simple, straightforward, and sufficient answer to the difficulties 
involved in this substantial identity of expression in documents 
which are asserted to be the composition of independent writers. 
He urges that ‘‘every other miraculous history is discredited as 
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Thus, then, the witness of the four independent 
Evangelists is reduced at once to the testimony of two 
unauthenticated narratives, the one supposed to ex- 
hibit the thoughts and convictions of John, the other 
forming the nucleus of the Synoptic Gospels. In 
neither case have we adequate evidence that the 
testimony is that of eye-witnesses. Hence, except on 
the assumptions which insure the victory of Biblio- 
laters and Sacerdotalists, it is impossible to feel in 
those narratives the confidence which we feel in hand- 
ling the work of a strictly contemporary historian. 

But, further, the Synoptic Gospels, as well as the 


legend, however exalted the authority on which it seems to be 
rested,” and craves to have good reason shown “for maintaining 
still the one great exception.” The whole paper isaconcioad clerum, an 
epeee for an answer ‘‘to the most serious of questions” from ‘‘those 
who are able to give it.” Irony has its uses. Yet the writer, per- 
haps, pressed hard on the clergy while he described them as able to 
give an answer, when they simply professed to be bound to be able 
to giveit. Nearly seven years have since passed away, and although 
one or two journals have denounced the article as mischievous or 
demoralising, not one of the clergy or laity has come forward with 
an answer which does not assume every point in question. We 
must insist, therefore, again and again, on this pageant of expres- 
sion in the Gospel narratives, until either it be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, or the admission made that they are not the narratives 
of independent witnesses. In the case of any modern writers there 
could be no doubt. To quote from Mr Froude, “the sworn 
testimony of eye-witnesses who had seen the letters so com- 
posed would add nothing to the weight of a proof which, 
without their evidence, would be overwhelming ; and were the 
writers themselves with their closest friends and companions to 
swear that there had been no intercommunication, and no story 
re-existing of which they had made use, and that each had written 
Jide from his own original observation, an English jury would 
sooner believe the whole party perjured than persuade themselves 
that so extraordinary a coincidence had occurred.” It is signifi- 
cant, as the same writer remarks, ‘‘that, whereas our Lord must 
have spoken in the ordinary language of Palestine, the resemblance 
between the Evangelists is in the Greek translation of them (the 
parables and discourses) ; and how unlikely it is that a number of 
rsons, in translating from one language into another, should hit 
y accident on the same expressions, the simplest experiment will 
show.” He urges, as the necessary conclusion, that although the 
synoptists may have had no eemmunication with each other, they 
“were supplementing, each of them from other sources of informa- 
tion, a central narrative which all alike had before them.” 
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fourth, contain matter which has been either added 
by the copyists, or derived from yet other sources, 
of which we know that there existed a practically 
inexhaustible abundance. It is, then, to say the 
least, singular, that in the matter so introduced the 
Synoptists should generally contradict each other, 
while the fourth Gospel in the parts peculiar to itself 
should be hopelessly at variance with the other three. 
The first and third Gospels give an account of the 
baptism of Christ by John the Baptist ; the second 
and fourth Gospels are silent about this event ; but 
the latter describes the Baptist in terms which are 
altogether opposed to the expressions of the Synop- 
tists. These, again, know nothing more than the 
name of Lazarus; the fourth Gospel gives the narra- 
tive of his death and resurrection, and asserts that 
this event led immediately to the crucifixion,—a cause 
of which the Synoptists are profoundly ignorant, and 
the truth of which their ignorance sufficiently dis- 
proves. Of Nicodemus the Synoptists know not even 
the name; of the woman of Samaria they have seem- 
ingly never heard; while the discourses of Christ in 
the fourth Gospel with these persons, as well as with 
the Jews, are quite opposed in spirit to his treatment 
of Samaritans and Gentiles in the other Gospels. 

So far, then, from having (in favour of traditional 
Christianity, as based on miracles and culminating in 
mysteries) the testimony of twelve independent wit» 
nesses, fortified by the witness of four trustworthy 
Evangelists, we have seen them vanish one by one 
from our sight, like the fading colours of a dream. 
Of the twelve witnesses we know nothing; and the 
one writer, who challenges and receives our confidence, 
is, as we have seen, absolutely opposed to the utter- 
ances of the author who professes to record the Acts 
of the Apostles. The witness of John (so called) will be 
shown to be nothing more than the unsupported asser- 
tion of some unknown writer living, perhaps late, in 
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the second century, and desirous of blending the 
Alexandrine philosophy of the Logos with a modified 
Paulinism. The other Evangelists lose their person- 
ality, and are broken up into the unknown elements 
from which their narratives have been compiled. Hence, 
of the personal companions of Jesus we know nothing 
with certainty ; for Paul, it would seem, had never seen 
him during his ministry, and reckons his appearances 
to the other disciples, as precisely similar in kind to 
the vision vouchsafed to himself (1 Cor. xv. 1-8). 

If we regarded such a conclusion as affecting our 
faith in God, as the righteous and merciful Father of 
all mankind, the result would be mournful indeed. If 
we are to be swayed by the thought of consequences, 
it is, in truth, time to stay our hands, and to turn our 
feet backward. Yet, if we do, we must go on our 
way, conscious, more or less, that in our creed are dark 
holes and corners, into which we dare not pry, diffi- 
culties which we cannot venture fairly to encounter, 
facts for which we are wholly unable to account, and 
theories which we feel to be false, revolting, and im- 
moral. But this evasion cannot last for ever. Ques- 
tions, constantly recurring, must be answered in the 
end; and high above all considerations of expediency, 
or social order, or political or religious calculations, 
rises that supreme and most momentous of all ques- 
tions—Are these things facts, or are they not? Did 
_they take place as they have been narrated, or did 
they not? Am I to receive them, like all other facts 
' of ordinary history, or am I not? 

The examination, which has laid open the un- 
trustworthiness of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
proved that the Canonical Gospels have grown up 
round a common narrative which reappears more or 
less in Gospels not accounted Canonical, will at least 
enable us to enter on this question with that impar- 
tiality which is the indispensable condition of historical 
truth. If we have any reservations, our intellect has 
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not undergone that “ purification,” without which we 
can never hope to see anything clearly; and if we re- 
fuse to admit in the case of the Gospels conclusions 
which on the same or less evidence we should unhesi- 
tatingly accept in the case of the Vedas or the 
Koran, we show at once that the truth of facts is not 
our first concern, and that our spirit is not in unison 
with those principles of impartial philosophy which 
hold sway in science. Though the inquisitorial 
judges of Galileo would have it otherwise, the world 
still moved ; and although the Bishop of Ely demands 
that, on the strength of a miraculous element, we 
should receive the large numbers of the Exodus, in 
spite of inordinate exaggeration, because, humanly 
speaking, the events can be accounted for in no other 
way, the old question recurs, ‘‘ Is all this true in fact, 
or is itnot?” As, then, we believe that God is a God 
of truth, and that the representation of anything as a 
fact which is no fact, must be hateful to him, it is our 
business to handle the Gospel narratives as we would 
handle chronicles from which we wish to learn whe- 
ther Harold fell at Hastings or lived to confront 
- Henry the First in Normandy. The process may in- 
deed be in some sense distasteful ; but it will soon 
cease to be so to all who have no prejudices which 
they are determined not to part with, and no second- 
ary purposes which they are resolved at all hazards to 
subserve. If any or all of the alleged facts of the 
Gospel histories be not facts, this very conclusion is a 
lesson that our trust must be placed, not in them, but - 
in the unseen yet ever present and loving Father, who 
has shown to us the worthlessness of the foundation 
on which men have reared the fabric of a Sacer- 
dotalism or Bibliolatry alike oppressive and demoral- 
izing. 
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CHAPTER I. 


BIRTH AND EARLY YEARS OF JESUS. 
THE GENEALOGIES. 


THE precise nature of the Gospel narratives cannot 
be ascertained except by the simplest and clearest 
analysis and comparison of the.statements in each, 
according to the plain meaning of the words. 

The first and third Gospels contain each a genea- 
logy, which is designed to establish the descent of 
Christ from David. It seems superfluous to remark 
that this descent must be strictly natural, and that 
any interference with this strictly natural character 
would deprive it of all value. Such a belief seems to 
be countenanced by the genealogy of Matthew itself, 
which makes use of the word expressive of ordinary 
generation (éyévyos) in every case from Abraham 
down to Joseph; and that such was the conviction of 
the writer of the Acts is placed beyond doubt by the 
clear statement (ii. 30) that “David being a prophet, 
and knowing that God had sworn to him with an oath 
that from the fruit of his loins according to the flesh, 
He would raise up the Christ, spoke of his resurrec- 
tion.” The same belief seems to have been shared by 
Paul, who lays great stress (Gal. ii. 16) on the cir- 
cumstance that the promise given to Abraham was 
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made, not to his seeds as of many, but to his ‘seed 
which is Christ.” To whatever passage in the Psalms 
or elsewhere Peter may be supposed to refer, to the 
Jews unquestionably the words meant what they ap- 
pear to mean. That such anticipations could be ful- 
filled by a preternatural birth, without any known 
father, from a Virgin, of whose Davidic descent there 
is the slenderest possible evidence, or rather no evi- 
dence at all, is a conclusion which can be acceptable 
to those only who believe in alleged historical narra- 
tives on no other grounds than that they wish them 
to be true, and dare not call them into question. 

But the writer of the first gospel declares it to be 
an historical fact, not only that Jesus Christ (Matt. 
i. 1) is the Son of David, but that al/ the generations 
from David to Abraham amount to fourteen, the 
generations from David to the Babylonish captivity 
and again from the captivity down to Christ inclusive 
being also in each case fourteen. Thus three sets 
of fourteen generations are said to give all the links 
in the chain. between Abraham and Jesus. The 
assertion is of the greatest importance, for, if we 
confine our attention to the genealogy itself, we find 
that the generations in the third stage, including 
Jesus, amount only to thirteen. Among the attempts 
to get over this difficulty we may reckon the insertion 
of the name of Jehoiakim between Josiah and 
Jeconiah, the latter being the grandson and not the 
son (as Matthew states) of Josiah. This, however, 
only makes the second set of generations fifteen ; it 
does not supply the link necessary to complete the 
even number of the third set. But so long as people 
will patiently suffer dust to be thrown into their eyes, 
interpreters will be at no loss to find what they are 
pleased to call explanations. These explanations 
consist in ignoring facts, or substituting one fact for 

another, or in treating facts as mere vehicles for the 
conveyance of a spiritual meaning. The allegorical 
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interpretations of the fathers may be extravagant ; 
but, none the less, they show a disregard for facts as 
facts, which is exhibited by commentators like Dean 
Alford only in less degree than by Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, or Remigius. 

It is a favourite saying with those who seek to 
defend the history of the Pentateuch against the 
scrutiny of modern criticism, that the objections 
urged against it were known long ago. The objections 
to the genealogy were known long ago, indeed ; and 
perhaps nothing shows more conclusively than this 
knowledge the disgraceful dishonesty and_ wilful 
deception of the most illustrious of Christian doctors. 
Far beyond the others in learning, Jerome is the one 
who does least violence to our sense of honesty ; but 
his admissions are such as would gain little favour with 
Mr Burgon, the Bishop of Oxford, or Dr Pusey. Of 
his suggestion that the Jeconias in i, 11 is Jehoiakim, 
while the Jeconias of the following verse is Jehoiachin, 
we need say no more than that it reflects no great 
credit on the mental powers of the genealogist who 
clearly describes them as one and the same person. 
Augustine, perfectly aware that a link is left out in 
the second set of generations, and that the number 
of the third set is deficient, resorts to the favourite 
expedient of counting Jeconiah twice, on the ground 
that “ wherever a series turns out of the right line 
to go in any other direction there is an angle made, 
and that part that is in the angle is reckoned twice.” * 
This, then, is a general principle. But the Exodus 
is surely as great an angle as the carrying away to 
Babylon ; yet neither Salmon nor Naasson is reckoned 
twice. Do what we will, then, we cannot, confining 
ourselves to Matthew’s genealogy, make up the num- 
ber of forty-two generations ; but Augustine is ready 
with a quibble which does credit to the man who, 


* De Cons. Evang. ii. 4., quoted in the Catena Aurea of Aquinas 
in Matt. i. 17, 
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because he engages himself to marry a Milanese lady, 
sends away the heartbroken mother of his son, and 
takes another concubine because his betrothed is not 
of a marriageable age.* Had Matthew stated 
explicitly that the three sets taken together amount 
to forty-two generations, he would, Augustine thinks, 
have been telling a lie ; but Matthew “does not sum 
them all up and say,—The sum of the whole is forty- 
and-two, because one of those fathers, 7.e., Jeconiah, 
is reckoned twice. . . . Matthew, therefore, whose 
purpose was to draw out Christ’s Kingly character, 
counts forty successions in the genealogy exclusive of 
Christ. This number denotes the time for which we 
must be governed by Christ in this world. . . . That 
this number should denote our temporal life, a reason 
offers at hand, in this, that the seasons of the year 
are four, and that the world itself is bounded by four 
sides. But forty contains ten four times ; moreover, 
ten itself is made up by a number proceeding from 
one to four.” After this conclusive argument, we feel 
that Remigius may be indulged in his pleasant fancy, 
when he tells us that, if we take the generations as 
being forty-two, ‘“‘ we then shall say that the Holy 
Church is signified, for this number is the product of 
seven and six; the six denotes labour, and the seven 
rest.” 

But, without referring yet to the genealogy of the 
third gospel, we have to compare that of Matthew 
with statements in the Old Testament, by. which it 
may be tested down to the Babylonish captivity (for 
after that time it passes altogether beyond our con- 
trol, and, therefore, out of verification). The time 
from Abraham to David agrees with the genealogies 
of Genesis and the latter books ; but in v. 8 we meet 
with the formidable statement that Joram begat 
Ozias—this Ozias being also known as Uzziah and 
Azariah. But Matthew has here struck out three 


* Confessions vi. 15, 
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generations, for Joram (1 Kings xxii. 50), (son of 
Jehoshaphat, the friend and ally of Ahab, of Israel), . 
is in the Old Testament the father of Ahaziah, 
(2 Kings vii. 25, ix. 27) who was slain by order of 
Jehu when the latter conspired against and slew the 
sons of Ahab. Ahaziah again was the father of 
Joash, who is said to have reigned well during all the 
days of Jehoiada the priest, (2 Kings xii. 1) and he 
was succeeded by his son Amaziah, (2 Kings xii. 21) 
in whom at last we have the father of Uzziah 
(2 Kings xiv. 21). These omissions, astounding in 
any writer with the least claim to the historical sense, 
are easily explained by the eagerness of a mystical 
mind to repeat in subsequent divisions the number of 
the generations in the first marked stage between 
Abraham and David. As these amounted to fourteen, 
the genealogist had no scruple in laying the rest on 
the bed of Procrustes, and lengthening or shortening 
them at his will. But this explanation is not less 
fatal to the historical authority of the writer than the 
spiritual objects attributed to him by Christian inter- 
preters. Either Joram was the father of Uzziah, or 
he was not. Either all the generations between 
David and Jeconiah were fourteen, or they were not. 
The goodness or badness of the persons forming the 
links in the chajn cannot possibly modify these facts. 
Yet, with Titanic assurance, Augustine can tell us 
that “‘ Ochozias, Joash, and Amasias were excluded 
from the number, because their wickedness was con- 
tinuous and without interval.” To be sure, Solomon 
had fallen into wicked ways; “but he was suffered 
to hold the kingdom for his father’s deserts,” 
‘Rehoboam for those of his son.” Augustine, how- 
ever, means probably that Rehoboam was spared for 
the deserts of his good grandson, Asa, not of his 
wicked son Abijam. The discrepancy would be of 
no importance in the Augustinian view of history ; 
but the anticipation of Asa’s goodness, years before 
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his birth, throws a curious light on the Augustinian 
theory of predestination. But here, as in the case of 
the angles or turning points already mentioned, 
Augustine makes it a matter of principle. Ahaziah, 
Joash, and Amaziah, were struck out because they 
were successively evil. “This, then, is an example 
how a race is cut off when wickedness is shown therein 
in perpetual succession.” There is a slight obstacle 
in the way of this theory in the statement (2 Kings 
xiv. 3) that Amaziah “did that which was right in 
the sight of the Lord;” and even the Chronicler 
(with whom Amaziah is evidently no favourite) does 
not warrant the summary sentence of Augustine. 
But the constant wickedness of Amaziah was neces- 
sary for the Bishop of Hippo, and what should hinder 
him from creating it? In striking contrast with all 
this is the admission of Jerome* that “ according to 
historical truth there were three intervening Kings 
who are omitted by the Evangelist,” ‘‘ because it was 
his purpose to MAKE each of the three periods consist 
of fourteen generations,” while the particular omission 
of the three immediate descendants of Joram is said 
to have been suggested by the fact that “ Joram had 
connected himself with Jezebel’s most impious race.” 
With the theory we have nothing to do; but the 
inference from Jerome’s admission wholly destroys 
the credit of the Evangelist as a historian. After 
such a manipulation of facts, it seems almost needless 
to remark that Matthew makes Zorobabel (12) a son 
of Salathiel, while in 1 Chronicles iii. 19, he is a 
nephew of Salathiel, being the son of his brother 
-Pedaiah ; or that the name of Abiud is not to be 
found among the sons of Zorobabel in the same pas- 
sage of the Chronicles. 

When we turn to the genealogy of the third 
Gospel, difficulties come crowding on us thick as 
falling leaves in autumn. In Matthew Zorobabel is 


* Quoted by Aquinas in Matt. i. 8. 
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the Son of Salathiel, in the Chronicles he is the 
son of Pedaiah, in Luke he is the son of quite a 
new person named Neri. In Matthew the son 
of Zorobabel is Abiud, whose name, as we have 
seen, is not found in the Old Testament ; but in 
Luke the son of Zorobabel is Rhesa, who is also un- 
known to the Chronicles, while in these two names 
(Salathiel and Zorobabel) alone, between David and 
Joseph the husband of Mary, do these two genealo- 
gies agree. From Abraham to David the succession 
is in both the same ; but from David onwards, with 
the two exceptions just mentioned, the pedigrees, 
which agree in deriving the lineage of Jesus through 
Joseph to Abraham, trace the descent through a 
totally different set of names. Joseph’s father in 
Matthew is called Jacob, in Luke Heli ; in the former 
Jesus is descended from David through Solomon, in 
the latter through Nathan. In Matthew the line 
comes through the known series of Kings, in the 
latter (except in Zorobabel and Salathiel) through a 
succession of unknown persons. © 

This difficulty respecting the parentage of Joseph 
is commonly explained on the ground of a Levirate 
marriage, and that the genealogy of Matthew gives 
the natural, that of Luke the legal descent. But it 
is obyious that if the two fathers of Joseph were 
brothers, sons of the same father, they had one and 
the same lineage, and this would involve no difference 
of genealogy beyond Heli and Jacob. Hence has 
arisen the further notion that they were half-brothers, 
sons of the same mother, but of different fathers, 
and that another Levirate marriage had taken place 
in the case of this mother of the real and putative 
fathers of Joseph. This same complicated arrange- 
ment is brought in to account for the appearance of 
Salathiel and Zorobabel, Neri in Luke and Jechonias 
in Matthew standing to Salathiel in the relations of 
Jacob and Heli to Joseph. This is conceivably pos- 
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sible; but the fact, in the case of Salathiel, is dis- 
proved by the statements of the Chronicles. 

The attempt to avoid the difficulty by regarding 
one of the genealogies as that of Mary, is not more 
successful.* Both the Evangelists profess to give the 
genealogy of Joseph; while neither of them gives 
any support to the Davidic descent of Mary, for the 
phrase “ house of David,” in Luke 1. 27, refers to 
Joseph, and not to the more remote word “ virgin,” 
while the pointed expression that Joseph went with 
Mary to Bethlehem, ‘‘because he was (not, they were) 
of the house and lineage of David” (ii. 4), seems to 
exclude the idea. 

The frequent recurrence of the same names in the 
genealogy of Luke gives still more strength to the 
suspicion that the list is in great part factitious. But 
here, again, Eusebius, as quoted in the ‘“ Catena 
Aurea” of. St Thomas Aquinas,t comes forward with 
a bit of special pleading not unlike that by which 
Augustine seeks to save the veracity of Matthew. 
If Luke, he says, had asserted that Joseph was the 
son of Heli, in like manner as Matthew affirmed him 
to be the son of Jacob, “there would be some dis- 
pute. But seeing the case is that Matthew gives his 
opinion, Luke repeats the common opinion of many, 


* For those who may like such food, a farrago of symbolical 
interpretations of these genealogical lists may be found in Mr 
Isaac Williams’s volume on ‘‘ The Nativity.” With these inter- 
pretations we are not here concerned ; but it may be worth while 
to notice his reason for the absence of Mary’s genealogy. It 
was not customary, he says, to give the genealogy of the woman ; 
but ‘‘as Joseph was of the house and lineage of David, and it 
was not lawful for them to marry out of their tribe, and as 
Joseph was a just man and keeper of the law, it would be 
equivalent to her genealogy.” In other words, because Joseph 
was a just man himself, therefore all his ancestors had likewise 
kept the law. Still more wonderful is the assertion that one and 
the same genealogy will do for all the men and women of a tribe. 
While educated men are found to talk such nonsense, English- 
men are poatoely, juste’ in expressing contempt for the fanatica 
ignorance of Hindu Fakirs. 

On Luke iii. 23-38, 
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not his own, .... for since there were among the 
Jews different opinions of the genealogy of Christ, 
and yet all traced him up to David, because to him 
were the promises made, while many affirmed that 
Christ would come through Solomon and the other 
kings: some shunned this opinion because of the. 
many crimes recorded of their kings, and because 
Jeremiah said of Jechonias, that ‘a man should not 
rise of his seed to sit on the throne of David.’ 
This last view Luke takes, though conscious that 
Matthew gives the real truth of the genealogy. This 
is the first reason: the next is a deeper one; for 
Matthew, when he began to write of the things be- 
fore the conception of Mary, and the birth of Jesus 
in the flesh, very fitly, as in a history, commences 
with the ancestry in the flesh, and descending from 
thence, deduces his generation from those who went 
before. For when the Word of God became flesh, 
he descended. But Luke hastens forward to the re- 
generation which takes place in Baptism, and then 
gives another succession of families, and rising up 
from the lowest to the highest, keeps out of sight those 
sinners of whom Matthew makes mention (because he 
who is born again in God is separated from his guilty 
parents, being made the son of God), and relates those 
who have led a virtuous life in the sight of God... . 
To thim, therefore, who is born in God, he ascribes 
parents who are according to God on account of this 
resemblance in character.” 

This singular passage may perhaps justify a doubt 
as to the wholesome influence of the dogma of bap- 
tismal regeneration on a man’s sense of truthfulness ; 
but it is at least remarkable as admitting that Jere- 
miah’s prophecy about Jechoniah was not fulfilled; 
that Luke knew that it had not been fulfilled ; that, 
knowing this, he gave deliberately an opinion which 
was not his own, although he knew further that the 
genealogy of Matthew was right; that he did this 
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because he wanted to have only good men in the 
genealogy of one who had been baptized, and that to 
serve his purpose he framed a list of saints, dwellers 
in Nephelokokkygia, children of the mist, to the dis- 
comfiture of Eliakim, Azor, Sadoc, Achim, and the’ 
rest, who are cast aside as “sinners,” although his 
charity was large enough to take in Judah, the son 
of Jacob. It would be unfair to pass over the com- 
ment of Origen, that the lineage of Jesus in Luke is 
traced, not through Solomon, but through Nathan, 
because the latter reproved David for the death of 
Uriah and the birth of Solomon, 

It is however, of greater moment to determine, if — 
we can, whether any countenance was given by Jesus 
himself to that idea of his Davidic descent (in any 
except a spiritual sense), which it is clearly the object 
of both these genealogies to uphold. So far as we 
may see, the question must be answered in the nega- 
tive. The dilemma into which he brings the Pharisees 
by asking who the Christ is, and how David, being 
his father, could in such case speak of him as Lord, 
implies a rejection of the idea; nor does the title 
‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth,” tend to any other conclusion. 
If the Synoptic stories are true, the birth of Jesus 
had been notorious; it had been marked by the 
appearance of a star, and the visit of mysterious 
strangers ; by the slaughter of children throughout a 
whole district; by the presentation of the child in the 
Temple, as well as by all the marvellous circumstances 
attendant on the birth of his precursor, John the 
Baptist. According to these traditions, there was no 
man living about whose birth and early history there 
could be less doubt. Eastern Magi had knelt before 
him as he lay in the manger; the shepherds of Beth- 
lehem had crowded round him after they heard the 
angels singing in the heavens; aged saints had received 
him into their arms in the Temple with thankful joy, 
and with the explicit warning that the child was set 
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for the rising and falling of many in Israel. At the 
age of twelve the child himself had disputed with 
the greatest doctors of Jerusalem, and left them aston- 
ished at his understanding and answers. Yet all 
these traditions of his Davidic descent are seemingly 
forgotten, when he comes to enter on his ministry. 
In Capernaum he is known simply as the carpenter’s 
son. In Nazareth the people wonder whence he had 
obtained his wisdom. But no reference is made to 
the circumstances of his birth, either by his hearers, 
by his mother, who pondered all those things, and 
kept them in her heart, or by himself. The fourth 
Gospel, which makes Jerusalem and not Galilee the 
chief scene of his labours, betrays the same forgetful- 
ness. The Jews assert positively his want of educa- 
tion (John vii. 15), in the very temple where he had 
astonished the doctors some twenty years before; and 
their assertion that they knew whence he came, is not 
only not denied, but admitted by Jesus himself. Yet 
this assertion was accompanied by the declaration 
that when Christ cometh no man knoweth whence 
he is, although, thirty years before, on the inquiry 
of Herod, they were ready with the answer that he 
must be of the lineage of David, and must be born in 
Bethlehem. 

These are facts patent on the face of the Gospel 
histories. It is no part of the critic’s office to account 
for the growth of traditions, which he proves to be 
self-contradictory. Yet there is nothing strange in 
the conclusion that the idea of a natural descent from 
David may have followed the application of the title 
“Son of David” in a spiritual sense, and that genea- 
logies may have been framed in accordance with this 
idea. However this may be, the manifest evidences 
of fabrication, with the tangled mass of contradictions 
which are the necessary result of fabrication, deprive 
both these genealogies of all historical value and 
authority. 
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The genealogy in Matthew is followed, while that 
in Luke is preceded, by a narrative which denies the 
descent of Jesus from David through Joseph by a 
natural order. Yet if these genealogies are not taken 
as asserting the natural parentage of Jesus through 
Joseph, they are absolutely meaningless. When the 
Manichean Faustus protested against the absurdity of 
tracing the line through Joseph on the reservation 
that Joseph was not the father of Jesus, Augustine 
could only urge the necessity of so tracing it on 
account of the superior dignity of the masculine 
gender. But it is unnecessary to remark that any 
one who disbelieved the paternity of Joseph would 
have traced the pedigree through Mary, if he believed 
that Mary also was of the seed of David. The fact 
that both genealogies traced it through Joseph seems 
to be conclusive evidence that at the time when they 
were drawn up, an opinion prevailed which regarded 
Jesus as the son of Joseph by natural descent. It 
would follow from this fact, that the genealogies were 
greedily adopted by the compilers of these Gospels, 
in order to establish the Davidic descent of Jesus ; 
Luke at least, perceived them to be out of harmony 
with his narrative, and therefore inserted that Jesus 
was supposed to be the son of Joseph ; as though a false 
supposition could make an alien genealogy apposite. 

Thus these lists, although of no value as pedigrees, 
acquire no slight significance as illustrating the growth 
of Christian theology.* 


* It is notable that Dean Milman is wholly silent on the subject 
of these genealogies and of the difficulties involved in them. 

For some remarks on Dean Alford’s mode of dealing with these 
Si ppioaa at the reader is referred to ‘‘Commentators and 

ierophants,” Part I. p. 15, et seq. 
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THE NARRATIVES OF THE CONCEPTION, BIRTH 
AND INFANCY. 


If a reader, taking up the first Gospel without any 
knowledge of the third, or of any later Christian 
literature bearing on the subject, should confine him- 
self strictly to the statements of Matthew, he would 
conclude that Joseph the betrothed husband of Mary, 
discovering that his future wife was with child not 
by himself, thought of privately putting her away ; 
that the ONLY intimation of the true cause of Mary’s 
pregnancy was received by* him in a dream, in which 
he thought that the angel of the Lord announced to 
him that the child had been conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, and that he should be called Jesus the Saviour, 
in order to fulfil a prophecy of Isaiah (i. 22-23) that 
the Messiah should be born of a Virgin; that on the 
strength of this dream, and of this alone, he took to 
him Mary his wife, without availing himself of his 
rights as a husband until after the birth of her first- 
born: that after his birth some wise men, or Magi, 
from the East, who had seen his star, came to Jeru- 
salem, to see if they could find him; that Herod, 
hearing of their errand, was troubled, and all the 
people were thrown into alarm ; that the chief priests, 
when questioned as to the birthplace of Messiah 
or Christ, answered at once that it must be Bethle- 
hem in accordance with a prophecy of Micah (ii. 6) ; 
that Herod < ) having ascertained the time at which 
the Magi had seen the star, sent them to look for the 
child, bidding them to return to him that he too 
might go and worship him; that as soon as they set 
out from Jerusalem, the star which they had once be- 
fore seen reappeared, and guiding them forwards, 
stood at last over the very spot where the child was, 
that after presenting to him in the presence of his 
mother, Mary, their gifts of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh, they were warned in a dream not to return to 
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Herod ; while Joseph and Mary were in like manner 
warned to take the child away secretly into Egypt, 
and that accordingly, in order to fulfil a prophecy of 
Hosea (15), Joseph took the child and his mother 
straight from Bethlehem into Egypt, leaving Herod, 
when he discovered that he had been cheated by the 
Magi, to command a general massacre of the children 
in Bethlehem and its neighbourhood, in order to fulfil 
another prophecy by Jeremiah ; that on the death of 
Herod, Joseph, again taught by an angel in a dream, 
returned with the child from Egypt, but being afraid 
to go to Jerusalem, went by a side route to Galilee, 
and took up his abode at Nazareth (23) to fulfil some 
other prophecies. 

On trying to expound “ In those days” (Matt. iii. 1), 
the reader would infer that until John’s baptism, 
Jesus was present only in Bethlehem, Egypt, and 
Nazareth. To Jerusalem he was not taken even 
after the death of Herod, while his reputed father 
Joseph learns nothing of the circumstances of the 
conception from his mother Mary, who is wholly 
silent throughout the narrative. The reader might 
further mark that the first tidings of the birth of 
Jesus are brought to Jerusalem by the Magi; that a 
star, visible to the Magi on their journey from Jeru- 
salem to Bethlehem, must also have been visible to 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and have impressed still 
more deeply on their minds the birth of the Messiah 
or Christ; and that the slaughter of the Innocents 
would still further mark, by a painful memory not 
soon effaced from the hearts of mothers, the circum- 
stances attendant on the visit of the mysterious Magi. 

But before scrutinizing the alleged astronomical 
phenomenon, he might perhaps remark that the whole 
tenor of the narrative is the most complete justifica- 
tion of the science of astrology ; that the first intima- 
tion of the birth of the Son of God was given to the 
worshippers of Ahuramasda (Ormuzd), who have the 
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power of distinguishing with certainty his peculiar 
‘star; that from these heathen the first tidings of his 
birth are received by the Jews at Jerusalem; and 
therefore that the theory must be right which connects 
great events in the life of men with phenomena 
in the starry heavens. If this Divine sanction of 
astrology is contested on the ground that this was an 
exceptional event, in which, simply to bring the Magi 
to Jerusalem, God caused the star to appear in ac- 
cordance with their superstitious science, the difficulty 
is only pushed one degree backwards ; for in this case 
God, it is asserted, wrought an event which was 
perfectly certain to strengthen the belief of the Magi, 
of Herod, of the Jewish priests, and of the Jews 
generally, in the truth of astrology. If, to avoid this 
alternative, recourse be had to the notion that the 
star appeared by chance, and that this chance or accident 
directed the Magi aright, is the position really im- 
proved? Is chance consistent with any notion of 
supernatural interposition ? 

A similar difficulty recurs in the application of the 
alleged prophecy that the Messiah should be born in 
Bethlehem. The passage in the book of Micah says 
nothing about his birth in Bethlehem; it merely 
asserts that some expected governor should come out 
of (not be born in) Bethlehem,* and save Judah from 


* The expectations (whatever they may have been) of a Deliverer 
looked for by the Jews cannot be taken as accrediting an alleged 
prediction, unless we can show that the prediction and the antici- 

ation were both clear and definite. General expectations of a like 
ind have been entertained among all depressed and conquered 
peoples. It is not always easy to understand Dean Milman’s 
meaning, when he speaks of subjects transcending human ex- 
perience ; and therefore it might be rash to affirm that he interprets 
of Christ the saying about the sceptre of Judah and the star of 
Jacob. But to this expectation among the Jews at the time of 
the birth of Christ, Tacitus, he says, ‘‘as is well known, bears 
witness.” But in the passage which Dr Milman quotes from his 
_Histories V. 13, Tacitus is speaking of the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and states that at that precise time the Jews looked for 
the rising of a great deliverer, and interprets the prophecy of 
Vespasian and Titus. If there could be a doubt on this point (and 


C 
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the Assyrians. It follows, therefore, that as astrological 
science or chance directed the Magi rightly to Jeru- 
salem, so a wrong interpretation of alleged prophecy 
guided the chief priests right to the birth-place of the 
Messiah. Here again, then, this result must have been 
brought about by Divine interposition (which on this 
hypothesis caused an error to lead to truth), or by 
accident. The alternative must be left to those who 
choose to take either horn of the dilemma. 

But the difficulties are as yet only begun. Herod’s 
first anxious question to the Magi is to ascertain the 
time of the appearance of the star. He “inquires 
diligently,” (ii. 7); and he must have had a motive 
for so doing. hat was this motive? Could he 
have any other purpose than that of determining the 
age under which no infants in the neighbourhood of 
Bethlehem should be allowed to live? But, according 
to the narrative, Herod never conceived the idea of 
slaughtering the children till he found ‘that he had 
been “mocked of the wise men ;” and the mythical 
nature of the story is betrayed by this anticipation of 
motives which at the time spoken of could have no 
existence. Yet further, Herod, who, though in a 
high degree cruel, unjust, and unscrupulous, is repre- 
sented as a man of no slight sagacity, clearness of 
purpose, and strength of will, and who feels a deadly 
jealousy of an infant whom he knows to have been 
recently born in Bethlehem, a place only a few miles 
distant from Jerusalem, is here described not as 
sending his own emissaries privately to put him to 


there is none), the way in which Tacitus speaks of Christ makes it 
antecedently oe eee that he would regard such 
anticipations as being directed to him. Of the prophecy of Micah, 
the Dean simply says that ‘‘no prediction in the Old Testament 
appears more distinct than that which assigns for the nativity of the 
great prince, who was born to’perpetuate the line of David, the same 
town which had given birth to his royal ancestor.” It is enough to 
reply that the passage of Micah says nothing about any nativity. 
And did Christ perpetuate the line of David? Ifthe word be taken 
in @ spiritual sense, surely Bethlehem may be spiritualized also. 
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death, or despatching them with the Magi or detain- 
ing the Magi at Jerusalem, until he had ascertained 
the truth of their tale and the correctness of the 
answer of the priests and scribes, but as simply 
suffering the Magi to go by themselves, at the same 
time charging them to return with the information 
for which he had shown himself so feverishly 
anxious. * 

This strange conduct can be accounted for only on 
the ground of a judicial blindness; but they who 
resort to such an explanation must suppose that it 
was inflicted in order to save the new-born Christ 
from the death thus threatened ; and if they adopt 
this hypothesis, they must further believe that this 
arrangement likewise insured the death of a large 
number of infants instead of one. A natural reluc- 
tance to take up such a notion might prompt the 
question, Why were the Magi brought to Jerusalem at 
all? If they knew that the star was the star of Christ 


(ii. 2), and were by this knowledge conducted to 


Jerusalem, why did it not suffice to guide them 
straight to Bethlehem, and thus prevent the slaughter 
of the Innocents? Why did the star desert them after 
its first appearance, not to be seen again till they 
issued from Jerusalem? or, if it did not desert 
them, why did they ask of Herod and the priests the 
road which they should take, when, by the hypothesis, 
the star was ready to guide them? As far as the 
Evangelist is concerned, these last incidents were so 
arranged only to enable him to bring in the alleged 
prophecy of Micah, which we have seen to be 
thoroughly inapplicable. 

On the nature of the star it seems idle to waste 


* Dean Milman alleges certain atrocities committed by Herod on 
the discovery of the plot of Bagoas as a fitting prelude for the 
slaughter of the innocents ; but he says nothing of the silence of 
Josephus both on this event ‘and on the visit of the Magi and the 
other incidents which preceded it. 
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many words.* In a narrative involved in such a web 
of contradictions, it is a throwing away of time to 
Inquire whether at or about this time there was or 
was not some conjunction or transit of stars, or some 
appearance of a comet. We may give all due weight 
to the assertion of Kepler that a remarkable transit 
took place much about this time; and yet we may 
affirm that neither that transit nor any comet could 
be this phenomenon. We know well that the con- 
junction of planets is by comparison only a momentary 
phenomenon, and that comets, like other bodies in 
the heavens, will not appear to point to or to stand over 
any definite spot, as we move from place to place, 
but will appear to go forward with our movement ; 
and that the phenomenon here recorded, if it is to be 
explained at all by human experience, could only 
have been a body far within the reach of the earth’s 
attraction ; and in this case its light would have been 
extinguished in a much shorter time than that which 


* Dean Milman (‘ History of Christianity ’ I. iii.) deprecates the 
rigidity of interpretation which identifies this phenomenon with a 
conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, and asks for the same latitude 
of expression in the New Testament which is allowed for the old. 
We may fairly ask, in the first place, what is the latitude of expres- 
sion allowed in the Old Testament; and, secondly, what, if this 
latitude be granted, Dean Milman takes this phenomenon to have 
been? It was either something or nothing. But it is useless to talk 
of ‘‘ persons awestruck under such extraordinary events,” when he 
has himself asserted that they lived in an age in which events the 
most astounding in our judgment might ‘‘pass off as little more 
than ordinary occurrences.” Of the sanction which this legend of 
the star gives to the pretended science of astrology, the Dean, as 
usual in cases of real difficulty, says nothing. 

It would, however, be most unfair to withhold the fact that the 
‘History of Christianity’ was published more than thirty years ago, 
and that we may therefore be criticising opinions which the author 
had long since abandoned. But as he never formally withdrew his 
words, they lie open to sober and impartial criticism: and the 
remarks which may here be made upon them must not be taken as 
implying any disparagement of the earnest and conscientious 
labours of a writer who strove zealously and successfully to remove 
prejudice and dispel fallacies, and did a great work in his 
generation. 
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must have been spent in a night* journey from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem. 

We have already seen that the passage adduced 
from Micah to prove the birth of Christ in Bethlehem 
has been misapplied. The same remark must be made 
on the prophecy cited from Jeremiah in reference to 
the slaughter of the Innocents, and indeed on all pas- 
sages cited from the prophetical books, whether in 
this Gospel or in any other books of the New Testa- 
ment. The sentence of Jeremiah (xxxi. 15), refers 
not to children slaughtered at Bethlehem hundreds of 
years after his death, but to persons taken captive at 
Rama in the tribe of Benjamin near the tomb of 
Rachel, who is thus represented as weeping for her 
children; but these, the prophet adds, shall return, 
and her sorrow shall be turned into joy. At Bethle- 
hem, Leah should weep, not Rachel, for Leah was the 
mother of Judah and his descendants. 

The passage cited (i. 23) from Isaiah to prove the 
birth of Christ from a Virgin is (if possible) still more 
violently forced. The chapter in Isaiah explains it- 
self. The confederate armies of Rezin, King of Syria, 
and Pekah, King of Israel, had marched against Jeru- 
salem, to the consternation of King Ahaz, who is 
warned by Isaiah to keep quiet, and not to heed the 
two tails of these smoking firebrands, Rezin and 
Pekah. Isaiah further bids him ask for a sign, and 
when Ahaz refuses, tells him that a damsel shall con- 
ceive and bear a son, whose name shall be called Im- 
manuel, and who should eat butter and honey, and 
that before this child should know to refuse the evil 
and choose the good, the land abhorred by Ahaz 


* Nothing is said of the hour at which they left Jerusalem ; but 
we may give them the benefit of the doubt and suppose that they 
journeyed by night, for, if they travelled by day, the star would 
necessarily be invisible. 

For the equivocations and shufflings of Dean Alford onthe whole 
subject of the visit of the Magi, see ‘‘ Commentators and Hiero- 
phants,” Part I. pp. 17-26. 
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should be forsaken of both her Kings. The words of 
Isaiah thus referred to events which were to take 
place during the lifetime of Ahaz; nor do they inti- 
mate that the conception of this child was to be in any 
way extraordinary, or that the young woman should 
be a virgin in our sense of the word. This child again 
was to be called Immanuel: but Mary was bidden to call 
her child Jesus, and the meaning of the two words is 
not the same. Yet more, in what way were butter 
and honey especially the food of Jesus; and how . 
could an event which was not to take place for seven 
centuries, be by any possibility a sign to Ahaz? Re- 
ferring the words, however, to events in his own day, 
we see that Isaiah is represented as saying that before 
this child should have ceased to be an infant, the land 
which he abhorred (z.e., Syria and Israel) should be 
forsaken of both her Kings (i.¢., Rezin should be slain 
and Pekah taken captive). Whether Isaiah foretold 
even these events is another question. The narrative 
In one casual phrase seems to betray the fact that he 
did not. The refusal of Ahaz to ask a sign or to tempt 
the Lord is followed by words of blame on the very 
ground that he had been thus not only wearying men, 
but tempting God also; and an expostulation so in- 
congruous seems to be the result of a modification of 
the original narrative. At the least, we have here no 
evidence that Isaiah had any foreknowledge of events 
beyond that which may be the fruit of long experience 
added to great natural powers of discernment. 

The misapplication (ii. 15) of the passage of Hosea 
to the return of Joseph and Mary with the young 
child from Egypt is scarcely less extravagant. The 
prophetical writings are full of denunciations against 
any dealings with that country, or its inhabitants; and 
Hosea (xi. 1) far from speaking of things to come, re- 
fers only to the past history of the Israelites in the 
words, ‘When Israel was a child, then I loved him, 
and called my son out of Egypt.” But this call was 


= 
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. answered only by rebellion. “I taught Ephraim also 
to go, taking them by their arms: but they knew not 
that I healed them. [ drew them with the bands of 
love, and I was to them as they that take off the yoke 
on their jaws.” One clause alone will serve the pur- 
pose of the Evangelist, and that one clause, in defiance 
of the plainest context, he takes out from a series of 
sentences which he would have shuddered to apply to 
Jesus. In these instances he has forced passages to 
suit his objects ; in the last verse of the second chap- 
ter he invents a prophecy. There is no prediction in 
any part of the Old Testament that any one shall be 
called a Nazarene. They who please may adopt the 
explanation of Jerome that if Matthew had meant to 
quote a particular text, he would not have written 
Prophets but the prophet, and that by thus using the 
plural, he evidently means to take the general sense 
of all Scripture which indisputably testifies that the 
Lord shall be (Nazar) holy. _ 

But the motives which in this Gospel animate the 
living are not, less mysterious than the interpretations 
assigned to the words of prophets in former ages. A 
dream, or rather, as it is said, an angel in a dream, 
bids Joseph return with the child and his mother into 
the land of Israel. Herod is dead; but Archelaus, 
his son, still reigns in Judea. Fearing his wrath, 

Joseph shrinks from going to Jerusalem, and warned 
again in a dream,* “turns aside into the parts of 

* Dean Milman, in an appendix on the “Influence of the more 
imaginative incidents of the early Evangelic History on the pro- 
pagation and maintenance of the religion,” traces the rapid pro- 
gress and wide acceptance of the traditional Christianity to the 
Thaumaturgy which runs through the Gospel narratives. The pas- 
sages which relate these marvellous interpositions and prodigies, 
and which “cannot accord with the more subtle and fastidious 
intelligence of the present times,” are precisely those which were 
‘¢ dearest to the believers of an i inative age ;” by this ‘‘super- 
natural agency” the doctrines of Christianity were implanted on 
the mind, and the reverential feeling, thus excited, most powerfully 


contributed to maintain the efficacy of the religion for at least 
seventeen centuries, In these considerations the Dean sees “an 
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Galilee,” as though the change of plan involved little. 
more of toil and difficulty, and takes up his abode in 
a city called Nazareth, which, the Evangelist clearly 
means, he now entered for the first time. Yet to go 
from Egypt to Galilee it is absolutely necessary to 
pass through the whole of Judea, or else to go through 
the deserts on the East and North of the Dead Sea, 
as well as the country of Moab, and then to cross the 
Jordan into Samaria or the Lake of Gennesareth into 


argument of considerable weight.” The passages relating these 
wonders (he makes an exception in favour of the Resurrection, 
‘ History of Christianity,’ I. 131) ‘‘are not the vital and essential 
truths of Christianity, but the vehicle by which these truths are 
communicated; a kind of e by which opinions were con- 
veyed and sentiments infused.” Unfortunately in a previous pas- 
sage (p. 117) he had spoken of a belief in these supernatural events 
as the foundation of the religion, as something which the religion 
could not have invented, and as being indispensable to its existence. 
It is true that here, too, he specifies the Resurrection; but if this 
event, together perhaps with the Incarnation and Ascension, be 
alone left, the Thaumaturgy of the Gospels as a whole is destroyed; 
and this cannot be the Dean’s meaning. He must therefore mean 
that a belief in these wonders generally was the indispensable 
foundation of the religion; and it is precisely this ed ae a 
which he contradicts by speaking of these prodigies simply as a kind 
of language for conveying opinions and infusing sentiments, in other 
words, as a mere dressing or embellishment to which there are no 
corresponding historical facts. But from the fact “ that this mode 
of communication with mankind was for so long a period so effec- 
tive,” he thinks that we may “not unreasonably infer its original 
adoption by Divine Wisdom.” Thus ‘this language of poetic in- 
cident becomes part of the Divine Order ;” but the language alone 
is the fact, the incidents belonging to the Cloud-land. The Dean 
is, however, anxious to guard against the charge “of carrying the 
idea of “accommodation” to an unprecedented length, and urges 
that ‘‘from the necessity of the case there must be some departure 
from the pure and essential spirituality of the Deity, in order to 
communicate with the human race; some kind of condescension 
from the infinite and inconceivable state of Godhead, to become 
cognizable, or to enter into any kind of relation with material and — 
dimly-mental man.” This is dangerous reasoning, as justifying 
logically a system of unquestioning belief ; and as such it has been 
pushed home by Dean Mansel. The fallacy lies in the use of the 
ambiguous and undefined terms, ‘‘absolute” and “infinite; ” and 
the groundlessness of the whole argument is conclusively shown by 
Mr J. 5S. Mill in the memorable “‘ seventh” chapter of his ‘ Exami- 
nation of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy.’ 
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Galilee, before Nazareth could be reached. And when 
he had done all this, he would still be in the lion’s 
mouth, if a dread of the family of Herod was the 
real motive to his journey. If Archelaus was to be 
feared in Jerusalem, his brother Antipas would be 
scarcely less formidable in Galilee. 

Such are some (but by no means all) of the diffi- 
culties involved in the narrative of the first Gospel, 
considered strictly by itself. These difficulties are 
certainly not lessened, when we compare the traditions 
here recorded with others in the Old Testament, or with 
the legendary narratives of other nations. The idea 
of birth from a Virgin was by no means new.* Dean 
Milmanf cites the instances of Bouddha, and the 
Chinese Fohi; and to those may be added such 
legends as those of Aisculapius, Pythagoras, Chandra- 
gupta, Moses, and, above all, of Plato. The tyrant, who 


* The points of likeness have a still wider range. “There is, 
indeed,” says Mr Mahaffy (Prolegomena to Ancient History p. 416), 
“hardly a great and fruitful idea in the Jewish or Christian 
systems which has not its analogy in the Egyptian faith. The 
development of the one God into a Trinity ; the incarnation of the 
mediating Deity in a virgin, and without a father ; his conflict and 
his momentary “defeat by the powers of darkness; his partial 
victory (for the enemy is not destroyed); his resurrection and 
reign over an eternal kingdom with his justified saints ; his dis- 
tinction from, and yet identity with, the uncreate, incomprehensible 
Father, whose form is unknown, and who dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands,—all these theological conceptions pervade the 
oldest religion of Egypt. So, too, the contrast and even the 
apparent inconsistencies between our moral and theological beliefs 
—the vacillating attribution of sin and guilt partly to moral weak- 
ness, partly to the interference of evil spirits, and likewise of 
righteousness to moral worth, and again to the help of good genii 
or angels ; the immortality of the soul and its final judgment ; the 
purgatorial fire, the tortures of the damned,—all these things have 
met us in the Egyptian Ritual and moral treatises. So, too, the 
purely human tide of morals, and the catdlogue of virtues and vices, 
are by natural consequence as like as are the theoretical systems.” 
Well may Mr Mahaffy add, ‘‘I recoil from opening this great subject 
now; it is enough to have lifted the veil and shown the scene of 
many a future contest.” Prolegomena, to Ancient History, p. 417. 

t ‘ History of Christianity,’ I. 99. 
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seeks the life of these virgin-born children, 1s seldom 
wanting. They are all delivered, and all grow up to be 
powerful, wise, or good ; but their deliverance gener- 
ally involves the death of many in their stead. The 
decree of Pharaoh seals the doom of all new-born male 
children of the Hebrews : that of Herod cuts off all the 
infants of two years old and under in Bethlehem. 
Later Jewish legends transferred the same idea to the 
history of Abraham, and spoke of Nimrod as warned 
by a star, that Terah would have a son who should 
become the father of a mighty people. Moses, too, is 
taken away to a distant land, like the mythical heroes 
already mentioned, and like a multitude of others 
whose names it might be tedious to cite, while the 
narrative of the Presentation presents a close parallel 
to the story of Bouddha the pure, who, virgin-born, as 
Dean Milman remarks, is presented in the temple and 
blessed by an aged Saint, who takes him in his arms, 
—Bouddha, who said, “Let. all the sins that were 
committed in this world fall on me, that the world 
may be delivered.”* It needs all the diligence and all 
the strength of those who regard the old tradition as 
genuine history, to prove that these Hindu legends 
were directly suggested by statements in the Synoptic 
Gospels. 

But when from the first we turn to the third 
Gospel, we are confronted with an entirely different 
narrative. Without noticing the events which are 
stated to have preceded and accompanied the birth of 
the Baptist, we have an account of the nativity of 
Jesus, which presents a singular contrast to that of 
the first Gospel. Any one who confined himself 
strictly. to this account would learn that the angel 
Gabriel appeared in Nazareth to the Virgin Mary who 
was espoused to Joseph, and told her that she should 


* Kumarilaé, quoted by Professor Max Mitller, ‘ History of San- 
skrit Literature,’ p. 80. 
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become the mother of a child, conceived not by ordinary 
generation but by the Holy Ghost, that his name should 
be called Jesus, and that he should receive the throne 
of his father David ; that Mary, having heard these 
tidings, went in haste to the city where Zacharias and 
Elizabeth were living ; that the babe in Elizabeth’s 
womb leaped at the approach of Mary, who broke out 
into a song of thanksgiving for the providence which 
fills the hungry with good things and sends the rich 
empty away ; that Mary, after remaining there three 
months, returned to Nazareth ; and that the birth of 
John the Baptist, following in due time, caused great 
excitement, and the circumstances attending it ‘‘ were 
noised abroad throughout all the hill country. of 
Judea.” He would further learn that these things 
took place at the time of the taxing carried out by 
Quirinus (Cyrenius, li. 2), governor of Syria; that for 
the purposes of enrolment Joseph with Mary goes from 
Nazareth to Bethlehem, where Jesus is born in a 
stable ; that his birth was announced by angels sing- 
ing in the sky, to shepherds who watched their flocks 
by night ; that the shepherds found the child, as they 
had been directed, and in great astonishment spread 
everywhere (ii. 17) the tidings of all that they had 
seen and heard ; that on the eighth day the child was 
circumcised, and that after the days of purification 
(1.e., after forty days) Joseph and Mary presented him 
in the Temple at Jerusalem, where Simeon proclaimed 
that the child was set for the rising and falling again 
of many in Israel, and where Anna both blessed him 
and spoke of him to all who looked for redemption in 
Jerusalem ; and lastly, that, after a peaceable perform- 
ance of all things ordered in the law of the Lord, they 
returned from Jerusalem to their own city, Nazareth. 

According to this narrative, then, the child Jesus 
spends the first forty days of his life in Bethlehem, 
and after a few days spent in Jerusalem, is then 
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carried to his permanent home in Nazareth. The 
appearance of Gabriel to Mary, and her visit to Eliza- 
beth, may possibly be taken as events anterior to, and 
supplementary of, the narrative of Matthew ; but as 
in the first Gospel Joseph receives the intimation of 
Mary’s pregnancy not from Mary herself but in a 
dream, so here we are not told that Mary imparted 
her knowledge to Joseph, who is seemingly left to dis- 
cover the fact as best he may. In Luke, however, 
there is no trace of Joseph’s intention to put his 
espoused wife away privily. In all other respects the 
two narratives altogether oppose and exclude each 
other. Not a word is there in the third Gospel of the 
star, or of the wise men ; not a word of the jealousy 
of Herod, or of the questions put to the chief priests 
and scribes ; not a word of the presentation of the 
gifts; of the sudden journey into Egypt; of the 
slaughter of the innocents ; of the secret and circuit- 
ous return into Galilee after the death of Herod (1.e., 
it would seem, in the following year). 

Instead of this, according to the third Gospel, the 
child, after a few days spent at Jerusalem, is, within 
a few weeks after his birth, safely lodged in Nazareth.* 
In the first Gospel, Jesus never appears in Jerusalem 


* Equivocation can scarcely go to greater lengths than in the 
passage in which Mr Isaac Williams tries to ‘‘ harmonize” this part 
of the narratives of Matthew and Luke. 

‘‘ The words of Luke,” he says, ‘‘ after the account of what took 
place at the Purification, seem to indicate an intention of returning 
to Nazareth after that event ; and the custom of the Jews of going 
up to Jerusalem for religious services, and again returning to dis- 
tant parts of the country, occurs so frequently and so incidentally 
throughout the Gospels, that it is natural to suppose 2 may have 
been their intention to do so. For, alluding to that ceremony, he 
proceeds, ‘ And when they had performed all things according to 
the Law of the Lord, they returned into Galilee to their own city, 
Nazareth. . . . Here, therefore, we must fix the slaughter of the 
infants and the flight into t, at a time when they were return- 
ing or intending to return to Galilee, or, indeed, possibly after they 
had returned ; for 8S. Chrysostom seems to think that they returned 
to Nazareth before they went to Egypt. . . . But it is, of course, 
very possible that Luke may merely introduce the mention of the 
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at all till the last year of his ministry (xxi. 1). In 
Luke he is described as being taken quietly and openly 
into the temple, at a time when Matthew's Gospel 
represents him as being hidden away in Egypt, the 
facts of the circumcision and the purification not being 
mentioned at all. In Luke, there is no fear of Herod, 
who seems never to trouble himself about the child, 
or even to have any knowledge of him. There is no 
trouble or misery at Bethlehem, and certainly no 
mourning for children slain. Far from flying hur- 
riedly away by night, his parents celebrate openly, 
and at the usual time, the circumcision of the child ; 
and when he is presented in the temple, there is not 
only no sign that enemies seek his life, but the devout 
saints give public thanks for the manifestation of the 
Saviour.* The events are talked about everywhere ; 
they are noised abroad, in a way likely to excite the 
greatest present wonder, and leave the deepest per- 
manent impression. Expressions of astonishment run 
through the narratives. The shepherds at Bethlehem, 


return to Nazareth, in order to connect it with the incident which 
he is about to introduce in our Lord’s subsequent childhood.” 

If it was not one thing, it was some other thing ; and whichever 
it be, this is what was the fact, because it ought to be the fact. 
On this method, it would be both an easy and an edifying task to 
‘‘ harmonize” the a ee of the mythical Charlemagne with the 
chamraeage soe of Eginhard. Extremes meet; and the utmost irre- 
verence of scepticism cannot exceed the irreverence of devout com- 
mentators, who convert the express statement of a return to Na- 
zareth into an intention of returning thither. Of the dishonesty of 
such statements we say nothing. The Decalogue contains no pre- 
cept against falsehood. 

In speaking of the Infancy, Dean Milman barely notices the 
fact, that there are difficulties in the Chronology of the presenta- 
tion and the flight into Egypt (History of Christianity, I. 110). 
He refers to certain improbabilities, and bids us remember that 
Bethlehem was only six miles from Jerusalem. He forgets, appar- 
ently, that the Gospel narrative fixes the time. The Circumcision 
takes plate on the eighth day, the presentation immediately after 
the fu ent of the legal period of purification ; in the one case 
they go for a long sojourn into t, in the other they return 
straight to Nazareth. But it is needless to tell the tale of contra- 
dictions twice, although the harmonizers seem never weary of 
repeating the vague phrases which are intended to explain them, 
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opinion of the Evangelist, the discovery was made 
without any announcement on Mary’s part, and in- 
deed in spite of her silence. This silence is in itself 
inexplicable on other grounds. Is it possible to sup- 
pose that a really pure-minded woman, when told by 
a visible messenger from heaven that she was to be- 
come a mother in a way wholly beyond or out of the 
course of nature, would not have hastened at once 
with the tidings to her future husband, but would have 
suffered him by her silence to entertain for months 
suspicions intolerable from their injustice? Is it 
worth while to notice the vain attempts to reconcile 
these flagrant inconsistencies or impossibilities by 
notions such as that Joseph was at a distance, when 
both the Gospels represent him and Mary as both in 
the same place; or that Mary, in deep perplexity, 
reserved her intelligence till she had' taken council 
with Elizabeth, when the motive assigned to her 
visit in the third Gospel is not anxiety or doubt 
as to her duty, but simply to assure herself of the 
sign given to her by the angel (viz., the pregnancy of 
Elizabeth), an assurance given almost before she 
crosses the threshold, and followed by an immediate 
outburst of exultant thanksgiving? Is it worth 
while to waste words on the supposition that Mary 
did tell Joseph, but that he refused to believe her ? 
Are we to suppose that a man, thus incredulous about 
the message of an angel who had spoken with Mary 
while she was awake, should have his scruples in- 
stantly removed by phantasms in a dream? And, in 
such case, would the angel who appears to Joseph in 
Matthew have failed to reprove him for such mis- 
placed incredulity? The analysis may be extended 
indefinitely. No announcement from Mary informs 
Elizabeth of the mercies vouchsafed to her; no 
astonishment or excitement on the part of Elizabeth 
causes a movement of the child in her womb. At 
the approach of Mary, and before a word is uttered, 
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the child, of its own accord, leaps in the womb for 
joy (z.¢., in perfect consciousness of the reason of its 
moving), and the movement of the child is followed, 
not preceded, by the excitement of the mother.* 
This beginning is followed, not by the dialogue of 
ordinary conversation, but by a hymn expressive of 
Mary’s thankfulness, made up of phrases from the 
Old. Testament, more especially from the song put 
into the mouth of Hannah after the birth of Samuel. 
Not only the circumstances, however, of this visit, but 
the visit itself, are excluded by the narrative in the 
first Gospel, as well as deprived of all credit by the 
self-contradictions of the third ; and hence no evi- 
dence is furnished by the third Gospel for the alleged 
facts that John the Baptist was only six months older 
than Jesus, that there was any kindred between the 
two mothers, or any intimacy between the two 
families, | 

In truth, the narrative of the events preceding the 
birth of the Baptist is not less full of difficulty than 
those which have been already examined. An angel 
appears (Luke i. 11), and informs Zacharias that he 
is the angel Gabriel, “‘ who stands before God ;” that 
Zacharias’s prayer is heard, and that his wife Eliza- 
beth, (though past age, like Sarah,) shall bear a son, 
who shall be called John, and be a Nazarene from his 
mother’s womb, and become a second Elijah, and a 
successful preacher of righteousness. After this, 
announcing the Baptist’s birth, the angel smites 
Zacharias with dumbness because he asked for a 

* Dean Milman (History of Christianity, p. 101), says that on 
this visit the joy occasioned by the miraculous conception seemed 
to communicate itself to the child of which the latter was pregnant. 
The statement of the third Sorrel which is unmistakably clear, 


is precisely the reverse of this, e hymn-writer is thus far more 
faithful than the Dean :— 
‘¢That Son, that Royal Son she bore, 
Whom Gabriel’s voice had told afore ; 
Whom, in his mother yet concealed, 
The infant Baptist had revealed.”, 
D 
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sign to assure his faith. This severity is singularly 
unlike the treatment of Abraham, Hannah, and others 
under similar circumstances in the earlier traditions 
of the Old Testament, as well as of Joseph in the first 
Gospel. Zacharias then comes out of the sanctuary 
dumb, and stands beckoning. He afterwards finds 
means to tell his wife (we suppose, by writing) the 
purport of the angel’s message. After months are 
complete, the child is born, and is brought to be cir- 
cumcised and named. Elizabeth names it John, to 
the displeasure of the neighbours or kinsfolk. Appeal 
is made to the father, who at last by an act of faith 
(if faith it can be called) makes an effort, pronounces 
the name John, and is rewarded by the restoration 
of his speech. These things also are noised abroad 
throughout the whole region (65), like the incidents 
which accompanied the birth of Jesus, and are appar- 
ently as soon forgotten. 

Thus, then, we have two narratives, both of which 
agree in placing the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem 
in Judea, while the first gospel describes that place 
as also the place of his parents’ abode. In that gospel 
marvellous signs accompany his birth. A star guides 
the wise men from Jerusalem; and the terrible 
slaughter of the Innocents still more marks the 
momentous event. Inthe third gospel the signs are 
of a different kind, but they are still more extensively 
known. Angels are heard by shepherds, singing in 
the heavens ; the shepherds find the child, and noise 
abroad all that they had seen and heard. The babe 
is seen openly in the Temple at Jerusalem, and spoken 
of as the Messiah to all who looked for redemption. 
Never was a fact which should have been more deeply 
impressed on the mind of the people than that of the 
birth of Jesus at Bethlehem.* Yet this fact is never 


* Dean Milman, who seems to shrink unconsciously from a real 
comparison of the narratives of the Synoptists, adduces in one 
place the political convulsion of the time asa reason for the slender 
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asserted either by Jesus himself or by others, although 
the statement was most of all necessary to remove 
misconceptions, to disarm opposition, and to win 
acceptance. In truth (if we take the gospel narratives 
as they stand), all knowledge of the fact seems utterly 
lost, although a vivid conviction remained that the 
Messiah must be born in Bethlehem, the inference 
being that Jesus could not be that Messiah or Christ. 
This conviction is betrayed by Nathanael’s inquiry 
(John i. 46) whether anything good can come out of 
Nazareth, and by the plain assertion, with which the 
rulers reject the claim of Jesus, that out of Galilee 


hold which these astounding facts had on the popular remembrance. 
(History of Christianity, I. 87.) But the more wonderful thing 
is that they seem to have passed away. as completely from the 
remembrance of Mary herself. Nor is there any sign in the narra- 
tives that the actors and spectators of these events were affected 
by the political agitation of the time. Dr Milman also speaks of a 
common incredulity, which is also not known to the Evangelists, . 
for in their narratives all who see the events believe in the Child’s 
mission. But in another passage he asserts that in spite of all 
these commotions the circumstanges of the Baptist’s birth “‘ might 
be expected to excite the public attention in no ordinary degree.” 
But they did not, and br Milman is content to pass over the 
difficulty without a word of comment, although, a little later, he 
says that the vision of Zacharias was apparently not communicated 
to the people (p. 92) ; and if it was not communicated to them, it 
is not easy to seé how it could have made any impression upon 
them. We are, therefore, the more surprised at being told (p. 102) 
that the Baptist’s birth ‘‘excited the attention of the whole of 
Southern Judsea to the fulfilment of the rest of the prediction.” 
In truth, it seems impossible to gather from Dr Milman’s pages 
whether any given event excited or did not excite attention. In 
another place he says that the Jews of that age were so habituated 
to marvels, that events astounding to us ‘‘might pass off as little 
more than ordinary occurrences.” (p. 88.) Yet almost in the same 
breath (p. 96) he sees the most cogent reason for accepting the 
truth of the whole narrative, in the fact that the gospels ‘‘relate 
in the same calm and equable tone the most extraordinary and 
most trivial events.” If his former assertion be true, the other 
is an inevitable consequence, and furnishes a fatal argument against 
their general credibility. The view, such as it is, would tell equally 
well in favour of the Homeric poems and the Saxon Chronicle, of 
Herodotus, of Jeffrey of Monmouth, and a host of others who also 
relate in the same calm and equable tone the most extraordinary 
and most trivial events. 
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there arises no prophet (vu. 41-52).* In all the 
Gospels he is Jesus of Nazareth, which the third 
Gospel names as the usual abode of Joseph and Mary. 
He is saluted as such by the unclean spirits (Mark i. 
24): he is sent as such by Pilate to Herod, as 
belonging to his Galilean jurisdiction. As such, his 
aid is implored by the blind man at Jericho (Mark 
x. 46): as such he is described by the servants of 
the High Priest at the denial by Peter. Jesus of 
Bethlehem he is never called, although the simple 
assertion of a fact so notorious at the time was alone 
need to heal bitter divisions and soften a ground- 
less antagonism. Even to Nathanael, with his deep 
faith, the fact is not imparted any more than to the 
unbelieving Jews. He is not told that he is mistaken 
in thinking that Jesus was really of Nazareth, but he 
is asked to come and see ; the issue being his convic- 
tion that a good thing may come out of Nazareth. 
So far, then, as we have any indications, we may con- 
clude that he was born at Nazareth: we have no 
ground whatever for thinking that he was born at 
Bethlehem. These flagrant inconsistencies suggest, 
that the general narrative comes from one source, the 
two diverse tales of the Infancy from other sources ; 
and that each compiler has patched them together 
with blind carelessness. Such is the composition of 
Gospels, which an age wholly unversed in literary 
criticism received as divine certainties, and has passed 
on to later ages as the work of the Holy Spirit. 

Nor is there any greater consistency as to the time of 
Jesus’ birth. In the first Gospel it is of course placed 
during the reign of Herod the Great ; for otherwise 
Herod could not be the slayer of the children in 
order to destroy Jesus, who had been carried away 
by Joseph and Mary. In the third Gospel, also, 


* The rulers must have known better, for the prophets Jonah 
and Nahum were both of Galilee. 
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Zacharias receives the announcement of the Baptist’s 
birth from Gabriel “ in the days of Herod the King,” 
and the birth of Jesus follows that of the Baptist 
after an interval of six months only. But in the 
second chapter it is defined more closely as taking 
place while P. Sulpicius Quirinus (Cyrenius) was 
governor of Syria.* This Quirinus, we are told, had 
been ordered to carry out an imperial decree for 
taxing “all the world ;’ and in obedience to this 
decree Joseph and Mary came up from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem, where the child was born. According to 
this narrative the taxing extended to the whole world 
—the orbis Romanus ; but of such a general census at 
this time there is no evidence. Hence efforts have 
been made to prove that the phrase denoted Judea 
only; but even if it could be proved that Jewish 
writers thus absurdly exaggerated the importance of 
their own small country, it is ridiculous to suppose 
that the Roman Cesar would so fall in with their 
whims as to frame imperial decrees to suit them. 
But no such census was possible in Judea during 
the reign of Herod or of his son Archelaos, because 

* Dean Milman, who seems to think the introduction of Quirinus 
ten years before his time a trifling discrepancy which would be 
easily pardoned in any ordinary historian, contents himself chiefly 
with the remark that he cannot ‘‘imagine a myth in such a plain 
prosaic sentence” as that which tells of the taxmg. Whether such 
a mistake would be overlooked in an ordinary historian depends 
on his general accuracy ; but the character of the Evangelists for 
general accuracy must first be established. The prosaio character of 
a passage, however, is no evidence of the absence of myth. Nothing 
can be more poe than the opening chapters of the history of 
Herodotus which speak of the abduction of Io, Medeia, and Helen. 
‘Every incident there described may have taken place and might 
take place any day, and yet we do not believe one of them. Why? 
Because we know them on other grounds to be mythical. Thata 
plain prosaic style is the best possible vehicle for plausible fictions 
was curiously shown by the success of De Foe’s plain narrative of 
the apparition of Mrs Veale at Canterbury, which led to the imme- 
diate sale of a whole edition of ‘‘Drelincourt on Death,” which 
cumbered the booksellers’ shelves. If plausibility of style could 


prove sincerity in a narrator, yet it can certainly never prove 
truth of facts. 
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such “ allied princes” (reges socii) collected their own 
taxes, paying simply a tribute to Rome. The pre- 
tence that this taxing was an extraordinary measure 
resorted to by Augustus during the reign of Arche- 
laos, and before the reduction of Judza to the form 
of a province, is set at rest by the plain assertion of 
the third Gospel that it took place during the 
governorship of Quirinus, who was not appointed to 
this office till long after the death of Herod, and 
whose census did not take place till about ten years 
after the time at which, according to the two Gospels, 
Jesus was born. Yet it will not do to say that he 
really was born at this later time, for this supposition 
completely upsets the whole narrative as given in the 
first Gospel; nor can the census of Quirinus be al- 
leged as a sufficient reason for bringing Joseph and 
Mary from Nazareth to Bethlehem. The object of 
the measure, according to Josephus, was solely for 
the estimation of property; and this object would be 
wholly defeated if the inhabitants of one place were 
allowed, at their will, to tranfer themselves to another. 
_ Some, indeed, have been bold enough to say that 
Mary went as being an heiress of property at Beth- 
lehem ; but the Gospel speaks of the motive as affect- 
ing Joseph alone (ii. 4), and the way in which they 
are thrust into the cave-stable scatters the dream of 
Mary’s wealth to the winds.* 


* Dean Milman complains (yet why complain ?) that “ no cross- 
examination in an English court of law was ever so severe as 
that to which every word and shade of expression in the Evan- 
gelists is submitted.” It is not easy to determine what he 
intended to convey by these words ; but in their ordinary accepta- 
tion the proposition may be met by a complete denial. The early 
history of Rome has been submitted to a scrutiny, certainly not 
less severe, and probably far more rigid ; and until the assaults of 
modern critics on the narratives of Livy, Dionysius, Diodorus, . 
Cicero, &c., can be repelled, it is utterly useless to resort to the 
‘‘argumentum ad misericordiam” on behalf of the Gospel narra- 
tives. We admit at once that if the Evangelists are to be regarded 
as ordinary historians, we “have no right to require more than 
ordinary historic accuracy.” The gist of the charge against the 
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We have already seen that the genealogies in the 
first and third Gospels could have been drawn up 
only by men who believed that Jesus was the son of 
Joseph by natural descent, and that they were 
adopted by the Evangelists, only as coming down to 
them among other materials which they found ready 
to their hands. Perhaps the same conclusions may 
be forced upon us on a comparison of the second and 
fourth Gospels with the narratives of the birth and 


Evangelists is that we nowhere find such accuracy in their writings, 
and that we see absolutely no symptom of that ‘‘inflexible love of 
truth, which, being inseparable from the spirit of Christianity, 
would of itself be a sufficient guarantee for fidelity and honesty.” 
If by truth be meant only certain foregone dogmatic conclusions, 
their love may perhaps have been inflexible; but if we mean by 
the term simply a determination to know whether certain alleged 
events took place or did not take place, we may be much more 
nearly justified in saying that very seldom have writers shown 
themselves so devoid of regard, for truth as such. 

Dean Milman seemsto enter on perilous ground, when, fadmitting 
the existence of a mythical belief in certain stages of human his- 
tory, he asserts that whether certain alleged angelic manifestations, 
or other prodigies, ‘‘ were actual appearances or impressions pro- 
duced on, the minds of those who witnessed them, is of slight 
importance. In either case they are real historical facts.” 
(‘ History of Christianity,’ I. 131.) They are not necessarily any- 
thing of the kind. Herodotus tells us that, before setting out on 
his expedition against the Greeks, Xerxes dreamt a dream which 
assured him of victory, and that the incredulous Artabanus was 
conquered by the same dream visiting himself. Here, we have 
first to determine whether the narrative be a fiction of Herodotus 
—if it be, we cast it aside at once, and there is an end of the 
matter. But if we decline to do this, we may conclude (1) that 
Xerxes actually saw the dream of God, and heard his voice, and 
in this case the vision is as much a historical fact as the repeal of 
the corn laws, although from its very nature it is impossible to 
verify the fact, which therefore loses all value for us; or (2) we 
may say that by some means or other, impressions favourable to 
the result of the expedition were produced on the mind of Xerxes 
and his uncle. In this case the impression (which we are likewise 
unable to verify, and which therefore has no value for us) is an 
historical fact, but the dream or vision is not an historical fact ; 
and nothing can set aside this distinction, which at once severs all 
narratives of facts which may be verified from fictitious tales or 
from possible incidents, of the actual occurrence of which we can 
never satisfy ourselves. To treat the latter in any other way is to 
do violence to our sense of truth, and to impart a fictitious strength 
to subterfuge and falsehood. 
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infancy of Jesus contained in the othertwo. In Mark, 
although nothing is said of his earlier years, the 
Baptism of Christ is noticed, as the starting point of 
his ministry ; nor can there be any doubt even from 
the wording of the accounts as they have been trans- 
mitted to us, that the writers who drew up the 
original narrative of the Baptism, regarded that event 
as the bestowal of the Holy Spirit upon Jesus, and as 
his consecration to his Messiahship. In the Synoptic 
Gospels it is immediately followed by the temptation, 
as though he were now placed in a different relation 
to the world from that which he had held before. 
But in the fourth Gospel neither the miraculous con- 
ception, nor the birth, infancy, baptism, or temptation, 
of Jesus, receives any notice. John the Baptist is 
indeed mentioned, but it is only to confess his 
ignorance of Jesus (John i. 31) until he saw the 
Spirit descending from the heavens like a dove and 
lighting upon him, whereas in the other Gospels he 
knows Jesus as soon as he approaches and meets hin, 
by the acknowledgment of his unworthiness to baptize 
him. The reason for this singular silence in contrast 
with the method of the Synoptists may be found in 
theories of the Messiahship entertained in the first 
and second centuries. In the account of the Baptism 
quoted by Justin Martyr, from the “ Memorials of 
the Apostles” (drouvnuoveimara rav “AgosréAwy), the 
voice from heaven at the moment of the alighting of 
the Spirit in form of a dove is said to have uttered 
the words, “Thou art my beloved Son, this day have 
I begotten thee.” This exact quotation from the 
second Psalm, clearly marking that only at that 
moment he received his consecration as Messiah, 
became inappropriate, when this belief had given place 
to the idea that his consecration dated from the 
moment of his conception in his mother’s womb, as 
announced to Joseph in the first Gospel, and to Mary 
in the third. It became necessary, therefore, so to 
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modify the account of the Baptism, that it should not 
clash with the new theory ; and the words of the voice 
are changed into the general expression, “Thou art my 
beloved Son ; in thee I am well pleased.” But when 
this belief had in its turn given way to the idea of 
the Logos co-existing from all eternity with the 
Father, and only taking upon him a covering of flesh 
(¢oxyvwoev John i, 14), in order to manifest himself to the 
world, and when his Messiahship had thus become the 
inalienable prerogative of the Eternal ‘“‘ Wisdom,” the 
idea of his consecration to the Messiahship by baptism, 
or even by the miraculous conception, became both 
inadequate and incongruous. No consecration could 
be needed for the true light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world; and anything which 
drew attention to events in his earthly life as mark- 
ing the moment of his call to the Messiahship was 
felt to be an interference with the higher view which 
the writer of the fourth Gospel manifestly held to be 
the only true one. Hence of the opening narrative of 
the first and third Gospels he could make no use, nor 
had he any further need of John the Baptist than to 
introduce him as a witness to the transcendant glory 
of the Eternal “ Word.” John comes in, therefore, 
simply to deliver this testimony, and the narratives 
of the Baptism, the Nativity, and the Conception are 
dispensed with altogether.* 


* It is useless to disguise the fact that the writer of the fourth 
Gospel is thus charged with composing an artificial history—a 
charge than which none can be more grave, according to the mor- 
ality of the present day, but which, as applied to that writer, must 
be considered from the view taken in an age in which it was com- 
mon and creditable to write under a false name for pious purposes. 
And if it be so regarded, much of the reasoning employed by Dean 
Milman on the subject of the Gospel narratives falls to the ground. 
For he assumes, in the first place, that the belief in the super- 
natural events recorded in them ‘‘is indispensable to the existence 
of the religion ” (‘ History of Christianity,’ I. 117), and that these 
marvels were ‘‘integral parts of the religion from its earliest origin. ’ 
This assumption is at once set aside by a denial of the fact. The 
existence of the genealogies points to a tifhe during which Jesus 
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Thus, then, in the Gospel narratives of the Concep- 
tion, Birth, and Infancy of Jesus, we find two distinct 
sets of legends, which, except in the one idea of 
representing his birth as not preceded by ordinary 
generation, can scarcely be said to have a single point 
of agreement. ‘Nay, more, the one set excludes the 

other, by making the actors present at distant places 
at the same time, by introducing conflicting motives, 
and sequencesof events to suit those conflicting motives, 
while in the few references made to really historical 
characters the writers fall into contradictions which 
betray the nature of their materials. The need of 
accounting for the presence of Joseph and Mary at 
Bethlehem leads the writer of the third Gospel to 
speak of the census of Quirinus, and so to antedate it 
by ten years, while he represents Herod the Great as 
either knowing nothing of, or as giving no heed to, 
the birth of the king whom in the first Gospel he 


was supposed to be, by natural generation, the son of Joseph. The 
words quoted by Justin Martyr, in describing the baptism of 
Christ, indicate a belief which did not involve the idea of an im- 
maculate and supernatural conception. In the next place, Dean 
Milman seems to forget that if of a hundred difficulties one half or 
two-thirds be satisfactorily explained, the remaining portion must 
still be accounted for just as much as if the others had never been 
enunciated. But further, it may be said that of the difficulties 
which are said to have been explained, few, if any, have been 
fairly met. Thus, in the case of miracles, it matters little whether 
Dr Strauss puts them all aside on the ground that wherever they 
occur, we may presume amyth. The first thing to be proved con- 
cerning any given miraculous narrative, is, that it is real authentic 
history. When Dean Milman asserts that belief in some super- 
natural events is essential to the existence of the religion, he makes 
an assumption, which is not only invalidated, as we have seen, by 
the statements of the Evangelists and early Christian writers, but 
is rejected by himself with emphatic earnestness. In the closing 
sentences of his admirable and most valuable History of Latin 
Christianity, he expresses his conviction ‘‘that the words of Christ, 
and his words alone (the primal indefeasible truths of Christianity), 
shall not pass away,” that ‘‘all else is transient and mutable, these 
only eternal and universal.” It is impossible to reckon among these 
‘words of Christ,” the apparitions of Gabriel to Mary and 
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strains every effort to discover and to destroy. The 
falsification is precisely the same in kind as ‘that 
which led the writer of the Gospel of Nicodemus to 
throw the narrative of the Crucifixion into the form 
of a report from Pilate to the Emperor Tiberius. 

But this apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus was one 
of a large family. The preface to the third Gospel 
itself tells us that the name of such writings was 
legion, while the author, claiming for himself greater 
diligence in the sifting and arrangement of his mater- 
ials, no more claims for himself the authority of an 
eye-witness or of an inspired man than he concedes it 
to the writers whose Gospels he seeks to supersede. 

Yet, when the contradictions running through the 
narratives of the Birth and Infancy of Jesus are fully 
laid bare ; when it is shown that we have the testi- 
mony neither of twelve independent witnesses nor of 
four independent Evangelists ; that a series of events 
described in precisely the same words cannot possibly 
have been so described by different writers; that 


Zacharias, the Magi and their star, the slaughter of the Innocents 
. and the manifestation of the angels to the shepherds at Bethlehem. 

In short, it is unnecessary to lay down any general position as 
to the possibility or impossibility of miracles. It is enough to say 
that miracles cannot be received on the authority of narratives 
which contradict themselves, or fail under the tests of historical 
credibility. When it has been proved that the Gospel narratives 
do not contradict themselves, and that they can successfully 
undergo the tests of historical credibility, we may then discuss 
the further question whether the belief in certain wonders is an 
essential part of Christianity. 

Until this is done, it is merely waste of time to affirm that 
* Christianity will survive the criticism of Dr Strauss.’’ (History 
of Christianity, I. 116). If by Christianity be meant its primal 
indefeasible truths, assuredly it will survive, for the simple reason 
that Strauss’s criticisms were never directed against it. 

Although, then, we cannot say that “the religion ” (the term is 
undefined, and therefore ambiguous) could not have invented the 
miracles which were the foundation of the religion, we can at once 
deny that ‘‘ these things must have been the belief of the first 
Christian communities.” The genealogies of the first and third 
Gospels supply evidence in the other direction which is indefinitely 
strengthened by the silence of the fourth Gospel on the Conception, 
Infancy, and Baptism of Christ. 
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there is a system in some of the omissions or variations 
in the story, and that thus the narratives of the Con- 
ception and Birth find no place in the fourth Gospel, 
—the last resort of those who would maintain the 
authority of these records is to the Canon. These 
Gospels, they say, have been selected out of the vast 
number of spurious writings, and for them we have 
the irrefragable testimony of an uninterrupted line of 
witnesses from the Apostolic ages itself. 

A sufficient reply is, The Church of the second cen- 
tury, in preferring one Gospel to another, did not act 
the part of literary critic, to which it was quite in- 
competent; but looked to the moral worth of precepts 
and to spiritual stimulus. But we may here content 
ourselves with the admissions of orthodox champions. 
“Tt is certainly remarkable,” says Mr Westcott, “that 
in the controversies of the second century, which often 
turned upon disputed readings of the Scripture, no 
appeal was made to the Apostolic Writings,” while 
“it does not appear that any special care was taken in 
the first age to preserve the books of the New Testa- | 
ment from the various injuries of time or to insure 
perfect accuracy of transcription. They were given as 
a heritage to man, and it was some time before men 
felt the full value of the gift. The original copies 
seem to have soon perished.”* 

The admissions are fatal. If no appeal was made 
to the Apostolic originals of the Gospels, it is equally 
true that not a word is said about the existence ot 
those originals. If it appears that no special care was 
taken to preserve the books of the New Testament 
intact, the assertion is justified that, so far as we know, 
no care was taken at all. To say that “the original 


*Mr Westcott’s admissions have been admirably treated in the 
second edition of ‘Thoughts on Religion and the Bible,’ by a 
Layman, M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin, one of the pamphlets 
in this series, The writer has exhibited with great clearness the 
existence of constant protests against the assumptions of the self- 
styled Catholic controversialists. 
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copies seem soon to have perished,” is to confess that 
we know nothing even of the existence of the originals, 
and are therefore still less able to say when they 
perished or whether they ever perished at all. Things 
non-existent cannot disappear.* 


* Dean Milman maintains (‘ History of Christianity,’ I. 119) that 
‘no religion is in its origin mythic.” As he does not define the 
term mythic, while yet he seems to use it in many senses, the at- 
tempt to interpret such a sentence might argue some rashness. 
But if by mythology be meant the growth of personal deities and 
heroes from phrases originally denoting phenomena of the outward 
world, then it may in one sense be maintained that all religions are 
in their origin mythic, while it would also follow that these myth- 
ical phrases would at all times and in all places constitute a body of 
floating legend, ready to crystallise itself on any given point, and 
that’ this process may take place around persons and in periods 
. which are strictly historical. The truth of this position may be 
tested by a comparison of the life of Charlemagne by Eginhard, and 
_of his exploits as given in the Carolingian Epic cycle. Dean Mil- 
man professes his inability to discern anything mythic in Hebrew 
tradition. What are we to make of Samson, whose strength lies 
in his locks? What are we to make of the fiery chariot of Elijah 
te mystic robe? What of the miracle-working bones of 
Elis 

Dean Milman says indeed, and most truly, that the best answer 
to all questioners is ‘‘ to show that a clear, consistent, and probable 
narrative can be formed out of that of the four Gospels without 
more violence than any historian ever found necessary to harmonize 
four contemporary chronicles of the same events.” It is possible, 
however, that the idea of framing a history out of many narratives 
may involve a fallacy. If the several narratives themselves furnish 
one and the same connected history, there is nothing more to be 
said: but if we make up a history out of a given set of materials, 
by taking any portion of those materials separately without seeing 
that the employment of the one logically precludes the employment 
of the other, there is obviously no end to the process of fabricating 
history on which we thus enter. But in point of fact we do not 
deal with contemporary chronicles in this way. If four chroniclers 
give four contradictory accounts of the battle of Hastings, we do 
not make one narrative out of all by altering the sequence of the 
events in each story ; but if they all contradict other narratives 
which we know to be contemporary and which carry greater credit, - 
we reject them all; and whether in the Saxon Chronicle, in Bede, 
William of Malmesbury, or others, we at once reject incidents 
which are manifestly beyond the range of human experience, or, in 
other words, are said to be miraculous. But when Dean Milman has 
expressed himself with so much uncertainty on many incidents, 
such as those of the vision of Zacharias, the taxing of Quirinus, the 
presentation in the temple, it is not easy to understand his expres- 
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- The last position of the defenders of the Canonical 
books is that we have a series of testimonies from 
trustworthy writers in their favour. Testimonies in 
their favour may certainly be produced; but Mr 
Westcott interposes a momentous reservation. ‘ Ex- 
_ press statements of readings which are found in some 
of the most ancient Christian writers are indeed the 
FIRST EVIDENCE which we have, and are consequently 
of the highest importance. But until the last quarter of 
the second century this source of information fails us.” 
The alleged quotations from writings which belong, or 
are said to belong, to an earlier time, are of such a 
kind that, in the words of the well-known Dr Herbert 
Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, ‘‘the authors might 
have written them, though they had never seen the 
book or books to which they are supposed to allude.” 
Some of these quotations are clearly made from writ- 
ings or traditions which indicate an earlier stage of 
thought than that of either of the four Gospels. The 
words said by Justin Martyr to have been uttered by 
the voice from Heaven at the Baptism indicate, as we 
have seen, a belief which was not that of any of the 
Four Evangelists of the New Testament. But neither 
Justin nor the so-called Apostolic Fathers (Clement, 
Ignatius, Barnabas, &c.), make reference to any of the 
Gospels by name ; and the writings of these fathers 
themselves, just as the fourth Gospel, are not free 
from the suspicion of forgery. It is needless to 


sion that the Gospel narratives furnish him with “ the firm ground 
of historical evidence.” He has not the testimony of twelve inde- 
seas witnesses or of four independent Evangelists; he does not 

ow who wrote these Gospels, or when they were written, while he 
admits unreservedly that they were not compiled by eye-witnesses, 
but by persons instructed ‘‘ by the primitive teacher, or commun- 
icator of the history of the life and death of Jesus.” (History of 
Christianity, I. 126.) Who this instructor was he does not say ; 
but even in him we may not have reached the actual eye-witness of 
the facts ; and of many of these facts there were of necessity no 
eye-witnesses at all. Such are the annunciation to Mary and the 
dream revelations to Joseph. On whose authority are we to be- 
lieve that these were ever made at all ? 
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enter further into the question of their genuineness, 
as few are eager in their defence, and as their autho- 
rity, even if undisputed, might furnish some slight 
evidence for the existence of writings bearing an 
indefinite resemblance to our Gospels, but none for 
the existence of those Gospels in their present form. 

From the close of the second century there is no 
dearth of testimony in favour of the four Gospels. 
But they come from men who, like Irenzus, main- 
tained that by no possibility could there be more than 
four, because there are four quarters of the earth, and 
four principal winds, and the Church, which is the 
central pillar of the truth, must send forth her quicken- 
ing breath to the north and the south, to the east and 
to the west. They come from men who were eager 
to welcome the most clumsy forgeries; who, like 
Eusebius, could put faith in the letter of Jesus to 
Abgaros of Edessa, who received as indisputably 
genuine the Sibylline rhapsodies which modern 
critics, with one voice declare to be unscrupulous 
fabrications of pious fraud. But the testimony even 
of Sibyls in the days of Tarquin was not without its 
value; and Christian fathers scrupled not to make 
use of forged verses, as they scrupled not to say that 
Luke, knowing himself to be in the wrong and Mat- 
thew in the right, invented a series of links in his 
genealogy to suit theories of moral propriety, which 
objected to the paternity of sinners. 

But, it may be pleaded, we have surely the authority 
of those who, winnowing the wheat from the chaff, 
separated the Apocryphal from the Canonical Gospels. 
It is for those who appeal to such authority to show 
us who these men were, not by bare assertions but by 
clear and cogent evidence ; the task of so doing seems 
to be given up as desperate even by those who would 
most heartily desire to accomplish it. When a zealous 
defender of the Canonical writings feels compelled 
to say that the authority attributed to the New 
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Testament “seems to have grown up without any one 
being able to place his finger upon the place or 
moment when adhesion to it was first yielded,” we 
may be sure that the air of semblance veils a hard and 
significant fact. 

There are some for whom the playing with edged 
tools has a strange fascination. Yet it betrays a 
temerity beyond that of ordinary mortals to allege the 
worthlessness of the Canon as a conclusive reason for 
submitting ourselves to an infallible external authority. 
Such, however, is the argument employed by Dr Irons, 
Vicar of Brompton, in his work on ‘“ The Bible and its 
Interpreters.” Admitting, or rather boldly maintain- 
ing, that we know nothing of the Evangelists, of the 
time when or of the place in which their Gospels were 
written ; that their narratives cannot be harmonized, 
or their text relied on, he has worked himself into the 
conviction that we can and ought to trust ourselves to 
the authority of the Church, which insists on our 
acceptance of those narratives and of the teachings 
built upon them. Your Canon, he says, is worthless : 
your sacred books contradict each other and them- 
selves ; you can never appeal to them with success in 
the battle against historical criticism ; but you must 
believe ; without faith or trust you can have no peace ; 
the belief in the Bible as a series of consistent records 
is gone, never to return; but you can believe the 
Church, and on her authority you can accept that 
which as critics you are bound to reject. 

With Dr Irons’s premisses we have little reason 
to quarrel. He has carried the work of destruction 
much further than it has been carried by the Bishop 
of Natal, almost as far, perhaps, as it has been carried 
by Strauss. Yet the prospect is but a dreary one for 
Dr Irons, or for those who come after him, when they 
find that the house in which he bids us take refuge is 
not only (like the house which they have left) a house 
of sand, but a sepulchre scantily veiling the unseemli- 
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ness within. We must go further. Trust and peace 
have not forsaken the earth; but the peace can flow 
only from trust in the righteousness and tender mercy 
of God ; not from belief in a phantom, whose reality 
has been asserted only to terrify and degrade mankind. 
Dr Irons will have done a good work, if in a sense 
higher than his own he teaches us to trust in the 
Father who loves all the children of men, and who, as 
He seeks for all their highest good, will assuredly 
bring them to it. It is no sign of wisdom to resort to 
broken cisterns for water, only because in our life here 
we see as through a glass darkly. The acceptance of 
contradictory narratives on the authority of a ‘‘ vague 
abstraction” can scarcely fill us more deeply with the - 
spirit of truth, or hasten the time when the darkness 
shall be scattered. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


THE MISSIONS OF JESUS AND JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
THE FIRST VISIT TO THE TEMPLE. 


THE obscurity of the early life of Jesus was first 
broken, according to the narrative of the third Gos- 
pel, by an incident which marked a visit to Jerusalem 
at the time of the Passover, when he was twelve years 
old. At this age (at which a child, it is said, became 
capable of taking part in public religious services) he 
was brought to Jerusalem by his parents, who, on 
their return, set off without him, and completed a 
day’s journey without looking after him, being under 
the impression that he must be with kinsfolk or friends 
in the caravan. When, however, they fail to see him 
in the company, they return in great anxiety, and 
after a sorrowful search find him three days later dis- 
coursing with the doctors in the temple.. On being 
informed of their distress he expresses his wonder at 
their seeking him, and asks them how they came to 
show themselves so unconscious of his divine mission. 

The question was perfectly pertinent, and it brings 
before us one of the difficulties inherent in the narra- 
tive. If the writer of the third Gospel is to be trusted, 
Mary had been distinctly told at the time of the 
Annunciation that she was to be the mother of a child 
who, as being the Son of the highest, should have the 
throne of his father David, and reign over the house 
of Jacob for ever. This plain declaration was, as we 
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have already seen (Chapter I. p. 46, &c.), either for- 
gotten by Mary, or ignored. The former hypothesis 
charges her with gross stupidity, the latter with direct 
unbelief, for if she had been firmly convinced that 
what the angel Gabriel told her was absolutely true, 
no room would have been left for the wonder ex- 
pressed by her at the words of Simeon when he came 
into the temple at the time of the presentation (Luke 
i. 33). In this instance the wonder was shared by 
Joseph, who, we might suppose, must have learnt 
from Mary the circumstances of the angel’s visit and 
the general tenor of his message. But even if he did- 
not, we are told in the first Gospel (i. 21) that, in a 
vision specially vouchsafed to himself he was told of 
the high destiny of his reputed son. Yet so weak is 
his memory or belief, and so little do either Mary or 
their kinsfolk or their friends bear in mind the events 
attending his birth at Bethlehem, the coming of the 
wise men and the slaughter of the children, that none 
could speak decisively (or at all) of his birthplace at a 
time when it was of vital importance that it should 
be ascertained and generally known. (Chapter I. p. 
51.) The whole story, in short, seems to have passed 
clean out of mind, and Jesus himself does not correct 
that erroneous impression of his birth at Nazareth, 
which interfered with the acceptance of his Messi- 
anic character by the Jews. 

From the narrative of the conversation with the 
doctors we learn that this forgetfulness was as com- 
plete in his twelfth year as ever it was in his thirtieth. 
Far from dismissing all anxious thoughts at the ab- 
sence of the child (whom according to our modern 
notions they ought not thus to have lost sight of), they 
not only give no sign of thinking that they regard him 
as different from other children, but do not seek him 
in the temple until they have despaired of finding 
him anywhere else. And yet to the temple they 
should have gone, not only if they had the slightest 
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faith in his mission and the faintest remembrance of 
past years, but because the temple was the most likely 

lace in which a child of the disposition ascribed to 
him would be found. Instead of this we have the 
plain avowal of their distress, and the assertion, re- 
peated on every occasion, that his mother pondered 
in her heart sayings which appear never to have pro- 
duced any result. 

These remain other difficulties, scarcely less serious. 
Jesus was found, according to Dean Milman (History 
of Christianity, Book I. chap. 1ii.), in one of the cham- 
bers within the precincts of the temple, set apart for 
public instruction. “Jesus was seated, as the scho- 
lars usually were, and at his familiarity with the law, 
and the depth and subtilty of his questions, the learned 
men were in the utmost astonishment ; the phrase may 
perhaps bear the stronger sense, they were in an 
ecstasy of admiration.” It may be set down as carp- 
ing, if we refer to the tradition that the scholars stood, 
while receiving instruction, until after the death of 
Gamaliel: but unquestionably it must have been a 
singular display of learning which could thus excite 
the astonishment of the wisest of Jewish Rabbis. 
Whence, then, had this learning been obtained? If 
by miracle, or by any supernatural means, or by vir- 
tue of his omniscience as the Incarnate God, the 
assertion is self-contradictory, for omniscience excludes 
all advancement or degrees in knowledge, while it 
ignores the express statement that Jesus advanced in 
wisdom and stature as well as in favour with God and 
man. Dean Milman, however, is not one of those 
who would ascribe the learning of Jesus to an extra- 
ordinary source: yet he fails to throw any light on 
the matter. Certainly, according to the Gospels, 
neither Joseph nor Mary had any large stores of legal 
erudition; and Dean Milman states that the putting 
of these questions presupposes a wide acquaintance 
“ with the sacred writings and the institutes of the 
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country.” This implies either instruction by others, 
or a marvellous self-application ; in either case it must 
have been perfectly well known that Jesus was a 
young man, not only (as the author of ‘Ecce Homo’ 
phrases it), ‘of great promise,” but of great learning, 
acquired in the ordinary way by reading books as 
well as by serious thought. 

Here, then, we have the alleged historical fact that 
twelve years after the birth at Bethlehem, the great 
Rabbis of Jerusalem were filled with astonishment 
not merely at the genius but at the learning of Jesus. 
Some of these men must have been alive when, 
scarcely twenty years later, Jesus appeared in the 
temple on the occasion described in the seventh 
chapter of the fourth Gospel. The identity of the 
name, and his advent from Galilee, where they knew 
that his reputation was growing, must have recalled 
to their minds the incidents of that day on which the 
distressed Galilean parents came in quest of the 
child whose wisdom was so astonishing them. Yet 
all that they can do is to ask, ‘‘How knoweth this 
man letters, having never learned?” If it be urged 
in reply that they were mistaken, it may be answered 
that Jesus says not a word to correct their erroneous 
impression, and that his kinsfolk and friends all 
labour under the same delusion. At the end of the 
series of parables, given in Matt. xiii., the same ques- 
tion is asked by those who are quite familiar with his 
lineage and kindred, and who seem to assume that 
the sons of carpenters have no great opportunities for 
acquiring deep learning. It is asked again, in Mark 
vi. 2 (and in the same words), after the raising of 
Jairus’ daughter, and in a modified form in the same 
Gospel which relates his astonishing discourse in the 
* temple (Luke iv. 22). 

But great as is the learning of Jesus, his obedience 
to his parents is unhesitating. This, perhaps, might 
be expected. Yet, if the parents had been recalled by 
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his reply to the memory of the very plain words 
spoken by Gabriel, and of the marvellous events at- 
‘tending his birth, it is strange that they should have 
summarily withdrawn him from a spot where he 
might have been about his heavenly Father's business, 
to the obscure retirement of Nazareth. 

We may, if we please, attribute weakness of brain 
rather than want of faith to Mary and Joseph ; but 
this will scarcely be done by any who accept the 
popular tradition. Yet if they reject this alternative 
they are confronted by a grave historical difficulty ; 
for if Mary had really heard the words put into the 
mouth of Gabriel, if Joseph had really learnt in a 
dream the character of his real or reputed son, if they 
had believed the shepherds of Bethlehem and the 
wise men of the East, or Simeon, or Anna, if they 
had journeyed in haste and secrecy into Egypt, and 
had returned privately to Nazareth, it is impossible 
that they could have failed to understand the ques- 
tion put to them by Jesus in the temple. (Luke i1. 
50.) But we are told plainly that they did not under- 
stand it ; and thus one of two conclusions is forced 
upon us, either (1) that they were unable to under- 
stand because those earlier events had not happened, 
or (2) that those events had happened, and therefore 
that the Evangelist is mistaken in saying that his 
question was unintelligible to them. 

In this story, then, we have a narrative which can- 
not be reconciled with the earlier or later portions of 
the history, and is, in fact, completely contradicted 
by them. Hence, without committing ourselves to 
the statement that no such incident ever took place, 
we are driven to the conclusion that, if it did take 
place, certain later recorded incidents must be false, 
or that if the latter be true, the conversation in the 
temple is a fiction. In either case, we have before 
us a narrative which is not historical ; and thus our 
knowledge of the boyhood of Jesus becomes as 
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shadowy as our knowledge of the events which are 
said to have occurred at the time of his birth. 
__ Here, then, (as after the examination of each inci- 
dent we shall be compelled to repeat) our task in 
reference to this narrative is ended. We have shown 
that it is not trustworthy ; it is no part of our office 
to determine how the legend came into existence. 
The so-called mythical theory may or may not account 
for the result; but the historical critic declines to 
commit himself to any theory, however plausible or 
robable that theory may appear to him. It may, 
howe be worth while to note the parallels fur- 
nished in earlier Jewish history. The growth of 
Jesus in wisdom and goodness is described in words 
almost identical with those which are applied to 
' Samuel (1 Sam. iL 26), and not unlike those which 
describe the early youth of Samson. The precocity 
of Moses answers to the marvellous wisdom of Jesus. 
As the latter at a time of gay festival is found among 
grave doctors, so Moses, according to Philo, éschews 
all amusements, and surpasses all his tutors in genius 
and learning. Later tradition spoke of Samuel as 
rophesying from his twelfth year ; and the (so-called) 
Voneuis in the epistle to the Magnesians, relates 
that the wise judgments of Solomon and Daniel were 
iven when each was twelve years old. Greek 
fevend furnishes a similar instance in Minos, who, 
at the age of nine years, became King of Crete, 
and displayed the profound wisdom of Menu and 
Zoroaster. (Odyssey T. 179.) 

These national legends may account for the growth 
of a similar tale to illustrate the boyhood of Jesus ; 
but whether they do so or not, the narrative itself 
remains unhistorical. 
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THE MISSION OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


That the name of Jesus of Nazareth is intimately 
associated with a great change both of thought and 
practice in the Western as well as in the Eastern 
world, cannot be disputed. Nor will the most rigid 
impartiality interfere with the natural wish to know 
all that can be known of one to whom so mighty a 
revolution has been attributed. Especially natural is 
the desire to gather up every detail which seems likely 
to throw light on the various influences to which, in 
his earlier years, he may have been subjected. Now, 
although contradictory reasons are given in the first 
and third Gospels for the birth in Bethlehem, yet all 
agree in making Nazareth his permanent abode, and 
In representing him as the son, or the reputed son, 
of Joseph the carpenter. If this tradition be correct 
(and there seems to be no reason for calling it into 
question), his opportunities for learning would be 
those of an artisan’s family in the remote district of 
Galilee ; and if, further, we accept the hypothesis of 
Joseph’s poverty, an additional drawback is presented 
in his position. The notion that Joseph and Mary 
went to Bethlehem because the latter was an heiress, 
holding landed property in that village, finds little 
countenance in the Gospel narratives. 

At Jerusalem however, on the yearly recurrence of 
the Passover and other festivals, Jesus would obtain 
some knowledge of the intellectual and religious move- 
ments of the age.* With the Sadducees he would 
have, perhaps, no great acquaintance. The members 
of this sect belonged chiefly to the higher and more 
wealthy classes ; and although, from the absence of 
invectives against them similar to those which were 
directed against the Pharisees, it might be supposed 


* The tales which traced his miraculous powers to magical lore 
acquired during the sojourn in Egypt may be dismissed without 
comment. 
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that he had a friendly feeling for this school, their 
unbelief in a future life may seem to forbid the idea. 
With the Pharisees, in spite of his vehement antagon- 
ism, he had much more in common. Their belief in 
purely spiritual existences, in human immortality, and 
in a progressive development of Judaism from the 
days of Moses, furnished the groundwork of a faith 
similar to that which was taught by Jesus: and the 
dissipation of Pharisaic prejudices at once converted 
Saul of Tarsus into the most devoted of Christian 
missionaries. | 

With the Essenes many have supposed that he had 
a still closer connexion. Both alike favoured a com- 
munity of goods, prohibited oaths, enjoined obedience 
to constituted authority, and ‘insisted on the duty of 
despising riches, and of travelling without resources. 
But points of difference, still more numerous and im- 
portant, may be found in the contracted spirit of the 
“Essenes, their rigid observance of the Sabbath, and 
their constant purifications. This sect, it may be 
added, is nowhere mentioned in the New Testament. 

But if the influence exercised by these sects on the 
mind of Jesus may not have been great, and although 
we have no means for measuring that of the foreign 
Jews, as of Alexandria and Cyrene, with whom he 
may have been brought into contact at Jerusalem, one 
most important person at the threshold of his ministry 
is brought before us in John the Baptist. 

The date of John’s first appearance as a preacher 
is fixed by the third Evangelist to the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Tiberius, when Pilate was governor of 
Judea, Herod tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother 
Philip tetrarch of Itureea and Trachonitis. Whether 
John really began to preach at this time is another 
question ; but at this time Pilate, Herod (Antipas), 
and Philip held the offices here assigned to them. 
But there can be little doubt that the Evangelist 
has been misled, by notices which spoke of an Abi- 
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lene of Lysanias, into thinking that a Lysanias 
was tetrarch at this time. No such person is men- 
tioned by Josephus. — 

The other Gospels furnish no help towards fixing 
the date of John’s mission. The expression of the 
first Gospel (iii. 1), if taken strictly, would imply that 
he appeared in the wilderness at the time of the return 
of Joseph and Mary from Egypt, t.¢., when Jesus and 
John himself were little more than infants. But it 
may be stated, once for all, that no chronology what- 
ever can be obtained from the first and second Gospels. 
Like beads strung on a necklace, these narratives have 
a certain sequence, but. there is no reason why most 
of the events should be given in one connexion rather 
than in another ; and accordingly, an incident which 
comes first in one Gospel is put in the second or 
third place in another. From such chronology as “ in 
those days John came preaching” (Matt. 111. 1), ‘‘ then 
cometh Jesus to be baptized” (iii. 13), ‘‘then He was 
led up to be tempted” (iv. 1), and the like, we can 
learn nothing. It is, however, not unimportant to 
note, that in the first and second Gospels Jesus is not 
described as having so much as entered Jerusalem 
until he came to it for the Passover, which imme- 
diately preceded the Crucifixion. Nor is anything 
said in any of the Synoptics which would render it 
necessary to suppose that the ministry of Jesus ex- 
tended over more than asingle year. The arrange- 
ment which lengthens his public life to three years is 
obtained from the fourth Gospel ; but this Gospel pre- 
sents a fatal contradiction to the rest, by describing 
the Crucifixion as preceding the Passover, whereas in 
the Synoptics Jesus had already kept the Passover 
with his disciples on the evening before he suffered.* 


* This contradiction (together with the fact that Polycrates, of 
Ephesus, and the Asiatic Bishops appealed to the personal authority 
of John as their reason for not adopting the Western rule for the 
celebration of Easter), furnishes a powerful argument (among many 
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Of the chronology of the Baptist’s life we learn nothing 
with certainty from the Gospels. 

But the narrative is contradicted by incidental state- 
ments which cannot be overlooked. There can be no 
doubt that the elaborate notes of time given in Luke 
iii. 1 are designed to fix the date of the public ministry 
of Jesus almost more than that of John. The first 
and second Gospels, as we have remarked, tell us 
nothing about the time ; but they all imply that the 
Baptism of Jesus took place soon after the beginning 
of John’s preaching ; and they are still more explicit 
in closing the Baptist’s career soon after that event. 
The Gospels of Matthew (iv. 12) and Mark (i. 14) 
imply that John was arrested during the forty days 
of Christ’s temptation, and the mission of the two 
disciples (Matt. xi.) is described as taking place 
during his imprisonment.* The perplexity of Herod 
at the popularity of Jesus, and his question whether 
Jesus could be John the Baptist risen from the dead, 
indicate a reference to an event which had taken place 
some time before. 

Thus, according to all the Gospels (unless, possibly, 
the third is to be excepted), the public career of the 
Baptist seems to be bounded within a few months. 
But, on the other hand, John is represented not 
merely as baptizing, but as teaching his disciples, and 
imparting to them forms of prayer (Luke xi. 1). He 
is also described (Acts xviii. 25—xix. 3) as leaving 
behind him a definite school which adhered to his 
. baptism long after the conversion of Paul. The lan- 
guage of Josephus (Ant. xviii. 5, 2) can apply only to 
a man who has made a profound impression on his 
contemporaries. This is not done in a day, and hence 
have arisen many expedients for reconciling the Gospel 


others) for the post-apostolic authorship of the fourth Gospel. 
Mackay’s ‘ Tiibingen School,’ 264, &c. 

* In Luke vii. 18, the disciples are apparently sent by John while 
he was still at large. 
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narratives with a more extended career for the Baptist. 
They are all flimsy enough; for if it be suggested that 
Jesus after his baptism remained for a long time a 
follower of John, or went again into retirement, it 
may be answered that such a notion contradicts the 
statements of the Gospels, which plainly describe the 
temptation as immediately consequent on the baptism, 
and the ministry as beginning immediately after the 
teinptation. The first chapter of the Acts (v. 22) 
gives the baptism by John as the beginning of the 
ministry of Jesus. If, on the other hand, it be urged 
that Jesus deferred his baptism to a later period of 
John’s ministry, the reply is, that this hypothesis is 
contradicted by express statements of the third Gospel, 
which represent Jesus and John as both beginning 
their public career in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, 
and further describe John as only six months older 
than Jesus. 

Thus, then, we have marks of time which are hope- 
lessly inconsistent with the work which the Baptist is 
said to have performed, and the establishment of the 
school which adhered to his particular rite of initia- 
tion. With the pointing out of this inconsistency, 
and therefore of the unhistorical character of the 
narrative, our task is on this topic ended. The 
Gospel versions of the facts may, perhaps, be fairly 
accounted for by the necessities imposed on writers 
who wished to represent the Baptist not as the 
founder of a school or an independent reformer, but 
as a mere forerunner of the Messiah. But whether . 
this explanation be accepted or rejected, the narrative 
as given to us in the Gospels remains untrustworthy ; 
in other words, it must, like the rest, be set down as 
unhistorical. 
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JOHN AS THE FORERUNNER OF THE MESSIAH. 


A far more important subject is involved in the 
inquiry whether John ever regarded Jesus as the 
Messiah. Indeed, this question may be regarded as 
the crucial test of the traditional belief, for if the 
relation of John to Jesus was not that which it is 
described to have been, all that has been built on the 
fulfilment of Messianic predictions, which speak of 
Elias as preceding the great day of the Lord, on his 
testimony to Jesus as the Lamb of God, and on the 
subordination of the Jewish to the Christian dispen- 
sation in the person of the Baptist, falls to the ground. 

In the Gospels, John is represented as baptizing 
with water to repentance ; and it may be admitted at 
once that the fact of his using baptism as his rite of 
initiation is historical. -Thus much is expressly stated 
by Josephus (Ant. xviil. 5, 2), who, however, does not 
connect the ministry of John with the Messianic idea. 
But perhaps this silence may be sufficiently accounted 
for by the position of a writer who for political reasons 
wished to keep in the background all that related to the 
Messianic dreams and expectations of his countrymen. 

Further, in the Gospels Jesus and John are described 
as belonging to the same family. They are cousins ; 
and their mothers were in each case informed dis- 
tinctly, before the birth of the children, how great 
the work was which they would have to do. On the 
approach of Mary, the unborn Baptist leaped in his 
mother’s womb: and the two parents gave thanks 
together for the high privileges vouchsafed to them. 
They were thus perfectly conscious of the relation 
in which their sons were to stand to each other; and 
it is absolutely inconceivable that they should not 
impart to their children the knowledge thus super- 
naturally bestowed on themselves. It is true that 
according to the first Gospel they were separated for 
a few months, perhaps for a year, during the sojourn 
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in Egypt ; but at Nazareth the opportunities of inter- 
course became just what they had been before,* and 
according to Luke there was not even the interruption 
of the Egyptian exile, for at the ordinary time the 
child is taken quietly to Jerusalem for presentation 
in the temple, and is thence conveyed as quietly to 
Nazareth. Thus, then, John and Jesus were from the 
first well acquainted with each other, and the relation 
of John to his master was acknowledged long before 
the baptism in Jordan. The answer of John in the 
Synoptics is quite in accordance with this predeter- 
mined subordination. Jesus is hailed as the Messiah 
on his first appearance ; and the signs at the time of 
the baptism have nothing to do with the convictions 
of the Baptist. In the fourth Gospel we have a wholly 
different narrative. ‘There John has no previous 
knowledge of Jesus. He says expressly, “I knew 
him not, but he that sent me to baptise with water, 
said to me, On whom thou shalt see the spirit 
descending and remaining on him, the same is he 
which baptiseth with the Holy Ghost.” Thus the 
signs which followed the baptism were for him the 
first intimation that he stood face to face with the 
Messiah. When he saw these signs, then (and not 
before) he bare record that this is the Son of God 
(John i. 34). 

To get rid of the grave difficulty thus caused, some 
have suggested that John’s alleged ignorance relates 
not to the person of Christ, but solely to his Messiah- 
ship. In other words, he was perfectly aware that 
Jesus was his cousin, but had no idea that he was 
more than any ordinary person. From this it would 


* Some have not scrupled to allege the distance which separated 
them as a reason for the discontinuance of the intercourse between 
the two families. But it has been well asked how, if Mary should 
have been able to perform the journey while she was with child, the 
task should deter two youths fast growing into manhood, and how 
indifference on this point could spring from anything but utter un- 
belief or ignorance ot promises madeto Mary, Joseph, and i 
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follow, (1) that neither of them had heard from his 
mother the story of the incidents which preceded 
and attended their birth; or (2) that, if they had 
heard them, they did not believe them. The up- 
holders of the traditional belief may be left to choose 
that horn of the dilemma which they may prefer. 
The former supposition is seemingly inconceivable ; 
the latter is fatal to the ordinary theories of the 
Incarnation. 

It follows that we have no historical grounds for 
thinking that there was any genealogical connexion be- 
tween John and Jesus. No such connexion is stated 
or even hinted in the first two or the fourth Gospels. 
The first Gospel wholly excludes the. visit of Mary to 
Elizabeth, while the narrative of the third Gospel is 
not credible. The announcement of Gabriel is 
clearly designed to remove all possible cause of offence 
at the discovery that Mary was with child; yet Mary 
says not a word, but leaves Joseph to find out the 
true state of acase which a pure-minded woman 
would have been most eager to explain. We have, 
therefore, no historical warrant for believing that John 
was only six months older than Jesus, that there was 
any kindred between the two families, or any inti- 
macy between the two mothers. In other words, the 
narratives relating to these alleged facts are unhistor- 
ical; and we have nothing to do with explaining 
how these narratives came into existence. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE MESSIAHSHIP 
OF JESUS BY JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


The fact that the Baptist acknowledged Jesus to be 
the Messiah is not distinctly asserted in any of the 
synoptic Gospels. It might be remarked further that 
the words ascribed to him in those Gospels have no 
necessary reference to Jesus. All that 1s implied in 
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his preaching is that his baptism of water was 
designed as a preparation for the Messianic Kingdom, 
and that the Messiah who should follow him would 
baptize with fire; but although he is represented 
as avowing his conviction that the Kingdom of 
Heaven was nigh at hand, there is nothing to show 
that he regarded the advent of the Messiah as an 
event which he should live to see, still less that he 
looked upon Jesus as ‘the Messiah of whom he was 
the appointed forerunner. 

Nothing more than this can be extracted from the 
Synoptics (for the vague expression of unworthiness 
on John’s part (Matt. iii. 14) falls very far short of 
the declarations contained in the fourth Gospel, and 
in the fourth Gospel only). Hence, so far as the first 
three Gospels are concerned, it is left quite an open’ 
question whether, after the commencement of the 
public ministry of Jesus, John began to think that 
his expectations might be realized in the Son of 
Joseph and Mary; whether, in consequence of ex- 
pressions uttered by John to this effect, some of his 
disciples attached themselves to Jesus; or whether, 
on the other hand, his school retained its independence 
and failed to be convinced by the works or the teach- 
ing of Jesus that he was the Messianic King expected 
by the Baptist. This latter conclusion receives a 
striking support from the facts mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apostles (xviii. 25, xix. 2, 3), if that 
narrative is to be regarded as having any historical 
basis. 

The fourth Gospel, it is true, brings before us a 
wholly different picture. The difficulties involved in 
the Johannine statement of John’s ignorance of the 
person of Jesus, until after the time of the Baptism, 
we have noticed in the last section. We have now to 
point out those which are presented by the words 
which the fourth Gospel puts into the mouth of the 
Baptist. 
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Dean Milman (‘History of Christianity,’ Ch. iii.) 
considers it emphatically “a remarkable fact in the 
history of Christianity, that from the very first ap- 
pearance of Jesus on the shores of the Jordan, 
unquestionably before he had displayed his powers 
or openly asserted his title to the higher place, John 
should invariably retain his humbler relative position. 
Such was his uniform language from the commence- 
ment of his career. Such it continued to the end. 

This has always appeared to me one of the 
most striking incidental arguments for the truth of 
the Evangelic narrative, and, consequently, of the 
Christian faith. The recognition appears to have 
been instant and immediate. Hitherto the Baptist 
had insisted on the purification of all who had 
assembled around him, and with the commanding 
dignity of a heaven-commissioned teacher, had re- 
buked without distinction the sins of all classes and 
all sects. In Jesus alone, by his refusal to baptize 
him, he acknowledges the immaculate purity, while 
his deference assumes the tone of homage, almost of 
adoration.” 

Of Dean Milman we are bound to speak with the 
respect and gratitude to which he has earned a lasting 
title at the hands of all who desire absolute freedom 
in the discussion of historical questions. But Dean 
Milman would have been the last to wish that defer- 
ence to his authority should lead any one to gloss over 
inconsistencies or contradictions into which he may 
have fallen. In the passage just cited the Dean seems 
to have formed his idea by confusing the narrative of 
the Synoptic Gospels with the account of the fourth 
Gospel, and by interpreting the former in the light 
thrown on it by his own religious prepossessions. The . 
hypothesis of “ an instant and immediate recognition” 
is not only not upheld, it is pointedly excluded by 
the statements in John i. 32, 33; and the recognition 
in the Synoptic Gospels is the result, not of superna- 

F 
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tural signs, but (apparently) of previous knowledge. 
But an acknowledgment of “ immaculate purity” can 
be inferred from John’s general admission of compara- 
tive inferiority, only by those who have received 
that idea from other sources (as from the fourth Gos- 
pel in contradistinction to the other three) ; nor can 
the utmost straining convert the deference of his tone 
into anything approaching adoration. | 
Two serious difficulties, not yet noticed, are in- 
volved in Dean Milman’s assertion, that John. inva- 
riably from the first retained his humble position, and 
that his language in reference to Jesus was uniform 
throughout his whole career. The former of these 
concerns Dean Milman’s consistence with himself ; the 
latter affects the credibility of the Gospel narratives. 
If the Baptist’s language was uniform, and if his lan- 
guage was that which is attributed to him in the 
fourth Gospel, then John was as thoroughly convinced 
of the Messiahship of Jesus as any Christian of the 
present day could possibly be. Nay more, he rises 
altogether beyond the thicker mental atmosphere of 
the Apostles during the whole of Christ’s ministry, to 
that . transcendental -region which was reached after- 
wards by the writer of the fourth Gospel. Not one 
of the disciples, before the Crucifixion, had attained 
to the idea of a suffering Messiah ; the notion, when 
first propounded, was simply a cause of offence. But 
the Lamb of God (John i. 36) is pre-eminently the 
image of patience, and the idea immediately connected 
with it, by the language of the Old Testament, is not 
merely that of suffering, but of vicarious suffering. 
And further still, John acknowledges not only his 
Messiahship, but his pre-existence as the Eternal 
Logos (John i. 30). Precedence in early age by a 
few weeks cannot possibly be the meaning attached 
to the words, “ He is preferred before me, because he 
was before me,” by that writer in whose belief the 
‘Word which was in the beginning with God and was 
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God, took up its tabernacle and became flesh in the 
person of Jesus Christ. This, then, was the idea of 
the Messiahship of Jesus which the fourth Gospel em- 
phatically attributes to the Baptist. It was an idea 
not merely entertained by him in secret, but openly 
and repeatedly imparted to his disciples; and thus 
John was in the habit of insisting on statements which, 
when made by Peter in much feebler form and with 
far narrower meaning, called down on him a special 
eulogium as the recipient of a Divine revelation (Matt. 
xvi. 16,17). This, then, unless Dean Milman 1s pre- 
pared to reject the narrative of the fourth Gospel, 
must have been the uniform language of John respect- 
ing Jesus. It is strange that the Synoptics should not 
drop so much as the faintest hint to this effect ; but 
apart from this, it is obvious that such convictions 
cannot admit of degrees. No man can regard another 
as the tabernacle in which the Eternal Logos has 
taken up his personal abode, and then speak of him 
in words which imply uncertainty or want of faith in 
his mission. The conception is clear and distinct as 
the lines of Alpine mountain forms against a cloud- 
less sky. But, in spite of all this, Dean Milman makes 
the following remarkable statement :—“ It is assumed, 
I think without warrant, that John himself must have 
had a distinct or definite notion of the Messiahship of 
Jesus ; he may have applied some of the prophetic or 
popular sayings supposed to have reference to the Mes- 
siah, without any precise notion of their meaning ; 
and his conception of the Messiah’s character, and of 
Jesus himself, may have varied during different pas- 
sages of his own life.” But Dean Milman has him- 
self insisted most strongly that John’s language re- 
specting Jesus never varied, that it was uniform from 
the commencement of his career to the end. And as 
his language, so was his practice ; he retained “ invar- 
iably his humbler relative position.” If, then, his 
language never varied, and if his practice, as the ex- 
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onent of his belief, never altered ; if, moreover, his 
ia anguage was that which the fourth Gospel asserts it 
to have been, how can it be said that his conceptions 
may have varied, or that the Baptist could be at any 
time without precise notions as to the character of the 
Christ? The views of Athanasius or Augustine could 
not be more dogmatically clear. 2 

We have now to see, in the second place, how far this 
notion of a uniform testimony is corroborated or re- 
futed by the statements of the Evangelists. In Matt. 
xi. 2 (after the narrative of the mission of the Twelve), 
we are told that from his prison John sent two of his 
disciples to Jesus, charging them to ask, “ Art thou 
he that should come, or do we look for another ?” 
An account of the same incident, with some important 
modifications, is given in the seventh chapter of 
Luke. 

Such a mission as this would be prompted only 
by one of two motives. Either the faith of John 
himself was wavering, or, being fully convinced 
himself, he wished to overcome the disbelief of his 
disciples. . 

Did he, then, send them from the former motive } 
Put in another form, this question is equivalent to 
the inquiry whether his faith could fail or even waver, 
although he had known from his infancy (p. 77) his 
own position in relation to Jesus; although he had been 
taught by his father and his mother the events which 
preceded and accompanied his own birth and that of 
Jesus ; although he was well acquainted with his father’s 
hymn, which told him that he should be the prophet of 
the Highest as going before the face of Messiah to 
prepare his ways ; although he had heard of Gabriel’s 
announcement to Mary that Jesus should possess the 
throne of David and reign over the house of Jacob for 
ever ; and, still more, although he had himself inter- 
preted these predictions in a sense more spiritual than 
any to which the disciples of Jesus attained until long 
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_ after the Crucifixion ; although he had spoken of him 
as the pure and suffering Lamb of God, and acknow- 
ledged his eternal pre-existence as the Incarnate 
Word. Such a lapse may fairly be considered psycho- 
logically impossible ; and the ascription of such doubt 
makes John indeed as “a reed shaken by the wind,” 
an imputation summarily rejected by Jesus himself.* 

If it be urged, as some have thought, that these 
doubts were caused in the mind of John by his own 
loss of liberty, it may be replied that this involves a 
still graver imputation on the solidity of his cha- 
racter. Whatever might be his anticipations of the 
temporal (as well as spiritual). kingship of the Christ, 
his character must have been weak indeed if mere 
imprisonment thus enfeebled his deepest convictions. 
John knew, as well as any others, what had been the 
recompense of prophets and righteous men in past 
ages ; and he must have known that so it would be 
still, until the Messiah actually appeared in his in- 
vincible majesty. If the synoptic narratives may be 
‘trusted, he must further have known that he had a 
friend in the tetrarch himself, and may therefore have 
reasonably hoped to be set at liberty by him in the end.t 

If the text of the first and third Gospels is correct, 
John sent his disciples because he had heard from 
them of the works which were being done by Jesus. 
These works are manifestly his miracles ; in Luke 

* Hence, perhaps, the anxiety of Dean Milman to show that 
John had no distinct, definite, or precise notion of the Messiah- 
ship, in spite of the emphatic declarations of the fourth Gospel to 
the contrary. 

t Nothing is gained by comparing John to Galileo, Cranmer, 
and others who have recanted opinions previously avowed, in order 
to secure their freedom. In all such cases men express them- 
selves shaken in those particular opinions which led to their im- 
prisonment, and not in any others. Thus Galileo was shut up for 
asserting the motion of the earth round the sun ; by denying that 
motion he hoped to regain his liberty. On this principle, the 
Baptist should have expressed misgivings, not as to the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, which had nothing whatever to do with his imprison- 


ment, but as to the justice of his reproof of Herod for his alleged 
incestuous marriage with his brother Philip’s wife. ties Re 
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(vii. 18) their report distinctly refers, among other 
works, tu the raising of the widow’s dead son at 
Nain. But these works were precisely those which 
would confirm his faith instead of suggesting doubts ; 
and therefore, if John had really regarded Jesus as 
the Messiah, the report brought by his disciples 
would simply have tallied with his own expectations. 
In the alleged fact that this report is made the occa- 
sion of a mission of inquiry. we have one of the 
grounds which warrant the conclusion that John had 
mot hitherto (1.¢., at any time before his imprisonment) 
acknowledged the Messiahship of Jesus.* 
If, then, he did not send his disciples because his 
own faith wavered, did he send them for the removal 
of their doubts (doubts which he did not himself 
share)? In this case we must suppose that he had 
done what he could to overcome the disbelief of these 
disciples, and failing to do so by the expression of 
his convictions and by a narrative of the incidents 
which took place at the Baptism of Jesus, hoped to 
convince them by proofs similar to those which he 
had himself witnessed. On this hypothesis it was 
indispensable that the disciples should witness the 
performance of such works ; and he could not there- 
fore have told them to ask a question which might 
be answered by mere words, nor could he have heen 
sure that the disciples would find Jesus in the per- 
formance of such works. In the first Gospel they do 
not so find him, and Jesus only refers them to former 
works and to the testimony of those in whose pre- 


* The difficulty is increased, if we think that John believed 
Jesus to be Messiah before he had performed any miraculous 
works, but began to doubt only when he received the report of 
such works. The difficulty is so great as to lend some colour to 
the suggestion that, far from sending his disciples because he had 
heard of these works, he sent them because he had not heard of 
them, and thus began to waver in the expectations which he had 
indulged in earlier days. This may be plausible; but as the 
negative is not found in the text, nothing can be raised on this 
foundation. 
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sence he had wrought them. The writer of the third 
Gospel (vii. 21) clearly assumes the necessity of their 
seeing the works, and therefore he makes Jesus, on 
receipt of the question, perform the works required 
before making any reply. But in both Gospels Jesus | 
understands the inquiry to come from John on his 
own account, and not for the sake of his disciples, 
for his answer, when given, is, “‘Go and tell John 
what things ye hear and see,” and he adds a rebuke 
to his inconstancy or want of faith in the words, 
‘< Blessed is he who shall not be offended in me.” 

It is scarcely necessary to notice the last desperate 
resort of commentators who see in the doubting 
inquiry of the Baptist a substantial encouragement 
to Jesus, as though he had said, “ Why keep us so 
long waiting for the great manifestation? The 
mission of the Messiah is thine ; we have not to look — 
for another. Put on, then, the garments of thy 
royalty, strike dismay into thine enemies, and open 
my prison doors.” To such interpretations it is 
enough to answer that what is actually said is very 
different ; that the Messianic conceptions of the 
Baptist, expressed in the first chapter of the fourth 
Gospel, imply no such dreams of earthly greatness 
and good fortune, and that if he had really retained 
his faith in Jesus as the Messiah, he would never 
have presumed to prescribe the times and seasons for 
actions which Jesus would fitly regulate in the pleni- 
tude of his wisdom. 

Thus, again, we are brought to the conclusion that 
this question was suggested by doubts on the part of 
the Baptist himself; and it is possible that these 
doubts (together, perhaps, with his asceticism, and 
the formal character of his religion), led Jesus to 
speak of him as less than the least in the Kingdom 
of Heaven, although he might be a prophet, and more 
than a prophet. It is also possible that no such 
words were ever spoken by Jesus; but if they were 
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spoken, it seems impossible to regard the narrative 
of John i. as in any degree historical. Simon, the 
son of Jonas, is said to have received his name of 
Peter, and to have been especially pronounced blessed, 
because he acknowledged Jesus to be the Christ, the 
son of the living God, an acknowledgment in no 
way inconsistent with the supposition that his exis- 
tence began with his life on earth. To the idea of 
a suffering Messiah, Peter, according to the narrative, 
never attained before the Crucifixion. The Baptist 
alone pronounced him to be the Lamb of God, who 
bears our sins and carries our sorrows, and asserted 
his existence before all worlds as the Eternal Logos 
of God. How, then, could he, whose faith was in- 
finitely more true, more exalted, and more spiritual 
than that of the disciples of Jesus, be regarded as 
not within the pale of the Kingdom of Heaven? It 
follows, then, either that the statements of the fourth 
gospel are true, and, in that case, Jesus never said 
what is attributed to him in Luke vii. 28, and Matthew 
xi. 11; or that he did speak thus disparagingly of the 
Baptist, and in that case the narrative of John i. 
29-36 is a fiction.* 

We may ask further how it came about that one 
whose spiritual discernment was ranked so low as to 
place him below the least in the Heavenly Kingdom 
should be enabled to perceive the true character of 
the Messiah as a vicarious sufferer at a time when the 
notion was simply offensive to all others. If we 

«In relating this mission of the two disciples Dean Milman 
adduces a number of motives which may have led John to the act ; 
but he inclines to the conclusion that John, like the rest of the 
people, was not yet exalted above those hopes which were insepar- 
able from the national mind, as though he said, “If thou art 
indeed the Messiah, proclaim thyself at once ; assume thy state ; 
array thyself in majesty ; discomfit the enemies of holiness and of 
God. My prison doors will at once burst open; my trembling 
persecutors will cease from oppressions. Herod himself will yield 
up his usurped authority, and even the power of Rome will cease 


to affect the redeemed people of the Almighty.” 
On this view enough been already said in the text. 
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conclude (as, after what we have already seen, we 
must conclude) that he had no such discernment, his 
alleged testimony in the Johannine Gospel (iii. 27-36) 
must be set aside as unhistorical, if its unreal character 
were not evident from that Gospel itself. According 
to John i. 31, the baptism of John was instituted 
especially for the purpose of the manifestation of 
Jesus as the Messiah to Israel; it follows that as 
soon as this purpose was accomplished, his rite was 
no longer of any use, and, as being useless, should at 
once have been given up. Indeed, after his distinct 
admission that Jesus was the Lamb of God, and that 
he who believes on him has everlasting life, while he 
who does not believe on him shall not see life, he 
would, by continuing to baptize and retain disciples 
about himself, be doing a wrong to every one so 
drawn from the Christ.* With this wrong he alone 
would be chargeable, for while he told them verbally 
that Jesus was he that should come with the fiery 
baptism of the Spirit, he contradicted his own words 
by still continuing to administer his merely sym- 
bolical rite of baptism by water. If he really said 
what he is thus reported to have said, or if he believed 
what he said, it is simply inconceivable that he could 
have left behind him a school of followers who, years 
after the Crucifixion, knew only his baptism, and had 
never so much as heard whether there be any Holy 
Ghost.t With such convictions he must have at- 
tached himself to Jesus, or sent all who came to him 
to Jesus. As he did neither, we can only conclude 
that he did not entertain any such convictions. 

On the historical doubts, involved in John’s power 

* Thus the two disciples who hear him so speak (John i. 37) 
immediately leave the Baptist and follow Jesus; and it was, by 
his own confession, his manifest duty to urge all others to do as 
these had done. | 

+ If we are to take these words of the Acts (xix. 2, 3) as historical 
it would follow that John, when he spoke of him who should come, 
never spoke of baptism with the Holy Ghost, although he may have 
mentioned the baptism of fire. ne 
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to dispatch disciples from his place of confinement, 
we need say but little here. If the marriage of Anti- 
pas with Herodias was the cause of his imprisonment, 
some of. the disciples might still be allowed access to 
their master. The difficulty arises on comparing the 
Gospel narratives with that of Josephus, which we 
shall have occasion to notice presently. 

On the whole—we have no evidence that John, 
although he baptized Jesus, acknowledged him as 
the Messiah,—that he used a uniform language about 
him (still less that he used the language imputed to 
him in the fourth Gospel), or, indeed, that he applied 
to Jesus any Messianic phrases whatsoever. In 
addition to this, we have to take into account the 
contradictions on the whole subject between the 
fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, and the fact that 
a school of his followers preserved their independence 
as late as the conversion of Apollos. We are thus 
brought to the conclusion that the Gospel accounts 
of the relations between John and Jesus are not 
trustworthy, or, to put it otherwise, are not historical ; 
and, as before, we must add that, having shown this, 
we are not bound to show further how they came into 
existence. 

Explanations, more or less plausible, are not 
wanting. Some have urged that the Messianic 
claims of Jesus were not advanced until a time long 
subsequent to his baptism in Jordan ; and that thus 
the question which he asked through his disciples was 
one, not of growing doubt, but of growing faith ; that, 
whereas he had thought of Jesus hitherto only as one - 
like himself, the report: of his wonderful works led 
him now to think that Jesus might be the Messiah 
whose advent he had announced as drawing near ; 
that, after the Messianic character of Jesus was 
announced, his followers applied to him personally 
all those phrases by which John intended only to 
designate a Messiah not personally known to him; 
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that, as Jesus was among the number of those whom 
John baptized, it became necessary to represent John 
as admitting his own inferiority to Jesus ; and that, 
this ground-work being obtained, the existing narra- 
tives were readily developed with the gradual forma- 
tion of Christian theology. 

But if all such explanations are cast aside, the 
narratives now examined are not thereby rendered 
historical; and the only fact which we may regard as 
historically ascertained is that Jesus received baptism 
at the hands of John in Jordan, and remained for 
some time among the number of his disciples. 


THE DEPUTATION FROM JERUSALEM 
TO THE BAPTIST. 


In the third Gospel (iii. 15) the preaching of John 
the Baptist rouses in the hearts of all who heard him 
a musing that he might perhaps himself be the Mes- 
siah whose Kingdom he proclaimed as nigh. In this 
account the inquiry, whether he is the Christ, pro- 
ceeds from those who are well disposed to him, and 
who would gladly have their doubts solved in the 
affirmative. In his reply, John tells them simply that 
‘he haptizes them with water, but that one should 
come after them (he does not say who, or when) who 
should baptize them with the Holy Ghost and with 


e. 

In the fourth Gospel (i. 19) this question is put to 
him not by the people, but by deputies from the 
Sanhedrim at Jerusalem ; and the inquiry assumes a 
threefold form. To the questions, whether he is the 
Christ or Messiah, or whether he is Elijah or the 
prophet -(7.¢., Jeremiah 1), he answers directly in the 
negative. But when, having described himself as the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, he is asked by 
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what authority he presumes to baptize, he answers, 
not as in the third Gospel, by saying indefinitely that 
the Messiah would one day come, but with the state- 
ment that he was actually standing among them, 
although they knew him not; and on the following 
day he points out Jesus as that unknown Christ, 
adding at the same time an admission of his pre- 
existence as the Divine Logos or Word. 
If these two narratives refer to the same subject 
(and there is no ground for thinking otherwise), they 
are inconsistent. The crowds who accepted the 
teaching of John might readily in their enthusiasm 
regard him as the Messiah. To the Pharisees and 
Sadducees John had already given deep offence by 
calling them a generation of vipers; and they must, 
therefore, have decided that he was neither Messiah 
nor Elijah nor Jeremiah ; and even if they admitted 
the lesser claim, a more vehement resistance would be 
reserved for the higher. ‘The reproaches addressed 
to them by Jesus invariably increase their oppo- 
sition ; there is not the faintest evidence that they 
received the stinging rebuke of the Baptist in any 
better spirit. Hence, if they sent any deputation at 
all, their purpose must have been simply to have 
put to him a question similar to that which they are 
described as afterwards putting to Jesus. (Matt. 
xxi. 23.) Instead of this they are represented in the 
fourth Gospel as coming to John under the full per- 
suasion that he really was the Messiah, as astonished 
on hearing him reply in the negative, and as then 
offering him the subordinate titles with an apparent 
desire that he should accept one or other of them. 
Either, then; the Sanhedrim felt no opposition to 
John, or they did not put to him the questions which 
they are said to have put in the fourth Gospel. But 
they were opposed to him, and therefore this narra- 
tive is not historical. 
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What the motives were which led to the framing 
of this story we are in no way called on to explain. 
It is possible that the writer, who wished to lay stress 
on their acceptance of John as a prophet, by repre- 
senting Jesus as referring his enemies to the testimony 
of the Baptist, desired to have for this testimony a 
magisterial sanction. Such a sanction could not be 
imparted by the mere favour of the people; and 
hence the formal putting of the questions by the 
deputed elders. 

The rejection of this explanation, it must be again 
noted, cannot add to the trustworthiness of an incon- 
sistent and improbable narrative. 


THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. 


A comparison of the passages which relate the mis- 
sion of the two disciples of John to Jesus with the 
first chapter of the fourth Gospel, has led to the 
conclusion that the Baptist did not see in Jesus the 
coming Messiah when first they met on the banks of 
Jordan. This conclusion at once throws the gravest 
doubt on the incidents which are said to have marked 
the baptism of Jesus. If John had indeed seen the 
Holy Spirit descending in bodily shape like a dove 
and abiding on him (Luke iii. 22), if he had heard 
the voice from heaven which declared Jesus to be the 
beloved son, it is impossible that from that time 
forth his faith could have been for an instant shaken. 
If, again, these incidents did not take place, and the 
narrative of the baptism be consequently unhistorical, 
the accounts of the conception, and birth, and early 
years of Jesus become still more doubtful and suspic- 
ious. If the history of later events cannot be trusted, 
far less can credit be given to legends relating to an 
earlier time. But these earlier narratives have been 
shown (Chap. i.) to be full of hopeless contradictions 
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and impossibilities, that, in short, they are made up 
of two different accounts which have scarcely a feature 
in common. 

It follows, that if the angelic annunciation never 
occurred, and if Joseph and Mary had no marvels to 
tell him respecting his birth and his high mission, 
then Jesus could have no consciousness of his Mes- 
siahship during his earlier years; and we have no 
right to assume that he had arrived at this conscious- 
ness when he asked for baptism at John’s hands, 
unless we have distinct historical evidence to that 
effect. 

On this hypothesis we can readily understand that 
he should be attracted by the preaching of John, and 
ask for baptism in expectation of the Messiah, even 
though he advanced afterwards to the conviction that 
he was himself that coming one. 

On any other supposition we are confronted by many 
difficulties. If we suppose with Justin that baptism 
(i.e. an anointing by Elias) was necessary to point 
out the unknown Messiah to his countrymen, the 
answer is that in this case John, far from showing 
reluctance to baptize, would have been eager to per- 
form the rite. If we suppose that Jesus, conscious of 
his Messiahship, approached the Baptist, who was 
unconscious of it, how, it may be asked, could he 
receive that rite as signifying his expectation of the 
future coming of Messiah, when he knew himself to 
be the Messiah then present ? How, again, could he 
receive a baptism of repentance which was either 
preceded by confession of sins, or followed by ad- 
dresses which assumed the need of repentance on the 
part of the recipient 1. Suggestions of ‘ accommoda- 
tion” on the part of Jesus are unworthy of a subject 
so serious ; and all such accommodation would inflict 
a grave moral injury on those before whom he might 
afterwards appear as a sinless Christ. 

The incidents of the baptism introduce us to diff- 
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culties of another kind. The fourth Gospel asserts, 
(John 1. 32), that Jesus was not known to John 
until he saw the predetermined sign, viz., the spirit 
descending like a dove from heaven and abiding upon 
him. The first Gospel, which states that Jesus was 
recognized by John on their first meeting, adds that 
as soon as Jesus ascended up from the Jordan after 
the baptism, the heavens were opened, and that the 
spirit of God descended like a dove and alighted upon 
him, while a voice was heard announcing him as the 
beloved son in whom God is well pleased. But the 
wording of this passage does not absolutely determine 
whether the vision was seen and the voice heard by 
John as well as by Jesus, although it seems to indi- 
cate that both saw and heard. The same remark 
applies to the narrative in Mark i. 10, 11. The third 
Gospel contains the more important and categorical 
statement (not of subjective visions, but of the ob- 
jective facts) that the heavens were opened, and that 
the Holy Ghost descended like a dove, while a voice 
came announcing the beloved son of God, and that 
these events happened in the presence of all the 
people (Luke iii. 21, 22). 

This statement must be taken in its strict literal 
meaning, if the veracity of the Gospel narratives is 
tq be maintained. Any attempts to explain it away 
by allegorical or symbolical interpretations involve 
the admission that the narrative is not historically 
accurate; and this admission deprives of their autho- 
rity all similar narratives, including those of the 
Resurrection and the Ascension. If one may be 
modified, or tampered with, or accommodated, so 
may the rest ; and the giving up of one is virtually 
the abandonment of all narratives of supernatural 
incidents without exception. Yet there are compara- 
tively few to be found who will maintain that the 
heaven was cloven, as a curtain may be cloven, that 
the infinite and all-pervading Spirit descended in the 
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figure of a dove, and that sounds were uttered from 
heaven in an articulate human dialect. 

When, therefore, Dean Milman (‘ History of Chris- 
tianity,’ ch. lil. ) tells us that as Jesus went up out of 
the water “a light shone around with the rapid and 
undulating motion of a dove, typifying the descent of 
the Holy Spirit on the Son of Man,” we may say, if 
we please, that he believes something which may 
possibly represent the true state of the case, but we 
cannot say that he believes the narrative of the fourth 
Gospel or those of the Synoptics. Luke speaks not of 
a light shining with the rapid motion of a dove,* nor 
of anything typifying the descent of the Spirit, but 
of the visible descent of that Spirit, “ in bodily 
shape.” 

Of Euemeristic or Rationalistic explanations we 
might have thought it unnecessary to speak, had 
not the author of ‘Ecce Homo’ chosen to adopt the 
method of Paulus, by asserting roundly (in the teeth 
of the statement in Luke) that “there is nothing 
necessarily miraculous in the appearance of the dove, 
and a peal of thunder might be shaped into intelligible 
words by the excited imagination of men accustomed 
to consider thunder as the Voice of God.’’ Thus the 
dove becomes a common pigeon which happened to 
fly that way, and the light and voice a flash of light- 
ning and a peal of thunder caused by the fortuitous 
concurrence of two clouds at that instant. This is, in 
truth, on any view of the traditional belief, to charge 
Almighty God with jugglery of a most contemptible 
kind, or, if not this, with suffering men to ground 
their faith in his Eternal Son on a series of mere 
hallucinations, which expressed the Divine Will 
about as much as the auguries of Romulus and Remus. 
The method adopted by such champions of traditional 
Christianity cannot be thought happy. 


* There is nothing peculiar in the flight of a dove to account for 
the comparison, 
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Dean Milman adds that “ this light could scarcely 
have been seen or the voice heard by more than the 
Baptist and the Son of Mary himself, as no immediate 
sensation appears to have been excited among the 
multitudes, such as must have followed this public 
and miraculous proclamation of his sacred character.” 
The answer is, that Luke speaks distinctly of the 
heavens being opened, of the Spirit descending, and 
the articulate words being uttered in the presence of 
all the people; and that unless their eyes and ears 
were preternaturally closed, they must have seen visible 
phenomena and heard audible sounds. Unless Luke’s 
account is to be Euemerized, Dean Milman’s hypothesis 
only substitutes one miracle in place of another. The 
reason which he assigns for maintaining this position 
is scarcely consistent with opinions advanced by him 
elsewhere. In an age greedy of marvels, wonders 
astound for a moment, and are after a moment for- 
gotten. The appearance of Gabriel to Mary and 
Zacharias, the manifestation of the star, the coming 
of the wise men, the angelic harmonies heard by the 
shepherds, are all ‘astounding events” which, we are 
told, Mary pondered over, but which seem for all 
practical purposes to be immediately forgotten both 
by herself and by every one else. 

When, by way of an additional reason, Dean 
Milman states that ‘‘at a subsequent period Jesus 
seems to have appeared among the followers of John, - 
unrecognized, or at least unhonoured, until he was 
pointed out by the Baptist and announced as having 
been proclaimed from heaven at his baptism,” he only 
adds another to the many difficulties involved in the 
narrative, for another contradiction is thus furnished 
to the express statement of Luke that the dove was 
seen and the voice heard by all. 

But of a writer so truthful and candid as Dean 
Milman, we may fairly ask why, if the sight and 
sounds were seen and heard only by Jesus and John, 

G 
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they should be vouchsafed at all. Being thus confined 
to them alone, the Dean admits, they made no 
impression on the minds of the people, and hence 
were of no use to them whatever. To Jesus and to 
the Baptist they were, on any orthodox hypothesis, 
superfluous. They had from the first been conscious, 
each of his respective mission. 

Thus, in the accounts given of the Baptism, as in 
those which have preceded them, we have narratives 
which are untrustworthy and unhistorical. With this 
negative conclusion our proper task is brought to an 
end. The growth of the legend may be accounted 
for more or less satisfactorily ; but even if our inability 
to account for it were demonstrably proved, the story 
would gain nothing in point of historical value. 
Hence we are but little concerned with the attempts 
of writers who seek to show that the less marvellous 
account of the fourth Gospel furnished the ground- 
work for the more developed thaumaturgy of the 
Synoptics. The statement itself may be questioned ; 
for in the fourth Gospel, as in the rest, the Spirit 
descends visibly like a dove, and the multiplication of 
wonders, where one wonder is introduced, does not 
alter the character of the tale. 

It may, however, be remarked that the idea of 
audible voices from heaven was familiar to later 
Jewish tradition, and was readily adopted by the 
early Christians in conformity with the Messianic 
theories of the Jews; that the declaration at the 
Baptism, which in the report of Justin is quoted 

recisely from the second Psalm, is addressed to 

esus in the second person, and would thus readily 
suggest the notion of a voice from heaven. Through- 
out the Old Testament, again, the Holy Spirit is 
denoted in phrases which suggest as readily the idea 
of a bird. In the opening sentences of Genesis the 
Spirit of God broods upon the waters; and the idea 
being once suggested, the choice of the dove, as a 
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sacred bird in the East, became natural. Accord- 
ing to Rabbinical interpretations the voice of the 
turtle was the voice of the Holy Spirit, and the dove 
from the Noachian ark announced that the submerged 
world had again become fit for human habitation. 
To complete the outline of the existing narrative, it — 
remained only to provide a way for the descent of the 
Spirit in the form of the dove. This was done by 
visibly cleaving the material vault of heaven. We 
may note, finally, that, although the fourth Gospel 
does not expressly mention the voice from heaven, a 
Divine speech is not wanting (John 1. 33). 

On the form of declaration made at the Baptism, 
little needs to besaid here. While the fourth Gospel, 
which perhaps implies a baptism, yet makes no men- 
tion of the fact, the Synoptic narratives accord more 
closely with those views, afterwards stigmatized as 
heretical, which dated the Messiahship of Jesus from 
the moment of his Baptism.* This view, the earliest 

so far as we may judge) to find acceptance in the 

hristian Church, speedily gave way before the theory 
which threw back his consecration as Messiah to the 
moment of his conception in, the womb, but was 
finally displaced by the more developed theology of 
the Incarnate Logos or Word. 


THE EXECUTION OF JOHN THE BAPTIST, 


The narrative of the Baptist’s death involves 
no miracle, while it is the closing scene in the life 
‘of a person undoubtedly historical. Here, then, it 
might have been supposed we should have a real 
agreement in the several Gospels. Yet it is strange 

* Some existing manuscripts of the third Gospel retain the 
phrase, ‘‘ This day have I begotten thee,” along with the declara- 
tion that in Christ God was well pleased. 
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that even this event is attributed to two motives 
which fairly exclude each other. The Gospel of Mat- 
thew (xiv. 5) distinctly states that Herod was anxious 
to put John to death, but was restrained solely by 
fear of the people, who counted him as a prophet. In 
the second Gospel (vi. 19, 20) we are informed that 
Herod treated John with the greatest respect, asking 
his counsel and acting gladly and readily on his advice, 
while the hatred for John was confined to Herodias. It 
is true that, in the first as well as in the third Gospel, 
the King is represented as sorry when he finds himself 
obliged to assent to the request urged by the daughter 
of Herodias ; but in Matthew his sorrow must mean 
merely regret at the way in which he had been tricked 
into giving sentence for his death, rather than sorrow 
for the sudden cutting short of his life. It is worthy 
of remark that the narrative of Josephus (Ant. xviii. 
‘v. 2) makes not the slightest reference to the jealousy 
of Herodias, and ascribes the Baptist’s death entirely 
to Herod’s apprehension of danger which might arise 
from John’s popularity. This expression, in spite of 
his pointed assertions that the Baptism of John had 
no reference to confession of sins but was symbolical 
of purity already acquired, shows that Herod’s fears 
were more closely connected with the Messianic ideas 
than Josephus would have us believe. So great, we are 
told, was John’s influence, that Herod thought it more 
prudent to anticipate all dangers by putting him to 
death at once, rather than to allow the evil to come to 
a head. 

The dramatic character of the incidents which 
represent the daughter of Herodias as asking for the 
immediate presentation of the Baptist’s head in a 
charger, can be explained only on the supposition that 
Herod was at that moment holding his court at the 
fortress of Machzrus, in which John was confined ; 
and as Josephus mentions that he was then at war 
with the Arabian king Aretas, this explanation may _ 
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perhaps be correct. Otherwise, two days at least 
must have passed before his head could have been 
brought from Macherus to Herod’s usual residence at 
Tiberias. 

Thus, in the narrative which relates the death of 
the Baptist, we have an undoubtedly historical event 
attributed to two entirely different motives; and 
although we conclude that the account of the first 
Gospel is the nearest to the truth, we do so, not so 
much because it is found in a document, which, like 
the other Gospels, is full of contradictions and impos- 
sibilities, but because it is substantially borne out by 
the history of Josephus. | 

But this historical character extends to the relations 
between John and Jesus, only so far as these are con- 
fined to the simple fact that the latter received bap- 
tism at the hands of the former, and was for some 
time reckoned among the number of his disciples. 


So far, then, as we have hitherto advanced, all that 
we can be said to know historically is, that towards 
the close of the reign of Herod the Great, or perhaps 
in the reign of his successor, Jesus, the son of Joseph 
and Mary, was born oy at Nazareth) ; that in 
his earlier years he followed his father’s occupation as 
a carpenter ; that, having reached manhood, he became 
a disciple of John the Baptist, who, having continued 
to work in independence of Jesus, and without acknow- 
ledging him as the Messiah, founded a school which 
maintained its separate existence: and that John was 
at length imprisoned and put to death by Herod An- 
tipas from political motives, which may have been 
connected with Messianic agitations. 

Thus far the picture of Jesus himself is colourless, 
We have simply to state the fact, and to ascertain 
whether his later history throws a clearer light on his 
actions and his words. 
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THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 


The Synoptic Gospels agree in saying that the 
temptation of Jesus followed immediately upon his — 
baptism ; but there are important differences even in 
their narratives of the facts. | 

The Gospel of Mark (i. 13.) states that Jesus 
underwent the temptations during the whole period 
of the forty days, adding a feature not found in the 
rest, viz., that he was with the wild beasts. It also 
represents the ministry of the Angels as extending 
over the forty days. 

The Gospel of Matthew asserts that the fast of 
forty days preceded the temptation, for the tempter 
is represented as coming to make his first suggestion 
only when Jesus felt the hunger which is described 
(iv. 2.) as not felt until the end of the forty days. 
This Gospel then proceeds to describe three tempta- 
tions, the first being an inducement to turn stones 
into bread, the second, to throw himself down from 
the roof of the temple, the third, to offer direct wor- 
ship to the devil. 

The Gospel of Luke asserts in the words of the 
second, that the fast of forty days was accompanied 
throughout by temptations of Satan (iv. 2.) ; but it 
agrees with the first Gospel, in describing the hunger 
as beginning only at the end of the forty days, and 
then proceeds to give the three temptations of the 
first Gospel, reversing the order of the second and 
third. Thus the account of the third Gospel appears 
at first sight as if made up by combining the notices 
in the first and second ; but if the narrative of Luke 
be regarded as an independent record, then the three 
temptations of Matthew do not sum up the whole, nor 
are they the first in the series, but the last. 

Without referring for the present to the character 
of the incidents, we have here three narratives incon- 
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sistent in points of no slight significance; but the 
difficulties become insuperable when we compare the 
Synoptic Gospels with the fourth. This Gospel not 
only makes no mention of the temptation: it leaves 
no room for it. We have already noticed that the 
fourth Gospel does not state explicitly that Jesus 
received baptism at all. The whole scheme of the 
Gospel, setting forth Jesus as the eternal Logos, led 
the writer to keep as far in the background as possible 
an incident which had once been regarded as marking 
the commencement of his Messiahship; and _ his 
expressions (i. 28-33.) seem designed accordingly to 
lead the reader to suppose that, while John was 
baptizing on the banks of Jordan, he saw a preter- 
natural light in the heavens, and witnessed the 
descent of the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove on 
the head of one in the multitude around him, and 
thus at once recognised the Master whose baptism of 
fire was to render superfluous his own baptism to 
repentance. It may perhaps be possible to insert the 
incident of the baptism between verses 28 and 29 ; 
but the notes of time leave it manifest that he wished 
to exclude the tale of the temptation from the cycle 
of Christian tradition. Otherwise we must suppose 
that he was unacquainted with it, a circumstance far 
from likely. 

The order of events in the fourth Gospel is as 
follows. The deputation from the Priests and Levites 
of Jerusalem draws from the Baptist the assertion 
that the Messiah stands among them, as yet unknown. 
On the next day John points out Jesus as the suffering 
Messiah or Lamb of God; and as he adds that: he 
knew him to be so only by the evidence of supernatural 
signs, it seems reasonable to suppose that he had seen 
those signs at some time subsequent to the return of 
the deputies from the Sanhedrim (7.¢., within the 
last twenty-four hours). On the next day (35) John 
walking with two of his disciples again points out 
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Jesus as the Lamb of God, and the two disciples, 
leaving him, follow the Messiah. On the next day 
(43), (¢ .e., the third day after John’s conference with 
the deputies) occurs the calling of Philip and Nath- 
anael; and in the first verse of the second chapter we 
are told that on the third day (it would seem, three 
days after the call of Philip and Nathanael) there 
was a marriage in Cana of Galilee at which Jesus 
was present with his disciples. Thus within a week 
after his baptism Jesus is described as surrounded by 
disciples in Galilee, whereas in the Synoptics he is 
undergoing his forty days’ fast in the wilderness, 
having not yet a single disciple. 

Thus, without noticing the character of the incidents, 
and even if we allow the possibility of any or all of 
them, we reach the conclusion that the narratives 
of the temptation are unhistorical; and hence the 
task of the historical critic is at this point ended. 

But these narratives involve difficulties of other 
kinds which must not be left unnoticed. Among 
these difficulties that of the forty days’ fast is one of 
the slightest. Still it is a difficulty, that so long a 
fast could be endured without a feeling of hunger 
until its close, inasmuch as the human frame cannot 
endure for more than a few days the total abstinence 
from food described in Luke iv. 2. The crucial 
difficulty is the personal appearance of the devil 
in visible form, and using the articulate language of 
men. 

It may be worth while here to remark, that this 
notion of a visible tempter found little favour with 
the writers of the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
Epistle of James, The former states expressly (iv. 15.) 
that Jesus was in all points tempted as we are, 
yet without sin. Now without entering into the 
psychology of human action, it will be admitted that 
men are not tempted by visible devils, putting direct 
suggestions to commit certain specified acts; and 
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that if this was the-course of the temptation of Jesus, 
it was in all respects unlike our own. But-the Epistle 
of James (i. 13.) entering into the question philo- 
sophically, declares that men are tempted only when 
they are drawn away of their own lust and enticed: 
for from the expression that “‘ Every man is tempted 
when he is so drawn away,” the inference is fairly 
warranted that none are tempted in any other way ; 
and thus temptations are not to be ascribed either to 
God, or even to any diabolical origin. 

If, then, Jesus was tempted in all points as we are 
(save only without sin) and if human temptation 
follows in all cases the course described in James 1. 
13-15, then on grounds furnished by writers in the 
New Testament itself we come to the conclusion that 
the Synoptic narratives of the Temptation are not 
only unhistorical but impossible. 

The truer philosophy of James is itself evidence 
that the notion of a devil becomes, when the nature of 
human action is even approximately understood, as 
superfluous as the idea of angelic agencies to carry 
on the movements of the heavenly bodies, when the 
laws which regulate those movements have been 
ascertained. 

The fact is that the notion of the devil was not alto- 
gether congenial to the Jewish mind. It was received 
by them during their exile in Babylon, and is the fruit 
of Brahmanic mythology and Zoroastrian dualism. 
In the earliest Vedic hymns the God of the heaven, 
Indra, wages a long conflict with the snake or 
dragon who has shut up the waters, and striking him 
with his invincible spear, lets loose the floods which 
are needed to supply the wants of men. But this 
dragon enemy, Vritra, becomes on Zend soil the moral 
enemy of the Creator or Principle of Good, and the 
conflict of Indra with his dragon foe is translated 
into the spiritual conflict between Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, and still finds its expression in Christian 
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symbolism in the battle between St. George and the 
Dragon. 

This later introduction of the idea becomes manifest 
on a comparison of passages which attribute certain 
temptations directly to God (2 Sam. xxiv. 1.; 1 Kings 
xxil. 23), with other passages where the same temp- 
tations are ascribed to the devil (1 Chron. xxi. 1). In 
the book of Job the character of Satan is still very 
unformed; he is there still one of the angels of 
God, and appears from time to time before His 
throne. 

The unhistorical nature of the narrative being 
proved, we are in no way bound to examine the. 
almost countless explanations by which commentators 
seek to soften down, or slur over, or evade the moral 
and psychological difficulties involved in it. Inter- 
preters who see in the story simply a tale of ordinary 
retirement at the end of which Jesus is refreshed by 
mountain breezes or by a passing caravan which 
supplies him with the food brought in the Gospels 
by angels, may be left to exercise at their own 
pleasure their power of making anything out of any- 
thing. The same remark applies to writers who, like 
the author of ‘Ecce Homo,’ maintain that “what is 
called Christ’s Temptation is the excitement of his 
mind which was caused by the nascent consciousness 
of supernatural power.” It is enough to say that the 
Gospels say nothing about any excitement, and that 
they give a series of incidents, which are either his- 
torical or not historical, but out of which we are not 
at liberty to frame something else to suit our own 
fancies. When such a writer further asserts that 
from the invitation of the devil to Jesus to offer him 
direct worship, we are “to understand that he was 
tempted to do something which on reflexion appeared 
to him to be equivalent to an act of homage to the 
evil spirit,” it is enough to say that on this principle, 
from the Tale of Troy, as given in the cyclic poems, 
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it was just and right for Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
and those like him, to work out a prose history. 

Dean Milman (‘History of Christianity,’ ch. 111.), 
although he evidently does not accept the narrative 
as a record of facts which took place as they are said 
to have taken place, yet expresses no distinct judg- 
ment of his. own, and leaves the reader to choose 
between a number of alternatives. Thus when he 
says that “according to the common literal interpre- 
tation” the Temptation was “actually urged by the 
Principle of Evil in his own proper person,” we are 
not justified in ascribing to Dean Milman the belief 
that there is a Principle of Evil, and that this prin- 
ciple has a visible body; but we learn on his authority 
the fact that the majority of Christians are Dualists or 
believers in two gods, one good, the other evil. It is 
of the essence of Monotheism to maintain that there 
can be no principle (épy7%) but God; and if any 
originating power be granted to any other being, 
there is no escape from the dualism of Zoroaster. 

So far as he may be said to express any opinion, 
Dean Milman inclines to side with those who think 
that ‘even in the New Testament much allowance is 
to be made for the allegoric character of Oriental 
narrative,” and that “ some, not less real, though less 
preternatural, transaction, is related, either from some 
secret motive, or according to the genius of Eastern 
narrative, in this figurative style.” Of these plausible 
theories Dean Milman examines that which sees in 
the tempter not Satan but the high priest or one of the 
Sanhedrim, delegated by their authority to discover 
the real pretensions of Jesus. This person, follow- 
ing Jesus in the wilderness, demanded as the price 
of his acknowledgment. by the public authorities 
some display of preternatural powers corresponding 
to those ascribed to Moses. In reply to this view Dean 
Milman urges the improbability that at so early a 
. period in his career Jesus would be thought of so 
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much importance by the ruling powers, or that, even 
if Matthew had some motive for wrapping up such 
a transaction under a veil of allegory, this motive 
would have any weight with the writer of the third 
Gospel ; “nor,” he adds, “does it appear easily re- 
concilable with the cautious distance at which the 
authorities appear to have watched the conduct of 
Jesus, thus, as it were, at once to have committed 
themselves, and almost placed themselves within his 
power.” 

But we may further remark that if the faintest 
memory of the incidents attending the Nativity of 
Jesus had survived, if they had remembered anything 
of the Star and the coming of the Magi, of the 
slaughter of the Innocents, of the Angelic Song in 
the sky over Bethlehem, still more if they had thought 
of the Galilean child who astonished them in the 
temple at twelve years of age with his understanding 
and answers, they would have been in no doubt 
as to his character and his claims; and thus the 
deputations to John and to Jesus become alike 
superfluous. 

Further, it may be remarked that the ruling powers 
seem to have cared very little for supernatural mani- 
festations ; and it is impossible that men even moder- 
ately well read in the Pentateuch could forget the 
cautions given in Deut. xiii. against workers of 
miracles which may be false, and so pledge their 
adherence to one who might possibly be deceiving 
them, or that men who promised to follow Jesus on 
such grounds at the beginning of his ministry should 
reject him at its close for working a miracle (in the 
resurrection of Lazarus), the reality of which they 
allowed. 

We may pass by, with slight notice, the difficulties 
involved in the transitions from the scene of one 
temptation to that of another. The Synoptic Gospels 
distinctly assert that these transitions were effected 
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by the devil, who takes Jesus, and places him on the 
temple roof and the mountain summit. It follows 
that he carried Jesus through the air; and this magi- 
cal notion has naturally been disagreeable even to 
many who accept the idea of a personal devil. 

The character of the suggestions demands from us 
only a few words. If there is a certain natural force 
in the temptation addressed to hunger, there is none 
in the suggestion to fall from a pinnacle, while the 
inducement to pay worship to the devil would at 
once be rejected with horror by every true Israelite. 
Feeling this, commentators have been driven to adopt 
the hypothesis of allegory, on which enough has been 
already said. 

How the narrative came into existence, we are not 
in any way called on to explain. Our task was ended 
when it was shown to be not historical. Still it may 
be remarked that such temptations as those of Abra- 
ham and Job might suggest the idea of temptations 
to be undergone and overcome by the Messiah, while 
the wilderness was regarded as the special abode of 
evil spirits, like the Asmodeus of the book of Tobit. 
In the wilderness, Moses was awakened to the con- 
sciousness of his high calling: in the wilderness, the 
Messiah should an oe to the consciousness of his far 
higher mission. The forty days’ fast of Moses and 
Elijah may have fixed the time assigned to the fast of 
Jesus ; and a further parallel is furnished in the forty 
years’ wanderings in the wilderness, the dreary time © 
during which the chosen people underwent their temp- 
tation. As hunger was the chief temptation of the 
Israelites, so should hunger be the first temptation of 
the Messiah. As they were induced to tempt God in 
the desert, so should the Messiah be moved to tempt 
God by asking for a preternatural rescue from self- 
incurred danger; and as the Israelites yielded to 
idolatry, so should the Messiah reject idolatry, which 
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later Jewish notions regarded as identical with the 
worship of the devil. 

The same idea of temptation at the beginning of 
their career is seen in the legends of Buddha, Her- 
cules, and other mythical benefactors of mankind. 

But if these suggestions are rejected as of no value, 
the narratives still remain devoid of all historical 


authority. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE CALLING OF THE DISCIPLES, AND THE 
DISCOURSES IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


SCENE AND DURATION OF THE 
PUBLIC MINISTRY OF JESUS. 


THE popular idea, derived from some patristic writ- 
ings, regards the public ministry of Jesus as extend- 
ing over three years. How far such a notion is war- 
ranted by facts, will be seen on a comparison of the 
fourth Gospel with the Synoptic narrative. 

In the latter, Jesus is represented as labouring 
altogether in Galilee, from the time Jmmediately suc- 
ceeding the temptation to the period of the journey 
to Jerusalem which led to the Crucifixion. In the 
former, Jesus is described as performing his chief 
works and delivering his principal discourses in Jeru- 
salem, and departing into Galilee only for some speci- 
fied reasons. | 

According to Matthew iv. 12, Jesus, having re- 
turned from Judea into Galilee, first went to Nazareth, 
which he immediately left for Capernaum. This city 
is henceforth the centre from which he visits various 
parts of Northern Palestine, but chiefly the region 
to the west of Jordan and the lake of Tiberias, which 
formed the province of Herod Antipas. 

But neither from this Gospel, nor from those of 
Mark and Luke, are we able to determine the dura 
tion of the ministry. From the expressions used, it 
seems likely that the Evangelists imagined themselves 
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to be drawing up a definite chronological narrative ; 
but the notes of time given by them are generally con- 
fined to such phrases as “then,” ‘at that time,” 
‘“‘ after two days,” ‘in those days,” and the like. On 
the hypothesis that Jesus regularly kept the Paschal 
feast at Jerusalem, his whole public career, according 
to the Synoptics, would be limited to a period of less 
than twelve months, as only one Passover is mentioned 
by them. If it was extended over a longer time, it 
would follow that Jesus was not a regular attendant 
at Jerusalem during the Paschal feast,—a supposition 
not altogether disproved even by the fourth Gospel, 
for there is no indication that Jesus himself attended 
the feast mentioned in John vi. 4. In either case, it 
is obvious that the Synoptists were either ignorant of, 
or had forgotten, or took no interest in, the discourses 
and works which the fourth Gospel assigns to the 
several visits of Jesus to Jerusalem before the last Pass- 
over. All these suppositions seem equally incredible. 
According to the fourth Gospel, Jesus was attended 
at each of the festivals by Galileeans, who crowded to 
Jerusalem in great numbers ; and it is not to be cre- 
dited that they would carry away to Galilee no 
remembrance of such events as the cure of the man 
with his infirmity of nearly forty years at the pool of 
Bethesda, or the restoration of the blind man to sight, 
or the raising of Lazarus,—to none of which do the 
Synoptists make the slightest reference. Forgetful- 
ness of such things presumes a grosser stupidity than 
we have a right to impute even to Galileans ; and if 
it be urged that a Galilean writer would dwell chiefly 
on incidents likely to glorify his own country, the 
answer is, that the Synoptic Gospels are clearly de- 
signed to glorify not Galilee, but Jesus. He is the 
central figure, on which the brightest light is shed 
throughout, while the cities of Galilee are frequently 
reproved with the utmost severity for their hardness 
of heart and unbelief. 
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In the fourth Gospel Jesus, after his last interview 
with John, departs not into the Wilderness for the 
temptation, but to Cana of Galilee (i. 1), and from 
thence to Capernaum (11. 12). A few days. later 
(ii. 13) he departs to Jerusalem for the passover, and 
after having spent some time in Judea (iil 22, iv. 1) 
he returns through Samaria into Galilee (iv. 43). 
Nothing is recorded of his stay in this region at this 
time but the cure of the nobleman’s son at Caper- 
naum, after which he is summoned to Jerusalem for 
the feast (whatever this was) which was marked by 
the miracle at the pool of Bethesda (v. 1). In the 
following chapter it is stated that he went over the 
Sea of Galilee (vi. 1), where he remained for some 
time, chiefly at Capernaum (vi 59), until he went 
up in secret to the feast of tabernacles (vii. 10). To 
this visit belong all the discourses which extend to 
ch. x. 21; and these are followed immediately (x. 22) 
by the mention of the feast of dedication, the inference 
being that Jesus had remained in the Holy City dur- 
ing the whole interval between the two feasts. After 
this Jesus retires (x. 40) into Perea or the country be- 
yond Jordan, where he remains down to the death of 
Lazarus and the beginning of the journey which 
immediately preceded the Crucifixion. 

Of all these events the Synoptists know nothing, 
and their ignorance presents seemingly an insuperable 
difficulty. They are careful to note not only the time 
at which he returns to Galilee and that at which he 
leaves it, but the various excursions across the lake 
of Tiberias. It is incredible that they should have 
said nothing of the astonishing events attending his 
visits to Jerusalem, if they had been acquainted with 
them. If it be urged that the omission is accounted 
for by the fact that the discourses at Jerusalem 
required a far higher spiritual discernment than his 
discourses in Galilee, the answer is, that the former 
are far more miserably misunderstood than the latter. 

H 
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If, on the other hand, we take the silence of the 
Synoptists as an argument that thesé events never 
took place, it follows that the author of the fourth 
Gospel fabricated a series of the most momentous 
events and discourses, which he has further assigned 
to a place not visited by Jesus till the close of his 
ministry. 

A further contradiction becomes apparent when we 
note that the Synoptists in every case give a special 
reason for his leaving Galilee, while the fourth Gospel 
is equally careful in specifying the reasons for his 
leaving Jerusalem. According to the former, Jesus 
would not have left Galilee if he could have avoided 
it ; according to the latter, he would have remained 
at Jerusalem if he could have done so with safety. 
The inconsistency is glaring. The two statements 
cannot both be true, and the question arises whether 
we have any reason for preferring one to the other. 

If there be, it is not a reason of any great strength. 
For, with the synoptical version, it is not easy to 
understand how one visit of two or three days to 
Jerusalem should rouse an antagonism so vehement 
as to lead to the capture and death of Jesus. If it be 
said that he. was denounced by scribes and Pharisees 
who were resident in the towns of Galilee, then it 
can no longer be said that he absented himself from 
Jerusalem because in Galilee he was free from all such 
ecclesiastical supervision. The motive of prudence 
being thus taken away, there was no reason why he 
oe not regularly go up to the temple for every 

east. 

But although the Synoptists agree in making Galilee 
the scene of the ministry, they agree in little more. 
Matthew takes him to Capernaum, to fulfil a supposed 
prophecy of Isaiah (iv. 14) ; Luke represents him as 
first making an attempt to establish himself at ‘his 
own city,” Nazareth. In the synagogue on the 
Sabbath day he announces that a Messianic predic- 
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tion of Isaiah is fulfilled in his own person, and his 
fellow-townsmen marvel at hearing such words from 
the lips of the carpenter’s son (Luke iv. 22). On his 
quoting to them the proverb that prophets are with- 
out honour only in their own country, they are so 
enraged that they press on him and hurry him to tha 
brow of the hill on which their city was built, intend- 
ing to hurl him down over it; but by a mysterious 
restraining power Jesus withdraws himself from the 
midst of them, and escapes. 

A visit to Nazareth, which is evidently the same as 
the one just described, is found in Matthew and Mark 
in a very different connexion and at a much later time. 
It is true that no attempt is made to put Jesus to 
death ; but Jesus quotes to them the same proverb in 
answer to the same expressions of disparagement or 
unbelief on their part (Matt. xii. 57). Here, also, 
as in Mark vi. 1-4, a pointed reference is made to 
mighty works wrought by Jesus, as well as to his 
wisdom, thus proving that the visit to Nazareth could 
not have occurred immediately after his return from 
Jordan into Galilee. This fact is incidentally betrayed 
by the narrative in the third Gospel, which, while it 
describes the visit as the first incident in the ministry 
of Jesus, represents him as telling the Nazarenes, “Ye 
will surely say to me this proverb, Physician, heal 
thyself: whatsoever we have heard done in Caper- 
naum, do also here in thy country.” The Evangelist 
thus summarily contradicts his own statement that the 
visit to Nazareth preceded any ministrations in Caper- 
naum. If it be urged that the account of Luke 
belongs to a later incident than that mentioned in 
the other Gospels, the answer is that in this case the 
Nazarenes would have been quite well acquainted with 
his wisdom, and needed not to have asked the same 
question and received the same reply a second time ; 
but the self-contradiction of the third Evangelist shows 
the thoroughly unhistorical nature of the narrative. 
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The remaining incidents of his public life are 
described with no greater accuracy. The same events 
and the same discourses are given in very different 
sequences, and ascribed to different places. Hence 
some orthodox theologians have held that the idea of 
giving a correct chronological order of events was 
foreign to the mind of the Synoptists. They are pro- 
bably right, but their hypothesis makes it impossible 
for us to determine how and when the events took 
place, or whether they ever took place at all. 

While, then, in these Gospels the ministry seems to 
be limited to a few months, in the fourth it is extended 
apparently to two years. But in truth all the opinions 
entertained on this subject rest on a fanciful basis. 
Some who regard his ministry as begun and ended 
within twelve months, have supposed that this period 
is indicated by “the acceptable year of the Lord,” 
while Irenzeus and others, who extended it to twenty 
years, relied on the expression, “Thou art not yet 
fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham?” as. 
proving that he had passed the fourth, and had nearly 
completed the fifth decade of his life. 

Finally, if we accept Luke’s statement as meaning 
that Jesus was baptized in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius, it would follow that the ministry may have 
extended over seven years, for Pilate was recalled in 
the year of the emperor’s death, and the reign of 
Tiberius extended over twenty-two years. But the 
passage of Luke is rendered suspicious (as we have 
seen, page 73) by some grave chronological errors, and 
we are left only with the well-attested fact that 
Jesus was crucified under Pontius Pilate. 

Thus, then, we cannot profess to have any certain 
knowledge either of the duration of his ministry, or 
of the principal scenes of his labours. All that is seen 
clearly is that the Synoptist and Johannine narra- 
tives mutually exclude each other. Their relative 
trustworthiness will be more apparent in the sequel. 
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THE CALLING OF THE DISCIPLES. 


The scanty and contradictory notes of time which, 
as-we have seen in the last section, are given for the 
several incidents in the ministry of Jesus, as well as 
for its general duration, render it impossible for us 
to do more than to take in the most convenient order 
events, almost all of which appear in the several 
Gospels in a different sequence and relation. 

By all the Evangelists Jesus is represented as alone 
at the beginning of his ministry, but as being after- 
wards attended by a band 'of disciples. Here, however, 
their agreement ends. 

In the fourth Gospel, Jesus, twice seen by the 
Baptist walking alone, is twice hailed by him as the 
Lamb of God who takes away the sins of the world. 
On the second of the two occasions the Baptist is 
attended by two of his disciples who, on hearing their 
master’s address, forsake him and follow Jesus. 
(i. 29, 35). 

This statement at once throws us back on all the 
difficulties involved in the relations of the Baptist to 
Jesus, (Chapter ii, p..77, &c.) If the former so 
clearly recognised his high Messianic character, if he 
saw in Jesus that mighty One who was to baptize 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire, it was eminently 
consistent with such a conviction that he should sur- 
render his own disciples to the Christ; but it. is 
inconsistent that he should retain any, or that he 
should continue any longer to administer his own rite 
of Baptism. But he does continue to baptize even in 
the fourth Gospel (iii. 23), while in the Synoptic 
Gospels he is described as not recognising the high 
spiritual character of Jesus, and he is characterized 
accordingly as less than the least in the kingdom of 
heaven. We have also to remember that, if the 
history of the Acts is to be credited, there existed to 
a much later date a body of believers who knew ne 
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baptism but that of John, and who had not even heard 
of the existence of a Holy Ghost. (Acts xix. 2). 

At onee, then, this account of the transference of the 
Baptist’s disciples must be set aside as unhistorical. 

Of the two disciples thus transferred one is said to 
have been Andrew, the brother of Simon Peter. The 
other, who is nameless, has been generally regarded 
as the favourite disciple who lay on Jesus’ breast at 
supper, and is further identified with John, the son of 
Zebedee. : 

Thus, then, according to the fourth Gospel, Andrew, 
after abiding with Jesus for a single night, is con- 
vinced of his Messiahship, and thereupon summons 
his brother Peter, who is now brought before Jesus 
for the first time, and receives from him the surname 
of Cephas, the stone. Peter, therefore, is introduced 
to Jesus as to the Messiah, and both brothers are as 
distinctly conscious of his mission as the Baptist is 
represented to have been. But in the synoptic ac- 
counts none of the disciples for a long time rise to 
this conviction, and when they do arrive at it, it is 
Peter who first puts it into words, and no hint is 
given that Andrew had long ago given utterance to 
the same belief.* | 

On the next day (John i. 43), Jesus gives his first 
distinct call; but this call is given to Philip, described 
as of Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and Peter. Philip 
is called on the road to Galilee, and having found his 
brother Nathanael, brings him also to Jesus as to the 
Messiah. It is scarcely necessary to notice the opinion 
which in Nathanael sees the Apostle Bartholomew. 
It is more to the purpose to note his ‘incredulity 
when told that the Messiah belonged to Nazareth. 
There is not the slightest evidence that at this time 
any stigma attached to that city more than to any 
other in Galilee ; and in the general contempt for the 


* For a more detailed examination of this subject, see ‘Com- 
mentators and Hierophants,’ Part ii. pages 14-20, 
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whole province of Galilee, Nathanael, as being himself 
a Galilean, was not very likely to concur. 

But every incident in the narrative of this call is 
the gravest tax on our powers of belief. As Na 
thanael approaches, Jesus at once greets him as an 
Israelite indeed, in whom there is no guile; and 
when Nathanael expresses his surprize that Jesus 
should know him, the answer is, “Before that 
Philip called thee, when thou wast under the fig- 
tree, I saw thee.” We will not waste time on ex- 
planations which assert that Jesus had already been 
informed of the character of Nathanael, as the words 
of Jesus are thus degraded into a piece of gross 
trickery. It is indubitable that the writer meant to 
describe this knowledge as supernatural, and as such 
it is regarded by Nathanaal The idea that Jesus 
saw Nathanael reading the law under a fig-tree and 
thus had a clue to his character, is not less con- 
temptible. Hypocrites may read the law under fig- 
trees, and a diligent student of Deuteronomy (xiii.) 
must have remembered the solemn warnings against 
being led astray by any mere outward sign. For- 
getting, however, all that is there said about wonders 
which may possibly be false, Nathanael, without 
waiting for any moral proof, at once acknowledges 
Jesus as Son of God and King of Israel ; and Jesus, 
without rebuking him for believing on the score of a 
mere sign, promises that he shall see greater tokens 
of his power and knowledge hereafter. 

How this tradition (which must be dismissed as 
not belonging to the domain of history) grew up, we 
are not called upon to determine. It is possible that 
the groundwork may have been furnished by the 
second sight attributed to Elisha, and, at his prayer, 
conferred on others (2 Kings v. 26, vi. 17) in the 
Old Testament ; but the rejection of this explanation 
adds nothing to the trustworthiness of the Johannine 
narrative. 
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Thus before the arrival of Jesus in Galilee the 
fourth Gospel represents him as attended by four 
disciples, Andrew, the nameless one who may be 
John, Philip, and Nathanael. 

But in Matthew’s Gospel, Jesus walking alone, finds 
Andrew and Simon Peter, for the first time, on the 
shore of the Galilean sea, and promising to make 
them fishers of men, bids them follow him. (Matt. 
iv. 18). The call is instantly obeyed, and their 
fisherman’s occupation abandoned. | 

Going onwards, he summons in like manner James 
and John, the two sons of Zebedee, who likewise 
leave their ships and their father at his command. 

Thus the places and the incidents of these calls are 
wholly contradictory. 

The commentators who have wished to reconcile 
these statements have generally taken refuge in the 
notion that the two Evangelists describe separate 
calls many times repeated. | 

The hypothesis does but substitute one difficulty 
for another. If it be supposed that the calls in the 
fourth Gospel succeeded those recorded in the Synop- 
tics, then Andrew and John, having already followed 
Christ, could not have been found afterwards among 
the disciples of the Baptist ; and if Peter had already 
been summoned to be a fisher of men by the Mes- 
siah, there would have been no need of his brother 
Andrew's telling him at a later time that they had 
found the Messiah. 

If, on the other hand, we suppose that the calls in 
the fourth Gospel preceded those of the synoptic 
Gospels, it is not easy to see how Philip and the rest 
could have deserted Christ after receiving his com- 
mand to follow him. Wherever else this phrase is 
used, it is used as expressing an injunction which is 
to be rigidly complied with ; and it is construed by 
the disciples accordingly. ‘Lo, we have left all and 

have followed theé. What shall we have, therefore ?” 
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is not the exclamation of men who think that they 
may follow Christ for a day and then return to their 
former vocations. But even if we suppose that they 
could so leave him, is it possible that in the course of 
a few days or weeks they could so have forgotten all 
that had passed as to need in Galilee a summons 
which was addressed to them evidently as to 
strangers? For nothing is more clear than that 
the synoptic writers intend to describe a first call in 
each given instance. Why, again, if Jesus had already 
given to Peter that surname of Cephas which marked 
his special rank among the apostles, should he after- 
wards invite him to become with other disciples simply 
a fisher of men ? , 

We cannot, then, suppose that the synoptic calls 
preceded those of the Johannine Gospel, or that the 
latter went before the former. Unless, then, we have 
some special warrant for regarding either of the two 
as more trustworthy than the other, we must reject 
both as unhistorical. 

It ought to be on all sides admitted, that so com- 
plete a knowledge of the characters of men displayed 
by Jesus at the first glance is quite inconsistent with 
the idea of mere human natural ability, nor can the 
instant obedience of those who are called be accounted 
for on any other hypothesis than that of a super- 
natural constraining force in the voice and bearing of 
Jesus. According to the narrative, they had not seen, 
and perhaps never heard of him before ; in any case, 
as Jesus was alone, he was unannounced, and if they 
had heard of him it implies a divining power on their 
part to connect what they had heard with the stranger 
then present before them. 

Here again, although we are in no way bound to 
explain the origin of these or any other traditions, 
we may reasonably recur to the Old Testament legends 
respecting Ehjah. Whether, after the traditionary 
fashion, we choose to call them types or give them 
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any other name, still the fact remains that in both we 
have incidents of precisely the same kind. Ploughing 
in the case of Elisha answers to the fisherman’s craft 
in the case of Peter and the sons of Zebedee; and 
the voice of Elijah summons the son of Shaphat to a 
high spiritual office with a power as irresistible as 
that of Jesus. In one respect only they differ. 
Elisha suffers his new disciple to go and bid farewell 
to those in his father’s house ; similar requests made 
to Jesus provoke the reply that the dead may he left 
to bury the dead. It was necessary to find some 
point on which the Messiah rose above the prophet, 
and that point was found here. 

But, further, if the Johannine account of the calling 
of Andrew and Nathanael be true, then all those nar- 
ratives in the synoptic Gospels which represent the 
disciples as unaware of the Messianic mission of 
Jesus and as utterly unable to comprehend its nature 
are convicted of falsehood. According to the former 
these disciples, together with the Baptist, understood 
it as clearly as ever it was understood by Paul; and 
it is impossible to believe that a faith so clear could 
become so clouded and dull as that of the Apostles 
is represented to have been during the whole of the 
ministry. 

In the case of Peter we find not only the summons 
in the fourth Gospel by Andrew, who distinctly tells 
him that Jesus is the Messiah, and the call in Matthew 
iv., but also another call in Luke v. 1—11, which is 
either another account of the incident recorded in 
Matthew, or a wholly different story. If it be the 
former, then all that can be said is that any one event 
may be identified with any other event. In Matthew 
Jesus simply walks by the sea, and bidding Peter and 
his brother follow him, is instantly obeyed. In Luke 
he bids them push out into the sea, and, sitting down 
in the boat, he teaches the people who stand on the 
shore. In the former there is a bare command, in 
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the latter there is a miraculous draught of fishes. If, 
however, we regard it asa separate incident, we at 
once find ourselves at a loss to determine where it is 
to be placed. It cannot come before the call in John, 
because that occurs in Judea, while that of Luke 
belongs to the shore of Gennesareth,—to say nothing 
of the difficulty arising from the circumstance that 
any subsequent calls should be needed by one who 
had been distinctly informed of his Messiahship. 
It cannot be placed before that in Matthew, because 
if by the miracle Peter had been so convinced of his 
own sinfulness and the holiness of Jesus, a second 
call would have been quite unnecessary. If it be 
placed later, then we have before us this phenomenon, 
that a disciple, who had received such a call as that 
described in John i., deliberately leaves his master ; 
that, having been called again in Galilee, he again 
leaves him, and is finally induced the third time by 
an outward manifestation of power to attach himself 
permanently to Jesus. There remains also the 
difficulty that each time he is invited as an utter 
stranger. Nor is the difficulty lessened if we suppose 
that the healing of Peter’s wife’s mother preceded the 
miraculous draught, as it is said to have done by 
Luke (iv. 38), for this would only show still more 
how little Peter would be influenced by the signs and 
wonders. In Matthew (viii. 14) this healing is 
narrated in a later connexion. Thus, then, in place 
of an advance from a lower faith to a higher, we have 
a most singular retrogression. 

If, then, these narratives exclude each other, is 
either to be preferred? Are we to suppose that the 
tale of the miraculous draught of, fishes has dropped 
out of the account of Matthew or Mark, or that the 
promise that they should become fishers of men 
(which is common to all the accounts) was in Luke 
worked out into a literal history? We cannot doubt 
which is the more natural course. Popular tradition 
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never spiritualizes, and all ecclesiastical history is full 
of marvellous stories which have had some metapho- 
rical saying as their basis. -When a medieval saint, 
pointing to his crucifix, said that it was thence he 
derived all his inspiration, the saying soon grew into 
the tale that he had a speaking crucifix; but the 
legend would never have resolved itself into the 
metaphorical phrase. Here, also, we must call to 
mind the miraculous draught of fishes mentioned in 
the last chapter of the fourth Gospel. This narrative 
by Origen and other writers is regarded as a mere 
piece of symbolism, indicating by the definite number 
and the soundness of the net the Church triumphant 
in heaven, while the great multitude breaking the net 
in Luke represents the imperfection caused by the 
mingling of good and bad, of tares and wheat in th 

Church militant on earth. | 

We have, therefore, no warrant for regarding the 
narrative of Peter's calling, given in the third Gospel, 
as historical. 

On the calling of Matthew a few words may suffice. 
In the first Gospel (ix. 9) it is stated that some time 
_ after the delivery of the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus, 
having called Matthew from the receipt of custom, was 
immediately followed by the “publican” and enter- 
tained in his house. In Mark ii. 14 it is stated that 
after the healing of the palsied man at Capernaum, 
Jesus called Levi, the son of Alpheus, from the receipt 
of custom, the remainder of the narrative being the 
same. In Luke v. 27 we have the same name, Levi: 
but the incident is placed before the Sermon on the 
mount or plain. That in all three instances we have 
the same tale, we.cannot doubt; but it is far from 
certain that the same person is denoted by the names 
Levi and Matthew. The lists of apostles in Mark 
and Luke contain the name of Matthew, but they do 
not call him a tax-gatherer, nor do they mention that 
he also bore the name of Levi. All that we can-say 
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then, is, that we have here the calling of two tax- 
gatherers, which is paralleled by the story of Zac- 
cheeus, who likewise obeys instantly the call of Jesus 
and makes him a feast in his house, exciting similar 
murmurs among the orthodox Pharisees. 

We have thus before us the callings of six of that 
band of twelve who received the name of Apostles. 
That the choice of this number had reference to the 
Messianic idea, is expressly asserted in writings as 
ancient as the Epistle of Barnabas; and we may, 
perhaps, regard as historical the promise that they 
- should sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel. Their position of life is also sufficiently 
ascertained ; none apparently above the rank of the 
fishermen and publicans (tax-gatherers) were enrolled 
among their number. _ 

The relation in which the twelve stand to each 
other is not the same in all the Gospels. All four 
catalogues place the name of Peter first, which can 
scarcely be the result of chance, or because he was 
first. called, since in the fourth Gospel he is called 
after Andrew and John. Throughout the Synoptics, 
also, Peter is always the most prominent, and is the 
first to acknowledge the Messiahship,—a statement 
quite irreconcilable, as we have seen, with the fourth 
Gospel. : 

A fact far more noteworthy is that in the Synoptics, 
not only does the name of James take precedence of 
that of John, but the order in which the three most 
intimate disciples are mentioned is always that of 
Peter, James, John. James, therefore, took precedence 
of his brother, as Peter stood higher than James. 
In the fourth Gospel the case is very differently 
represented. Peter, it is true, is still in a certain 
sense foremost; but it is only in a physical sense. 
Peter follows Jesus into the high priest’s house, 
but he gains admission only through the influence of 
John. He is the first to run to the tomb ; even so, he 
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is outrun by John ; he is first also to enter the tomb, 
but John is the first to see and believe. He is the 
first to cast himself into the sea when, after the 
Resurrection, Jesus appears to them on the shores of 
the lake of Tiberias, but John is the first to see that 
“Tt is the Lord.” In other ways also, John is 
exalted. In the Synoptics no disciples are witnesses 
of the Crucifixion : in the fourth the beloved disciple 
stands by the Cross with the mother of Jesus. If, 
again, Peter receives a command to feed Christ's 
sheep, it is preceded by the upbraiding question, 
‘TLovest thou me?” while a promise is seemingly 
given to John that he shall continue on earth until 
the second Advent of Messiah. But in this Gospel 
it must further be noticed that James has wholly 
disappeared. No speech is put into his mouth. Not 
even his name is mentioned; nor is his calling 
specified in the passage which indicates that of the 
beloved disciple. These singular differences fairly 
justify a doubt whether by the beloved disciple we 
are to understand John the son of Zebedee, and still 
more whether this John is the writer of the Gospel. 
If he be, why does he thus studiously keep out of 
sight the brother who takes precedence of him in the 
Synoptic Gospels ? 

It remains only to notice the mission of the seventy 
disciples, which is recorded in Luke alone (x. 1). 
No notice is taken elsewhere of any results produced 
by them, and yet in Luke these results are des- 
cribed as greater than any produced by the twelve. 
This circumstance not only throws doubt on the mis- 
sion of the seventy as a historical fact, but betrays 
the purpose which lies at the root of the story. That 
purpose cannot be better described than in the words 
of Mr Mackay : 


‘¢ Luke’s Gospel manifests, like John’s, a oe tendency to 
depreciate the twelve; and a comparison of the ninth and 
tenth chapters especially shows a marked intention to place 
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them in a position of inferiority in comparison with the mis- 
sionary seventy representing the apostleship of the Gentiles. 
Thus they are shown to be spiritually dull and unprolific 
(ix. 32, 45), faithless and perverse, insensible even to the 
glories of the transfiguration, moreover, as childishly ambi- 
tious (46), jealous (49), revengeful, and ignorant of the true 
spirit of the Gospel (54); while all expressions of triumphant 
success and congratulation, as well as the special instructions 
given in Matthew to the twelve, are here reserved for the 
seventy. Several of these instructions agree exactly with St 
Paul’s ; the honorary titles of ‘Salt of the Earth,’ and ‘ Light 
of the World,’ specially applied to the apostles in Matthew, 
are diverted from their original intent by being made general 
or hypothetical.” * 


If the mission of the seventy be historical, it is 
strange that no other book of the New Testament 
should take the slightest notice of it. If it be not, 
what confidence can we place in writers who can 
thus construct events to suit their purposes 1 | 

The parallel furnished to the seventy disciples by 
the seventy elders of Moses, the seventy translators 
of the Old Testament, and the seventy members of 
the Sanhedrim is obvious. 


THE MESSIANIC MISSION OF JESUS. 


We have seen that according to the fourth Gospel 
Jesus was distinctly recognized as the Messiah, and 
even as the Divine Logos co-existing with the Father 
from all eternity. We have seen him recognized as 
such by the Baptist, by Andrew and the Beloved 
Disciple, by Peter and Nathanael ; and the difficulties 
eonnected with this recognition have been examined 
already. But the question now occurs, How did 
Jesus himself regard his mission, and did he always 
make use of the same language in speaking of it? 

That he at length claimed to be Messiah cannot be 


* Tubingen School, p. 319. 
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doubted. He heard with delight the declaration that 
he was the Christ (Matt. xvi. 16); and the belief in 
his Messiahship could scarcely have been held by his 
disciples after his death, if during his life-time he 
had never himself professed it. 

The synoptic Gospels represent his Baptism as 
accompanied by signs which were conclusive proofs 
of his high mission; and without reverting now to 
the statements of John, we may note that in the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vii. 21) Jesus distinctly 
claims the character of Messiah as the Judge of the 
world. Yet the historical value of this passage can 
be determined only by an examination of that dis- 
course. 

But there is a marked difference between the lan- 
guage of Jesus in the synoptic Gospels and that which 
is ascribed to him throughout the whole of the fourth 
Gospel. In the latter he is everywhere the Divine 
Logos, who has taken up his tabernacle in human 
flesh, and who returns to the glory which he had with 
the Father before the world was. In the former the 
colours are more variable. Far from proclaiming 
himself, as to the woman of Samaria, to Nicodemus, 
and even to the hostile Jews at Jerusalem, he is more 
commonly anxious to withhold this knowledge; nor 
can the blessing bestowed on Peter for recognizing 
him as the Christ (accompanied as it is by a charge 
to keep it secret) be regarded as historical, if the 
narrative of John i. is to be regarded as true. Nor 
can we well understand why he should seek in the 
Synoptics to ascertain by questions what the disciples 
thought of him if, as in the fourth Gospel, he had 
already proclaimed even to his enemies that he had 
existed long before the days of Abraham. 

If any conclusion can be drawn from the sentence 
with which Jesus is said to have commenced his 
ministry, the precept, ‘‘ Repent ye for the Kingdom 
-of Heaven is at hand,” being identical with the an- 
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- nouncement of the Baptist, would point to the ex- 
pectation of another, rather than to the conviction 
that he was himself the Messiah. On the other 
hand, the frequent charges to keep silence on the sub- 
ject seem to indicate a consciousness of his Messianic 
character, over which, for prudential reasons, he 
wished to throw a veil. But, as we have already 
remarked, of this wish the fourth Gospel exhibits not 
the slightest trace, and its absence raises an insuper- 
able difficulty, inasmuch as of two contradictory nar- 
ratives both cannot possibly be true, although both 
may possibly be false. 

Nor can it be denied that from the synoptic Gospels 
we cannot infer any consciousness of pre-existence 
on the part of Jesus. This is found only in the fourth 
Gospel, but it is there prominent throughout,—a 
necessary result of the Logos doctrine; and hence we 
have no historical warrant for holding that he ex- 
pressed this conviction himself. The silence of the 
synoptic Gospels on this subject some have sought to 
explain by asserting that the minds of ignorant Galli- 
leans were too dull to understand such truths if they 
should be set before them. The reply is, that the 
Jews, before whom they are propounded in the fourth 
Gospel, misunderstand them as thoroughly and per- 
sistently as it is possible for any to do. 

The same contradictions are manifest when we 
seek to determine how far his ideas of Messiahship 
involved any political element. It is certain that this 
element entered largely into the Messianic conceptions 
of his disciples to a time far later than that of the 
Crucifixion ; hence, when he sent forth the twelve to 
preach in his name, Jesus knew to what kind of hopes 
and longings they would assuredly give utterance. 
Nor is it easy to see how the promise of the twelve 
thrones could be interpreted without some political 
bias by men in the mental condition attributed to the 
Apostles. 

I 
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On the other hand, there is not the faintest evi- 
dence that Jesus ever sought to form a political party. 
What evidence there is tends strongly to prove that 
he most carefully avoided everything of the kind ; 
nor is there the slightest reason to doubt the his- 
torical character of his assertion that his kingdom 
was not of this world. 

Fastening on one side of the synoptic statements, 
some have maintained that his schemes were decidedly | 
political ; fixing their eyes on the other side, many 
more have denied that there is any colour for such an 
Insinuation. ; 

It is possible that the truth may lie in the mean 
_ between these two opinions. It is possible that at 
the beginning of his ministry he may have been ani- 
mated by theocratic hopes, which at a later stage he 
found it necessary to abandon. This conclusion, how- 
ever, involves this difficulty, that the two incidents 
which have most of a political character (viz. the 
public entry into Jerusalem, and the promise of the 
twelve thrones) are assigned by the Evangelists to a 
late date in his ministry; but, unless we are to suppose 
that Jesus at one and the same time gave utterance 
to political hopes and purely spiritual aspirations, we 
can but infer a chronological disarrangement on the 
part of the Evangelists. 

But although there is no doubt that Jesus looked 
to no earthly means for the triumph of his kingdom, 
he did look for a wholly new society on a regenerated 
earth ; and his language respecting this new condition 
of things is quite consistent with the supposition that, 
far from desiring the subversion of the Mosaic code, 
he anticipated the submission of the whole Gentile 
world to that law. This submission would at once 
be a passing away of the heaven and the earth, and 
with it should pass away that ancient system, of 
which, before that consummation, no Jot or tittle 
should be allowed to fail. 
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This expectation may to some extent explain the 
charge given to the twelve that, avoiding the way of 
the Gentiles, they should go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. This charge is given only in 
the first Gospel (x. 5), and naturally finds no place in 
the Gospel which, for reasons already stated, exalted 
the seventy at the expense of the twelve. After the 
Resurrection indeed. Jesus is represented as bidding 
them go and teach all nations ; but (apart from the 
difficulties arising from the use, at that time, of the 
formula of baptism in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost) we have here to reconcile 
with such a command the whole tone of thought 
which characterizes the Apostolic College in the Acts 
of the Apostles. If the very slightest dependence 
can be placed on any statements in that book, it is 
clear that the idea of preaching to the Gentiles as 
such was among the furthest from their minds. When 
Cornelius is to be baptized, Peter is prepared for it 
not by being made to remember the express injunc- 
tions of Jesus, but by a vision, which shows him that 
he is not to call any man common or unclean. After 
the baptism has taken place, Peter justifies himself 
not by saying plainly (as if he had heard such a com- 
mand he must have said) that he was but obeying the 
bidding of his Lord, but by recounting his vision and 
informing them of the spiritual gifts bestowed on the 
centurion and his family. Either then Jesus gave this 
command, and then the whole history of Cornelius in 
the Acts is false; or that history is true, and then 
these words of Jesus are unhistorical. There is no 
escape from the dilemma. 

But the Book of the Acts, which represents them 
as sO averse to any intercourse with the Gentile 
world as such, exhibits a very different state of feel- 
ing towards the Samaritans. On the persecution 
which attended the death of Stephen, Philip the 
deacon went, it is said, to the Samaritans ; and the 
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tidings that he had preached to them successfully 
were received with so much gladness by the Apostles 
at Jerusalem, that Peter and John were at once sent 
down to confirm them in the faith. Hence it may 
not unreasonably be inferred that towards the Sama- 
ritans Jesus had employed a different language from 
that in which he spoke of the Gentiles. The state- 
ments of the four Gospels do not enable us to deter- 
mine this with any certainty. On the one hand we 
have the plain declarations to the woman of Samaria; 
but these cannot be accepted as historical until the 
authenticity of the conversation has first been proved. 
There is also the parable of the good Samaritan, and 
the incident of the Samaritan who returned to give 
him thanks for his cure from leprosy, as well as the 
command to preach the Gospel in Samaria (Acts i.). 
On the other hand, there is the charge to the twelve 
that they were to avoid the villages of the Samaritans 
not less carefully than the way of the Gentiles. 
Either then some of these passages are unhistorical ; 
or the later words of Jesus have a wider scope than 
those which he uttered in the earlier portions of his 
ministry. 


DISCOURSES IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


In the Gospel of Matthew (iv. 23) we are told 
that Jesus went about Galilee teaching and healing, 
and then seeing the multitude that followed him 
he went up into a mountain, and there preached the 
sermon which is contained in the fifth and the two 
following chapters. But whether this sermon was 
preached at the beginning of this circuit, or to what 
time. it is to be assigned, we are not distinctly in- 
formed. 

I. The sermon itself is manifestly a summary of 
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the whole system which Jesus sought to establish. 
It enters fully into the relation of the Mosaic code to 
the dispensation now to be brought in, and it propounds 
a system of ethics which is of universal application, 
and which admits apparently of no exception. But 
withthe theology or the morality of this discourse we 
are not for the present concerned. Our task is to 
determine whether it was spoken at this time, or 
whether it was ever spoken at all in the form in 
which it has come down to us. 

It is a trite, yet scarcely superfluous, remark that 
of this sermon not one word is to be found in the 
fourth Gospel, just as of the discourses in that Gospel 
the Synoptics exhibit no trace. Neither do we find 
it in Mark ; but to this it may be answered that that 
Gospel scarcely takes notice of any of the discourses 
of Jesus. But in Luke vi. 20 there is a discourse 
which amidst many points of unlikeness exhibits 
many more of such complete similarity that these 
two discourses may safely be identified. Both begin 
with beatitudes, both end with precisely the same 
similes, while the intervening portions in the third 
Gospel are little more than condensations of matter 
given at more length in the first. If the one is 
delivered from a mountain, it is scarcely correct to 
say that the other was preached from a plain. The 
level place (réaog wedsvés) on which Jesus stood may 
more reasonably be interpreted as a sort of ledge or 
standing-place in a steep hillside. In each case, also, — 
after the discourse Jesus goes to Capernaum and 
there heals the centurion’s servant. 

All these circumstances can scarcely have occurred 
twice; nor can it be successfully maintained that a 
teacher, propounding a new faith, would be likely to 
use the same words many times. Verbatim repeti- 
tions are never found in the discourses of any devoted 
missionary ; and the recurrence of the same sentences 
argues rather a poverty of intellect than energy of 
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purpose. It may further be urged that the discourse 
could not in any case have been all given at one 
time, as the multitude of topics would bewilder any 
hearers, and would have made it wholly unintelli- 
gible to the ignorant crowds of Jews and Galileans. 
Nor can it be said that the topics are throughout 
connected. If from beginning of chapter v. to verse 
19 of chapter vi., the links may be traced without 
much difficulty, there is after this point no reason 
why the subjects throughout the remainder of the 
sermon should be given in one order rather than in 
another. But the assertion that Jesus went up into 
the mountain before he began it and came down at 
its close, shows that the Evangelist regarded it as one 
consecutive speech. The idea that the sermon is 
a collection of fragments from many discourses is 
hereby excluded ; and if the discourse be one which 
could not be delivered at one time, the statement 
that it was so delivered must be set aside as unhis- 
torical. | 

It is quite possible, however, that of the two reports 
one may be more trustworthy. If we assign this 
higher character to the sermon as given in Matthew, 
then we can scarcely avoid the conclusion that the 
writer of the third Gospel has twisted many portions 
and perverted their meaning to suit a purpose. For, 
whereas in Matthew the beatitudes refer wholly to 
spiritual conditions, to the poor in spirit, the meek, 
the hungerers after righteousness, the merciful, the 
pure, and the peacemakers, in the third they are 
eulogies on certain physical states, as temporal poverty 
and bodily hunger. To leave no doubt on the 
subject, some words are added which have no place 
in Matthew’s sermon, and which are directed against 
those who are rich in this world’s goods, whose 
bodies are filled, who are merry and well-spoken of. 
Of these opposite conditions the future life is repre- 
sented as being a complete reversal, All this is in 
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strict accordance with the Ebionite philosophy which 
reappears in a very glaring form in the parable of 
the rich man and Lazarus, and which lies at the root 
both of Eastern and Western monachism. 

If, then, the woes in Luke vi. are not historical 
(and from their total absence in Matthew it seems 
impossible that they should be so), they must be dis- 
missed as deliberate fabrications. Whether the 
Evangelist added the maledictions because he thought 
that the Gospel, like the Mosaic code, should be 
sanctioned by curses as well as blessings, is a question 
which we are not called upon to answer. 

In Matthew the beatitudes are followed by a liken- 
ing of all his hearers to the salt of the earth and the 
light of the world. In Luke (xiv. 34) the metaphor 
from salt is introduced in quite another connexion ; 
in Mark ix. it is connected by a mere play upon 
words with the fire of hell. But such comparisons as 
these might be introduced at any time, and nothing 
can be built on their insertion in one place rather 
than in another. 

They are followed by the most important topic in 
the sermon, the relation, namely, of Jesus to the 
Levitical law. He here speaks professedly as the 
Messiah, as he does when he afterwards denounces 
the hypocrisy and vanity of addressing him as Lord 
without fulfilling his commands. But according to 
Matthew xvi. 13, he had not declared himself as 
Messiah at a much later period. How then can he 
have spoken these words at the beginning of his 
ministry? If he did, he could not then have asked 
his disciples whom they, or men in general, took him 
to be; if he asked the question, then this portion 
of the Sermon on the Mount is unhistorical or mis- 
placed. 

The following paragraph (v. 21-44) on the spirit 
in which the law is to be kept, as contrasted with the 
carnal interpretations of the doctors, is altogether 
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wanting in Luke, in whose discourse the 27th and 
39th verses clearly point to omissions. 

These injunctions are followed by the promulgation 
‘of a prayer (Matt. vi. 9), commonly known as the 
Lord’s prayer, as a model after which his disciples 
were to frame their devotions. We here encounter a 
considerable difficulty. In Luke xi. 1, long after the 
mission not only of the twelve, but also of the seventy, 
one of the disciples is represented as asking Jesus to 
teach them to pray as John had taught his disciples. 
In reply, Jesus gives them the same passage which he 
had recited in Matthews Sermon on the Mount. 
The incident is scarcely credible. That a teacher, 
introducing a wholly new order of things, should give 
to his disciples a model of prayer at the very com- 
mencement of his labours is perfectly natural ; that 
he should continue to preach to them without think- 
ing of the other duty, or without even praying with 
them, until they ask him to do so, is in the highest 
degree improbable. If he had already taught them 
the prayer, could they have asked the question? or 
if they did, could he have failed to upbraid them 
for the shortness of their memory and the coldness 
of their hearts? When, in the fourth Gospel (xiv. 9), 
Philip is represented as saying, ‘‘ Lord, show us the 
Father,” the terse reproof is, ‘“ Hast thou been so 
long with me, Philip, and yet sayest thou, Show us 
the Father ?” 

Hither, then, this prayer formed no portion of the 
Sermon on the Mount, or in Luke it is dislocated 
from its right connexion. 

Of the prayer itself it has been said that every 
phrase may be found in Hebrew formule, but it is 
none the less true that their combination is thoroughly 
original, and the prayer may be accepted as the 
genuine expression of the mind of Jesus and as the 
historical embodiment of his religion. 

At this point the connected sequence of subjects 
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ends, and the fact that some of the precepts which 
follow reappear in other Gospels in a different con- 
nexion may, perhaps, tend to prove that they are 
fragments of the teaching of Jesus, which floated 
about on the surface of tradition. Thus the warnings 
on the subject of earthly and heavenly treasure (Matt. 
vi. 19-21) are found in Luke (xii. 33) in a discourse 
directed altogether against temporal care. The pas- 
sage, which in Matthew (vii. 21) immediately precedes 
the closing comparisons, cannot, as we have seen, have 
been spoken at the beginning of the ministry, if the 
statement in ch. xvi. be true, that at a much later 
date Jesus had not revealed himself as Messiah. 

IJ. If in several books, which profess to record the 
speeches or discourses of any given person, we find 
not only that speeches reported at great length in 
one are presented in a very: mutilated form im 
another, but that portions of them are introduced into 
other discourses, or appended to incidents quite dif- 
ferent from those to which they are attached elsewhere, 
we at once conclude that in some of these reports the 
sequence is unhistorical, while it is possible that it 
may be incorrect in all. : 

That this remark applies to all the discourses and. 
almost all the parables given in the synoptic Gospels, 
will be readily seen on a brief examination of them. 

The tenth chapter of Matthew contains the address 
of Jesus on sending forth the twelve to preach the 
advent of the Kingdom of Heaven. Of this address 
Luke x. 1-12 gives a part, modified slightly to suit a 
purpose already mentioned, as the charge of Jesus to 
the seventy disciples; of the rest those sentences 
which are given in Matthew x. 26-33, reappear in 
Luke xii. 2-9 in a totally different connexion. Other 
portions again are found in the final discourses of 
Jesus relating to the second advent (Luke xxi. &c.). 
Hence it is plain either that the arrangement in 
Luke is unhistorical, or that Matthew has gathered 
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into a connected address utterances which were origi- 
nally distinct. | 

But there is no question at all that he intended to 
set forth the whole address as one, for in x. 5 we 
have the beginning of the charge, “These twelve 
Jesus sent forth, and commanded them, saying,” &c., 
and in the first verse of the following chapter we have 
the announcement that when Jesus had made an end of 
commanding the twelve disciples he departed to teach 
elsewhere. 

Yet although the verbal agreement between the 
Evangelists seems to indicate the identity of these ad- 
dresses, there are differences between them, some of 
which have been already noticed. In the case of the 
twelve the mission is limited strictly to the Jews ; the 
charge to the seventy is framed on the larger view 
which belongs to the third Gospel. The former also 
bids the twelve to raise the dead, a command not 
found elsewhere, and of the fulfilment of which not 
an instance is recorded until after the Ascension of 
Jesus. The Apostles thus received a charge which 
during their master’s life-time they do not execute. 

There are differences also in the precise directions 
given for their conduct. In Matthew and Luke they 
are to have neither gold nor silver, staves nor shoes ; 
in Mark they may have the staves and sandals, but 
nothing more. 

So again the reason given in Matthew ix. 37 for 
sending out the twelve is the reason given in Luke 
x. 2 for commissioning the seventy. But a difficulty 
arises in the warnings given of persecution and 
treachery. Both these missions, according to the 
Synoptics, were carried out happily: and the sen- 
tences which speak of these troubles seem to refer 
to a much later time. But in Luke x. 21 it is dis- 
tinctly stated that Jesus thanked God for revealing 
himself to babes and not to the wise, in the hour 
when the seventy returned with joy, saying that the 
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very devils had been subject to them in his name. 
The connexion of the words with the incident 
recorded is eminently natural; in Matthew xi. 25 
the same words occur without any apparent connexion 
whatever. Hence we might be tempted to assert the 
higher trustworthiness of the third Gospel in this 
respect, were it not that the mission of the seventy 
is, aS we have seen, a subject involved in the gravest 
doubt. If there was no band of seventy commis- 
sioned, and if we cannot look on the address to the 
twelve as a consecutive discourse, we are thrown back 
on the conclusion that historical materials have been 
overlaid and perverted by oral tradition. 

III. Among the most remarkable discourses of 
Jesus in the synoptic Gospels are the parables. 
These have in every case the same object,—that, 
namely, of rousing minds hitherto quite unaccus- 
tomed to think, and of quickening natures hitherto 
in a state of great degradation. They are clear and 
forcible illustrations drawn from the most familiar 
objects of the outward world, or from the commonest 
incidents of every-day life. They are susceptible 
therefore of the readiest explanation, and they are 
calculated to suggest trains of thought which cannot 
fail to be of the highest benefit to all who are so exer- 
cised. There is not the slightest reason to doubt that 
such narratives occupied a prominent place in the 
teachings of Jesus, and that many of the parables 
have come down to us in their genuine form. This 
circumstance and the general character of the para- 
bolic teaching must be carefully borne in mind, as 
throwing light on the character of the discourses con- 
tained in the fourth Gospel. 

It remains to be seen whether all the parables have 
this historical character, and whether all were spoken 
at the time and in the places to which they are 
severally assigned. 

- The first series of parables, seven in number, are 
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contained in the thirteenth chapter of Matthew, and 
the Evangelist clearly means us to understand that 
they were delivered at the same time and in immediate 
succession. There is, it is true, an interruption in 
order to explain the parable of the sower, and another 
interruption at the end of the fourth parable, and 
these points will be noticed presently. But the notes 
of time are distinct. Inv. 1 Jesus sits down by the 
sea side, and in v. 3 begins to speak many things in 
parables ; in v. 53. we are told that when Jesus had 
finished these parables, he departed thence. Hence 
we are to suppose that all these parables were put 
forth in one day or one morning. Is this likely, 
or even credible? The parables were addressed to 
persons with the weakest spiritual and moral discern- 
ment, and their meaning was to be reached by their 
own reflexion ; if this wholesome exertion were ren- 
dered superfluous by an immediate interpretation, the 
benefit of the process must be lessened or lost. It is 
clear, then, that this method of instruction must de- 
pend for success on the scantiness with which the 
mental food is doled out. Each parable has one lead- 
ing idea; and the minds of the fineducated are unable 
to take in with profit more than one idea at a time. 
How then are we to suppose that Jesus should put 
before such hearers as the Galileans a number of 
Images, which could not fail to bewilder them, and 
from which they would turn away with indifference | 
or aversion 1 

Now of these parables, that of the sower and the 
seed represents the various capacities of men for 
spiritual life and growth; those of the wheat and tares 
and of the net which gathered of every kind denote 
the commingling of good and bad in the church on | 
earth, while by those of the mustard seed and the 
leaven is shadowed forth the silent growth and final 
establishment of the divine Kingdom. The treasure 
hid in a field and the goodly pearl indicate the price- 
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less value of the gift of eternal life. Here, then, we 
have four distinct ideas, all having indeed a common 
centre, but so far divergent that a mind unfamiliar 
with all of them could not be expected to take in 
more than one at once. That Jesus expected nothing 
more, seems to be amply proved by the interruptions 
to the discourse; and here the contradictions between 
the several Gospels begin. In Matthew xii. 10 the 
disciples come and ask Jesus why he speaks to others 
in parables, and Jesus, giving them the reason, proffers 
voluntarily the explanation for which they do not ask. 
In Mark iv. 10 they request him to interpret the 
parable for their own benefit, and receive the very 
natural reproof that, if they cannot discover the 
meaning themselves, other parables can scarcely be 
of much use for them. In Matthew again the dis- 
ciples ask him at once before the multitude, and 
the interpretation seems to be given to them aside; 
in Mark they reserve their inquiry until they are 
alone. But as the former professed to be giving a 
connected series of parables in a single discourse, it 
would not agree with his design to interrupt his nar- 
rative for comments at the end of the second parable. 
He therefore adds three, and not till then do the dis- 
ciples ask him to interpret the parable of the tares of 
the field. This interpretation is given not on the sea 
shore but in the house; and hence, as verse 53 repre- 
- sents all these parables as belonging to a single dis- 
course, it is made to appear that the last three parables 
are spoken not to the multitudes but to the disciples, 
in opposition to the method which we are told was 
without exception adopted by Jesus. Nor is it easy 
to see, except on this supposition, why, instead of 
ascertaining whether the disciples understood the 
third and fourth parables, he should add three more 
to burden their memory and tax their powers of 
discernment. 

Hence we conclude that, although these parables 
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may safely be regarded as genuine, the connexion in 
which they are given must be rejected as unhistorical. 
But this genuineness cannot be predicated of all 
the parables contained in the synoptic Gospels. 
' If we regard the beatitudes at the beginning of 
the Sermon on the Mount as truly expressing the 
mind of Jesus, and if we take the whole sermon as 
embodying the general character of his teaching, 
the genuineness of the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus in Luke xvi. 19 becomes exceedingly ques- 
tionable. Like the beatitudes in the same Gospel, 
the parable has a purely physical application, and is 
essentially Ebionite in i.s view. ‘There is not the 
slightest hin‘ that the rich man made a wrong use 
ct his riches, or that Lazarus was a man of great 
piety. The cffence of the former is that he had 
riches, and the claim of the latter is grounded on his 
poverty. It is not suggested that the rich man, 
knowing that Lazarus lay at his gate, failed to suc- 
cour him, for in this case the reply of Abraham 
would have been, “ Thou would’st not go but a little 
way to help him: how can I suffer him to go a long 
way to help thee?” So, again, if the rich man had 
taken too much of the good things of this life, he 
might have been told that he had so done; but the 
assertion is only that he had the good things, and 
Lazarus evil things. Hence the positions are to be 
reversed, in agreement with the woes pronounced on . 
the rich, in Luke vi. 24. Whether this Ebionite 
view was held by Jesus himself it is less easy to 
determine. If the general tenor of his teaching in 
the first Gospel seems to discountenance the idea, 
there are other passages, like that of the camel going 
through the needle’s eye, which seem to propound a 
doctrine not unlike it. A more definite conclusion 
cannot be reached without determining whether these 
passages are genuine; but for such a decision the 
materials are apparently not forthcoming. 
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But, again, there are parables of which all the 
parts are probably genuine, but in which portions 
have become dislocated, and images from other 
parables have been introduced, the result being some- 
times an incongruous medley. Among these must 
be placed the parables of the talents as given in 
Matt. xxv. 14 and Luke xix. 12. In both we havea 
master who goes away; but in the former we have 
simply a rich man who intrusts his servants with 
capital to be laid out at interest; in the latter, it is a 
nobleman who goes away to receive a kingdom. In 
both cases there is a reckoning on his return, and in 
each case one servant is found unfaithful, the sequel 
peculiar to Luke being the destruction of the subjects 
who would not have the nobleman to reign over 
them. The question naturally arises, Why should 
this sequel be rendered necessary by a parenthetical 
statement in Luke xix. 14, which has nothing to do 
with the leading idea of the parable? The differences 
manifest in the equal distribution of the money in 
Luke, and in the unequal sums distributed in Mat- 
thew, are of very slight consequence ; but it is of 
more importance to note that if the writer gave to 
the parable in Luke the form in which it has come 
down to us, he would, after recording the mutiny of 
the citizens, have intrusted to the servants not 
money but arms, and would in the end have connec- 
ted the recompense of the servants with that of their 
enemies. This strange inconsistency, which cannot 
be attributed to the imagination of the Evangelist, 
must be regarded as the result of oral transmission. 
The idea of the rebellious citizens must have belonged 
to another parable, and this parable is at once restored 
if we read verses 12, 14, 15, and 27 of Luke xix. to- 
gether, and we see at once that this tale belongs to 
the same class with the parable of the rebellious hus- 
bandmen in the vineyard. . 

A similar confusion is made manifest on a com- 
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parison of the parable of the marriage-feast in Matt. 
xxii. 2 with the version given in Luke xiv. 16. In 
the former the guests who are bidden not only refuse 
to come, but maltreat and murder the servants who 
invite them. The king therefore sends his armies, 
destroys them, and burns up their city ; he then sends 
his servants into the highways and hedges and 
gathers in both bad and good, until the wedding is 
furnished with guests. Of these guests one is found 
without a wedding garment, and is cast forth into the 
outer darkness. The version in Luke is far simpler. 
The guests all make excuses, and the host sends forth 
and brings in the poor, maimed, halt and blind, none 
of those who were originally invited being allowed 
to taste of the supper. It can scarcely be doubted 
that this parable is genuine; but we are driven to 
ask whence comes the mention of personal violence 
and its forcible punishment in the parable of Mat- 
thew? The servants appear not with any demand 
for tribute or taxes, but simply with an invitation to 
a banquet, while the language of the Evangelist points 
to an insurrection. Now such an insurrection conse- 
quent on such a demand is found in the parable 
which in Matthew immediately precedes that of 
the marriage-feast ; and the writer, who had just 
spoken of the husbandmen who refused to yield up 
the fruits of the vineyard, carried on the same idea 
into the subsequent tale, and thus introduced an 
image which altogether disagrees with the main 
story. A further departure from the original narra- 
tive is seen in the incident of the wedding garment, 
for if both good and bad were to be brought in, there 
was no room for surprise that some of them should 
be unfitly clad. That it was the custom at that time 
to distribute wedding-garments to all guests cannot 
be proved ; and further, the parable having pointed 
thus far to the rejection of the Jews and the readi- 
ness of the Gentiles to share the feast spurned by 
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the others, passes thus by an abrupt transition to the 
separation of the worthy from the unworthy. 

It 1s possible that this incident may belong to 
some lost parable which represented a king as invit- 
ing guests to his feast on condition that they should 
provide themselves each with the proper dress, the 
failure to do so calling down on them a not unde- 
served punishment. But however this may be, the 
conclusion can scarcely be avoided that these parables 
have not come down to us in their original and 
genuine form. 

_ IV. A similar confusion of materials originally dis- 
tinct is seen in some of the miscellaneous discourses 
of Jesus in the Synoptics. Disputes for precedency 
among the disciples led Jesus, it is said, to put before 
them a little child as the model for their imitation in 
things spiritual. In Matthew xviii. 3 the disciples 
are told that except they be humble as little children 
they cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven. The 
injunction has a clear and obvious force ; but we do 
not so readily understand the transition in v. 5 to 
precepts not about imitating children but about re- 
ceiving them in the name of Jesus, in other words, 
about the mode of behaving towards them. In Mark 
ix. 33, Luke ix. 46, the precepts of Jesus become 
perfectly irrelevant. There is no connexion between 
disputes for precedence, which are to be avoided by 
imitating little children, and injunctions as to the way 
in which the latter should be received. Jesus is thus 
made in the first Gospel to branch off suddenly from 
the main subject of his reproof, and in the second 
and third to forget it altogether between the moment 
of setting up the child and opening his lips to speak. 
There can be very little doubt that we have here a 
confusion caused by the Evangelists’ memory recall- 
ing those sentences in which Jesus had spoken of the 
reception which ought to be given to his disciples in 
his name. 

K 
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The connexion with what follows, Matthew xviii. 
7, Mark ix. 43, is, like many others in the synoptic 
Gospels, purely verbal. The woes which precede are 
pronounced against those which offend or mislead 
little children ; and these are succeeded by warnings 
not to allow our vices to mislead (scandalize) us. It 
is obvious that the only link between the two is the 
idea of misleading, and thus we have a mere verbal 
string on which any number of topics with nothing 
In common may be strung together. Nor can it be 
said that they are strung together with much care, for 
in xviu. 10, Matthew recurs again to precepts concern- 
ing the little ones, who are pure, humble, and guile- 
less, and the reason for not offending them, given in 
the following verse, is that the Son of Man is come to 
seek and save that which was lost. It is, however, 
scarcely necessary to multiply examples of similar 
confusions, for even the most orthodox critics have 
admitted that the Evangelists are in the habit of 
weaving into cannected discourses fragments which 
belonged to distinct speeches. But the writer who 
will introduce such scattered fragments with the for- 
mula, “Then Jesus said,” &c., and close with some 
such form as “ When Jesus had ended all these say- 
ings he departed thence,” cannot be regarded as a 
historian, nor can any of his statements be received 
as trustworthy without the most stringent scrutiny. 
Yet it may be added that another merely verbal con- 
nexion is seen between verses 14 and 15 of Matthew 
xviii. The former asserts that the Father wills none 
of the little ones to perish ; the latter asserts that we 
are to try to regain our offending brother by concilia- 
tory means: the link is thus the verbal contrast be- 
tween the loss and the gain. 

The precepts regarding divorce and celibacy (Matt. 
xix. 3-12) must be noticed here only in reference to 
the historical question whether the opinions of Jesus 
coincide with those of modern society on the subject 
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That Jesus pronounced against all forms of divorce 
known at the time, is denied by none; but many 
refuse to admit that his teaching had any element of 
Ebionite asceticism. In like manner it is asserted 
that Paul’s precepts on celibacy were designed to 
be only local and temporary “during the present 
troubles.” Yet the reason which the Apostle gives is 
one of universal application. The unmarried, he says 
(1 Cor. vii. 32), care for the things of the Lord, the 
married are taken up with the earthly care of pleasing 
their spouses. It is clear that the man who could so 
speak was thoroughly in accord with Bernard, Hilde- 
brand, and Peter Damiani; nor is it much less un- 
certain that Jesus approved the same asceticism, if we 
accept as genuine his declaration in Matthew xix. 11, 
12, that some only are fitted for celibate life, the 
natural inference being that for such it becomes a 
duty. 

In Matthew xxi. 23-27., xxii. 15-46, we have a 
series of controversial discourses with the Jews after 
the final entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. These may 
be accepted as thoroughly genuine, being in the closest 
accordance with the spirit of Hebrew dialectics in 
that day. Of these the third (the answer, namely, to 
the Sadducees respecting the woman who had had 
seven husbands), exhibits Jesus as an interpreter of 
Scripture. The validity of the argument for immor- 
tality here given depends on the correctness of the 
meaning attached to the words “God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob.” It is certain, however, that the 
phrase had become a mere formula, from which noth- 
ing more could be inferred than that as God had aided 
and succoured them so would he help and comfort 
their faithful descendants. But whether valid, or not, 
the argument is apparently not original ; it is said to 
be found in rabbinical discourses, for which this pas- 
sage could not possibly have furnished the model. 

The next controversy relating to the interpretation - 
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of Psalm cx. 1 (Matt. xxii. 41) is worthy of note, 
historically, in two respects only. It looks like an 
enigma ; most probably it was neither meant nor 
understood as such. There is no doubt (if the pas-. 
sage be genuine, and there is no reason for question- 
ing this) (1) that Jesus regarded this Psalm as Mes- 
sianic, and that from it he inferred the higher 
character of the Messiah as being lord of David 
rather than his Son; but (2) he may possibly have 
been actuated by the wish to remove the notion that 
Messiah was to be the Son of David, and thus that he 
must belong to his lineage, or be born at Bethlehem. 
The answer thus alights on the same topics as the ac- 
counts of the nativity in the first and third Gospels, 
but it does so only to weaken their testimony by 
silently countenancing the assertion that Jesus was 
born at Nazareth. 

In Matthew xxii. 34, we are told that the defeat of 
the Sadducees provoked the Pharisees also to try Jesus 
. with some subtle question. This statement implies a 
friendly feeling between the two sects, for men are not 
prone to avenge the defeats of their adversaries. But 
if the history of the Acts be accepted, the enmity 
between them was so great that Paul had only to 
declare himself a Pharisee in order to produce a com- 
plete schism in the ranks of his accusers. If the 
account in the Gospel be true, Paul would have failed 
in his attempt ; but if his attempt was historical and 
successful, then this statement in Matthew must be 
set aside as unhistorical. 

A comparison of the great anti-pharisaic discourse 
in Matthew xxii. with the other Synoptics involves 
more serious difficulties. In the former it is given 
as one continuous speech; in Mark xii. 38 a mere 
fragment is given as a reproof of the scribes. In 
Luke xx. 46 the same isolated sentences occur in the 
game connexion ; but it 1s important to note that some 
of the most vehement rebukes contained in Matthew’s 
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discourse are given by Luke in the form of reproofs 
uttered at feasts to which Jesus had been invited in 
the house of a Pharisee. The host’s wonder (Luke 
xi. 38) that his guests should sit down without wash- 
ing, calls forth the stern reply that, though Pharisees 
may be outwardly clean, they were inwardly full of 
all wickedness. This rebuke rouses, it is said, the 
anger of the Lawyers ; and the Evangelist, forgetting 
apparently the reason of the gathering, describes the 
sequel as a scene of mere tumult. The rebukes given 
at the next feast recorded in Luke xiv. are far more 
mild, and, indeed, of a character which might under 
certain circumstances be uttered by a venerated guest 
without causing any deep offence. It must be noted 
that these invitations to feasts in the houses of 
Pharisees are found only in the third Gospel. 

The question now arises, is the discourse as given 
in Matthew, to be regarded as historical? In other 
words, are we to suppose that 1t was spoken con- 
tinuously in the presence of the multitude in Jerusalem 
after the final entry of Jesus into the city? or are we 
to believe that some of the severest portions of it had 
been uttered in the houses of Pharisees in Galilee ? 
or that here, as elsewhere, Matthew has strung 
together into one address sentences which are found 
isolated in other Gospels? The character of dis- 
courses in Matthew already examined furnishes a 
good warrant for answering the last question in the 
affirmative ; but if so, the statement that this dis- 
course was spoken before the multitude must be re- 
jected as untrue. 

But was any part of it spoken in the house and at 
the table of a Pharisee who was the host of Jesus? 
It is incredible (it has been felt to be incredible even 

-by orthodox commentators), that Jesus, on being 
asked by his entertainer why he had not washed 
before sitting down to meat, should instantly charge 
him and the whole body of Pharisees with ravening 
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and impurity, should call them fools, hypocrites, 
murderers of the prophets whose sepulchres they 
garnished, and guilty of the blood of all the martyrs 
from Abel down to Zacharias. Such a requital of 
hospitality, it may safely be said, was never experienced. 
in any country, the inhabitants of which had risen 
above the habits of savages. It is perfectly possible 
that all these reproofs were thoroughly deserved, quite 
possible also that Jesus may have uttered every one 
of them ; but is impossible that he could have uttered 
them at the place and time to which they are assigned 
here. 

But if for a moment we suppose that they were 
so uttered, the statement with which the eleventh 
chapter of the third Gospel ends becomes quite super- 
fluous. There was no need to watch and wait for 
words which might justify an accusation. He had 
already said more than enough ; and it is incredible 
that a body of men, holding the highest rank in 
Jewish society, should allow such language to be 
personally addressed to them, and then should allow 
Jesus to repeat the whole, with additions, before the 
multitude in Jerusalem. 

Thus the accounts in Luke must be rejected as 
unhistorical, and it becomes therefore, far more pro- 
bable that these denunciations were not uttered until 
Jesus had entered Jerusalem for the last time, and 
that in this instance the account of Matthew is 
historical. But it is the penalty paid by writers who 
are convicted of inaccuracy, misrepresentation, and 
credulity, that they cannot be trusted even where their 
narrative appears to be correct. 

On the reference to the murder of Zacharias, the 
son of Barachias, we need some remarks. If we insist 
on attributing to Jesus these precise words, we must 
understand him as referring to an event which did 
not take place until more than forty years after the 
crucifixion. The reader should be informed that three 
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different persons bear nearly the same patronymic as 
well as the same name, viz., Zechariah son of .Jebere- 
chiah, in Isaiah viii. 2,the prophet Zechariah son of 
Berechiah ; and Zachariah son of Baruch, of whom we 
learn in Josephus’ Jewish War, IV., 5, 4. Of these 
the third, according to Josephus, was killed for his 
virtue ; we do not know anything to this effect con- 
cerning the others. But besides, there is in 2 Chron- 
icles xxiv. 21 a Zechariah who is wickedly killed by 
king Joash “‘in the court of the Lord’s house.” He 
might seem to be alluded to when it says, ‘‘ whom ye 
slew between the temple and the altar.” But he was 
son of Jehoiada, not of Barachiah, and he was not the 
last of the martyrs ; yet evidently the sentence attri- 
buted to Jesus means, “from the first martyr to one 
very recent.” Now Zachariah son of Baruch was slain 
in the temple, during the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, 
A.D. 71; and the compiler, whom we call Matthew, 
seems to have blundered as to the chronology, and so 
put these words into the mouth of Jesus. He must 
- have written many years later still, to make such a 
mistake. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE DISCOURSES IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL, 
AND THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


THE JOHANNINE DISCOURSES OF JESUS. 


WE have seen that the teaching of Jesus, as generally 
given in the Synoptic Gospels, is characterized by a 
simplicity appropriate to the intellectual as well as 
the moral or spiritual condition of his hearers. We 
find in it no play upon words, no abrupt transitions 
founded on a subtle and hidden connexion of ideas, 
nothing perplexing, nothing metaphysical. Through- 
out we have the language of one who seeks, not to 
excite mysterious feeling or astonishment, but by line 
on line, by precept on precept, here a little and there 
a little, to waken men of dull minds and cold hearts 
to a consciousness of their spiritual faculties and 
duties. Throughout, his hearers might well feel that 
the teacher was practical, and was earnestly bent on 
directing action. 

The discourses in the fourth Gospel present a 
marvellous contrast to the simple and single-minded 
addresses in the Synoptics. There is little in the 
Sermon on the Mount which the least instructed 
Galilean could find serious difficulty in understand- 
ing ; there is scarcely a step in the Johannine argu- 
ments which is not calculated to irritate or baffle 
even a well-skilled dialectician. There is no trace in 
the Synoptics of any attempt to confound his hearers, 
or to involve them in mist: there is not one discourse 
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in the fourth Gospel which is not designed to glorify 
Jesus by exhibiting those who converse with him as 
wholly unable to apprehend his high spiritual meaning. 
Indeed, the special characteristic of these discourses 
‘is, that words intended to convey a recondite spiritual 
truth are in every case carnally interpreted, and the 
misunderstanding so created is heightened by utter- 
ances still more mysterious, the end being, in the case 
of all the discourses addressed to the Jews, severe 
denunciations on the one side and loud defiance, with 
attempts at violence, on the other. 

Historically, this contrast is of the utmost impor- 
tance. Is it possible that two modes of teaching so 
utterly antagonistic should characterize the same 
teacher? Is it possible also that one who had put 
forth in the Sermon on the Mount a seemingly com- 
plete summary of his faith and a complete code of 
moral practice, should in that sermon make not the 
slightest reference to any of those great topics which 
form the burden of the Johannine discourses? To 
these questions the reply ordinarily furnished is (1), 
that the Synoptic Evangelists were incapable of 
appreciating or recollecting the higher teaching which 
fastened itself on the memory only of John ; and (2) 
that the persons to whom these Johannine discourses 
were addressed were better fitted to follow his mean- — 
ing than were the rude and untaught peasantry of 
Galilee. Both pleas are inconclusive. It is quite 
possible that among the hearers of a great teacher or 
an eloquent orator there will be some who will follow 
him more fully, and give shape to the highest elements 
in his teaching ; but probably it is impossible to pro- 
duce a single instance in which the reports, even from 
men of the duller sort, would lead us to suppose that 
the higher elements never existed. Xenophon was a 
man intellectually by no means the equal of Plato. 
Nevertheless it is supposed that his account of 
Socrates is far more historical than the picture drawn 
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by Plato, though even from the narrative of Xeno- 
phon we should be quite prepared to say that there 
could be and must have been a more abstruse and 
metaphysical side to the teaching of Socrates. But 
from the Synoptic Gospels we should never be led 
to expect the mysterious doctrines which form almost 
exclusively the topics of the fourth Gospel. We have 
nothing in the former about the Eternal Logos, or the 
new birth; nothing about life flowing from God to 
believers in his Son and through the Son only; nothing 
of his pre-existence in glory before the world was. 
And while these high doctrines are absent from the 
former, it is singular that they should closely corres- 
pond with the philosophy which,. before the lifetime 
of Jesus, had sprung up on the soil of Alexandria. It is 
also singular that the Evangelist, who thus exhibits 
Jesus in an aspect unknown to the others, should also 
assign to him works and actions, of most of which the 

- rest have seemingly never so much as heard. | 

But, further, we cannot allow the plea which rests 
on the intellectual superiority of the Jews to Gali- 
leans, for the very simple reason that it is nowhere 
manifest in the Gospel. The Rabbi Nicodemus is as 
dull and carnal as any of those who listened to Jesus 
on the shores of Tiberias ; and the multitude of the 
“ Jews” in the fourth Gospel misunderstand him far 
more persistently than the Galileeans. 

If we conclude that Jesus did not employ both 
these modes of teaching, then one of them must be 
rejected as unhistorical. Which of the two then 
are we to regard as really belonging to him? Surely 
not that of the fourth Gospel. To dwell on mystical 
doctrines is not the way to rouse the attention or 
enlist the sympathies of ordinary men ; and without 
making an impression on these no new religion was 
ever established. The teaching in the Synoptic 
Gospels is consistent with itself in all three, as to 
tone, style, and native genius; original, racy, with 
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something of the national rabbinism, but nothing 
foreign or scholastic. The very different style of 
composition in the fourth Gospel must be set down 
as a fabrication, with some slight basis possibly of 
historical truth, but in all its main characteristics a 
mere imaginary picture. 

I, But in addition to this great difficulty the 
Johannine discourses are at issue with professedly 
historical statements in the other Gospels, Thus in 
the conversation with the woman of Samaria Jesus 
declares himself distinctly to be the Messiah. As 
such the woman speaks of him to her fellow-towns- 
men ; as such they invite him to tarry in the city ; 
and at the end of his two days’ sojourn they express 
their conviction, grounded now not on the saying of 
the woman, but on their own knowledge and insight, 
that he was “indeed the Christ, the Saviour of 
the World” (John iv. 42). Thus the fact of his 
Messiahship was well known in Samaria from the 
beginning of his ministry. There is no attempt at 
concealment, no injunction of secrecy, no reason why 
the many who believed in him should not invite many 
more to accept the same faith. But in his solemn 
charge to the Twelve, given in Matthew x. 5, the 
apostles are specially commanded not to enter any 
Samaritan city, either because the Samaritans would 
certainly reject the proffered Gospel or because they 
lay beyond the circle within which it was to be 
preached. But both these reasons are conclusively 
set aside by the narrative in John. The Samaritans 
do not reject the good tidings, and Jesus does not 
refuse to hold intercourse with them. Both these 
statements, therefore, cannot be historical, and one 
of them must be untrue. Whether the Synoptic 
statement is trustworthy is not so easily determined, 
owing to the number of passages some of which 
describe Jesus as holding aloof from the Samaritans, 
while others represent him as kindly disposed towards 
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them. Of these contradictions some notice has already 
been taken (chapter ili. p. 132). 

The abrupt transitions which mark the Johannine 
discourses abound in the conversation with the woman 
of Samaria. To the request of Jesus for water the 
woman replies by asking how he, a Jew, can address 
her at all; and the answer is that if the woman 
had known what spiritual gifts he would bestow upon 
her, she would have asked and obtained from him 
living water. Here at once we have a method of dis- 
course for which we shall search the other Gospels in 
vain. In Luke no one will misunderstand, ‘‘ How 
often would I have gathered thy children together, as 
a hen gathereth [her chickens], &c.” In Matthew no 
one will misuuderstand, when he bids the weary 
and heavy laden come to him for rest. But here, 
as throughout the fourth Gospel, his reply is mis- 
understood, and the woman construes his words as 
referring to water from the very well by which he 
was sitting, and asks him how, having nothing to draw 
with, he proposes to get at that water,—her mean- 
ing being, that water drawn by him would be different 
from water drawn by herself out of the same well, 
a notion savouring slightly of magic. When Jesus 
has again spoken she takes him to promise water from 
some other spring, which, once tasted, would render 
it unnecessary for her to drink again, and so save her 
the trouble of coming to the well to draw. To speak 
plainly, such stupidity as this is a grotesque absurdity. 
Any one not an idiot would have known that the man 
who had tasted of water which rendered thirst 
impossible would never ask her to give him to drink, 
and must therefore have seen that he was speaking 
metaphorically. To her request Jesus answers by 
abruptly bidding her go and fetch her husband. Why 
was this command given? In order to bring her to 
repentance and to a confession of her guilt, as some 
have urged. But no confession is extorted, and the 
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issue of the story is not her repentance, but faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah. To the woman’s reply that 
she had no husband, Jesus answers by informing her 
of matters which he must either have learnt from 
others, or which he knew of himself. The Evangelist 
clearly means to exclude the former notion, and to 
ascribe to Jesus a superhuman and mysterious know- 
ledge of human events. On being thus reminded 
of her past life, the woman, addressing him as a pro- 
phet, puts to him a question on the national controversy 
between the Jews and Samaritans. But that a 
woman of so poor a mental capacity and such dubious 
moral character should feel so deep an interest in this 
ancient and well-worn controversy as to seize every 
opportunity for obtaining an answer, has appeared 
to many incongruous and scarcely credible. So much 
has this difficulty pressed on many interpreters that 
they have represented this answer as an effort to 
turn away the attention of Jesus from her own per- 
sonal history to a more general subject. But inas- 
much as in this fourth Gospel the answers of Jesus 
are addressed generally not so much to the actual 
words of a question as to the hidden meaning of the 
speaker, Jesus, refusing to be thus diverted, should 
have brought her back to the subject over which she 
wished to throw a veil. Such, however, was not the 
object of the Evangelist in a discourse which was 
designed to exhibit the Messianic character of Jesus. 
For this purpose the woman is made to ask a question 
concerning the place where worship should be offered, 
and Jesus replies by announcing the advent of a 
time when God should be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth without the trammels of local boundaries. To 
- this announcement the woman replies barely and 
bluntly that she knows the Messiah is coming, and 
that when he comes “he will tell us all things.” 
Here, again, if she had not been more than usually 
dull, she would have felt either that Jesus had already 
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told her all things, or that one thing only marred his 
answer, this being the superiority still claimed for 
the Jews (v. 22). But it was necessary that she 
should name the Messiah, in order that Jesus might 
announce himself as such, and thus the discourse is 
brought to the desired conclusion,—a conclusion, it 
must be remembered, which, according to the Synop- 
tics, not one of the Apostles reached until long after- 
wards, and which was never so clearly and explicitly 
forced upon them. If it be asked why Jesus should 
choose a woman with such a history as the recipient 
of such a communication, or why he should carry her 
mind into a distant future instead of fixing it on her 
own defects and sins, it is hard indeed to give an 
answer. 

The same method pervades the sequel of the his- 
tory. The disciples, returning to the well, marvel 
first that Jesus should be talking with a woman, and 
then beseech him to eat of the food which they had 
brought. Jesus replied that he has food to eat that 
they know not of, and, precisely like the woman 
who had just left them, they conclude that some one 
else has brought him meat during their absence. But, 
if we suppose that this mode of conversing and teach- 
ing was habitual to Jesus, the disciples in their familiar 
intercourse with him must have been perfectly aware of 
the fact, and they could not possibly have spent their 
time in daily and hourly misunderstanding his words, 
unless they were far more dull and far more degraded 
than even this woman of Samaria. Their misconstruc- 
tion is made to give occasion to a discourse on the har- 
vest which the disciples were to reap on ground where 
he had sown the seed. These words may, of course, re- 
fer to the general development of the Divine king- 
dom ; but they may also refer, and with greater point, 
to those who should believe on him in that city now, 
and to the greater harvest which should be reaped in 
Samaria hereafter, and thus these sentences connect 
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themselves directly with the narrative in Acts viil. 
5,14. It is not stated in the Synoptics that Jesus 
ever preached in Samaria. Did it possibly suit the 
plan of the fourth Gospel to assert that he did, and 
so to represent the labours of Philip the deacon and 
the Apostles as a reaping of the harvest which Jesus 
had sown during his ministry 1 

This examination has apparently divested the con- 
versation with the Samaritan woman of all historical 
character. How the story was suggested or framed 
we are in no way called on to inquire or to decide. 
It is possible that the groundwork may have been 
furnished by those striking Old Testament narratives 
with which the Evangelist had been long familiar, 
those graphic tales of Eliezer greeting Rebekah and 
Jacob saluting Rachel by the well side—the greetings 
being followed by the departure of Rebekah and 
Rachel, like that of the Samaritan woman, to summon 
their friends and kinsfolk. The explanation may be 
taken for what it is worth ; but its rejection leaves the 
narrative, as it was, throughout unhistorical. 

II. The conversation with Nicodemus is in no res- 
pect more trustworthy. It occurs at even an earlier 
stage in the ministry than the conversation with the 
Samaritan woman ; and in this also, unless we are to 
suppose that the address to Nicodemus ends with 
verse 12 of chap. iii. (and there is nothing to warrant 
any such conclusion), Jesus declares himself to be the 
Son of God given for the life of the world, who has 
come down from heaven, all who do not believe in 
him being condemned already. 

Thus then in the first four chapters of this Gospel 
- we have a knowledge of the Messiahship of Jesus, and 
of his eternal generation as the Divine Logos, possessed 
by the Baptist, by Andrew and the beloved disciple, 
by Peter and Nathanael, by Nicodemus, and by the 
woman of Samaria with her fellow townsmen, whereas 
in the Synoptics none attained to the fulness of this 
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knowledge before the Crucifixion, or even arrived at any 
consciousness of his Messiahship until a late period of 
his ministry. Indeed, of the knowledge of his pre- 
existence as the Logos there is no sign in any part 
even of the Acts of the Apostles. The knowledge of 
the one, and the ignorance of the other, cannot be 
reconciled. 

But, further, the writers of the Synoptic Gospels 
know nothing of Nicodemus. This is the more sur- 
prising, not only because Nicodemus is a Rabbi of 
high reputation, and because as a member of the San- 
hedrim he stands alone in seeking to get a fair hearing 
for Jesus (vil. 50), but because he shares with Joseph 
of Arimathea the task of preparing the body of Jesus 
for burial (xix. 39). The part taken by Joseph is 
well known to Matthew (xxvii. 57); nor is it easy to 
see how, if he had ever heard of the facts, he could 
have forgotten to mention that Nicodemus was at 
the least as zealous as Joseph. 

At once, then, the unhistorical character of Nico- 
demus throws a grave doubt on the genuineness of the 
conversation. How the idea of such a conversation 
was suggested, we are in no way bound to explain. 

The conversation itself presents many difficulties 
similar to those involved in that with the Samaritan 
woman. Nicodemus is made (iil. 4) to express his 
surprise at the need of a new birth for those who are 
to enter the Kingdom of God. This is incredible in 
a “master of Israel.” The Rabbis were perfectly 
familiar with the phrase as denoting the conversion 
of heathen to the worship of Jehovah. To make the 
narrative harmonize with this fact, Nicodemus should 
have been represented as expressing wonder, not at 
the idea of a new birth, but at the necessity of this 
new creation for an Israelite who regarded himself as 
possessed of an inalienable right to the Divine King- 
dom. But, utterly forgetting that metaphorical sense 
of the words with which he was familiar, Nicodemus 
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construes the words as denoting the need of a physical 
new birth, with an absurdity even greater than that 
displayed by the misconstructions of the Samaritan 
woman, And so when Jesus heightens the mystery 
by a still more transcendental utterance, Nicodemus 
asks again, “‘ How can these things be ?”—when, if he. 
had been true to his Jewish knowledge and belief, he 
should only have:said, ““ Why must these things be ? 

y do you impose on ws that necessity of a change 
which is needful only for those who are not within 
the circle of the covenant made with Abraham ?” 
Thus, then, every answer of Jesus tends more and 
more to convict Nicodemus of stupidity and folly, and 
to glorify "Jesus at the expense of his hearer. The 
method and purpose are alike wholly different from 
those which mark the Synoptic Gospels. _ 

In answer to the last question of Nicodemus, Jesus, 
having told him that he cannot expect to understand 
heavenly things if he fails rightly to apprehend earthly | 
things, then proceeds to declare to him the mode and 
purpose of his own death. The Son of Man, like the 
brazen serpent, is to be lifted up upon the Cross for 
the salvation of the world ; and thus we have Jesus 
revealing to one who was not even among the number 
of his disciples, knowledge which, according to the 
Synoptics, he did not impart to any of the Apostles 
until a much later period. Whether Nicodemus, who 
had misunderstood every word thus far addressed to 
him, would understand a reference to an event still 
future, is a question which we need scarcely ask ; 
and the startling contrast between this method and 
that earnest simplicity which marks the teaching of 
Jesus in the other Gospels, renders further comment 
superfluous. 

It is not made clear that Jesus informed Nicodemus 
who this Son of Man was who had come down from 
heaven, and at the same time was in heaven. The 
Evangelist apparently assumes that Nicodemus would 
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understand of himself that the speaker was this 
heavenly and omnipresent Son of Man. But from 
vy. 16 onward Jesus proceeds to tell of a mysterious 
only begotten.Son whom God gave in his love to the 
world,—a topic familiar to the writer of John’s 
epistles, but surely anachronistic where it stands. 

III. The discourse delivered after the healing of 
the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda contains 
the defence of Jesus for working that cure on the 
Sabbath day. Here too the arguments are entirely 
different from any employed in the Synoptic Gospels. 
In the latter they are all practical, and refer to the 
taking of animals to water, or pulling them out of 
pits on the Sabbath day, as well as to the eating of the 
showbread by David. But in John v. 17, instead of 
these practical pleas we have a mystical argument 
based on the divine nature. The Father is unceas- 
ingly working in his creation, and the Eternal Son 
must, therefore, always be working also. This prin- 
ciple of Alexandrian metaphysics was familiar, doubt- 
less, to Philo, but we may fairly question whether it 
would be appreciated by any of those who heard 
Jesus at Jerusalem. Here then, as elsewhere in the 
fourth Gospel, the answer of Jesus is made to run 
immediately into a discussion on his own person and 
on his eternal relation to God the Father. The utter 
absence of such discussions from the other Gospels is 
a circumstance which must be accounted for, and 
which, if unexplained, destroys all claims of the 
Johannine Gospel to historical authority. 

We are here brought face to face with the question 
of style and form of thought,—a question of vital 
importance on sach a subject as the present. Who- 
ever may have been the author of the fourth Gospel, 
we know what his tone of thought and his modes of 
expression were. Not many doubt that the prologue 
to the fourth Gospel and the so-called first epistle of 
John come from the same hand, nor will any deny 
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that the most prominent characteristic of the style of 
this writing is the pointing of contrasts. With laudable 
persistency or wearisome monotony the writer dwells 
on the opposite ideas of light and darkness, of life and 
death, of him who is from above and those who are 
from beneath, of spirit and flesh, of living bread and 
the meat that perisheth. And the point is this, that 
not only Jesus but John the Baptist draw. the same 
contrasts, and use precisely the same modes of expres- 
sion. How is so astonishing a phenomenon to be 
accounted for? All the ideas just noted belong 
indisputably to Alexandrine Hellenism, and it is not 
pretended that this philosophy owes its origin or its 
principles to the teaching of Jesus. Hence it follows 
that, if the fourth Gospel is historical, both the Bap- 
tist and Jesus did not speak as they are said to have 
spoken in the other Gospels; and further, that if 
they did not,.then the accounts of the Synoptics are 
fictitious. But this it is impossible to admit for 
reasons in part already given ; and it is needless to 
add to these: for we have to deal with the further 
difficulty, that, if the Johannine version be correct, the 
Baptist modelled his style on that of Jesus, or Jesus 
on that of the Baptist, while the Evangelist servilely 
imitated both. But it is impossible that the Baptist 
could have copied Jesus, for he is represented as his 
forerunner, and as having in great part completed his 
ministry before the baptism of Jesus. If it be said, 
that the writer of John’s epistles copied the style of 
Jesus in the fourth gospel, this leaves the diversity of 
the style from the other three gospels wholly unac- 
counted for. The conclusion seems to be irresist- 
ible, that the Evangelist has made the Baptist and 
Jesus speak in his own style and express his own 
thoughts,—in other words, that all the discourses in 
the fourth Gospel are fictitious. It is, of course, 
possible that some of the matter, thus clothed in 
another dress, may have been derived from actual 
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words spoken by Jesus; but in the absence of any 
evidence by which we may test it, we cannot say 
what parts, or whether any passages are genuine. 

IV. The sixth chapter of John contains the well- 
known discourse on the bread of life, in which Jesus 
affirms that none can have life except those who eat 
his fiesh and drink his blood. These words have 
been commonly referred to the institution of the 
Eucharist, but it must be noted that of the historical 
fact of its institution by Jesus the fourth Evangelist 
had apparently no clear knowledge; and if these 
words had reference to that rite as a future institu- 
tion, they would add another to the number of those 
topics which would inevitably bewilder and irritate 
his hearers. Like those which have preceded it, this 
discourse is thrown into the form of dialogue: and 
here also, as there, every spiritual metaphor employed 
by Jesus is understood carnally by the Jews. Thus 
when Jesus spoke of the bread which cometh down 
from heaven, his hearers ask him evermore to give 
them that bread, evidently attaching to the words 
the same sense in which the Samaritan woman 
understood the promise of living water. There is no 
doubt of this, for when Jesus in his next reply suc- 
ceeds in convincing them that the bread is spiritual, 
they murmur at him (41) for describing himself. as 
come from heaven to be the living bread. Yet by an 
oversight the Evangelist represents them as asking 
for this bread Ne when Jesus (33) had already 
‘identified himself with the bread from heaven. Still 
more, it is strange that the Jews should have raised 
no protest against the assertion that Moses gave them 
not bread from heaven. The statement contradicts 
passages in the Pentateuch and in the Psalms with 
which they must have been familiar. They could at 
once have cited the passage (put into the mouth of 
Jesus himself during the temptation) which distinctly 
contains the very idea of a spiritual and _life- 
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giving bread, “ Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word of God ;” and if they preferred 4 
more literal meaning, they might have reminded him 
that God had opened for their forefathers the doors of 
heaven and fed them with angel’s food; nay, that, in 
the very words used by Jesus, he had rained down 
manna 2nd given them of the corn or bread of heaven 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 24). Thus far they might have followed 
him ; and if he had so addressed them, they probably 
would have followed him. The case is altered when 
he converts the metaphor into the eating of his flesh 
and the drinking of his blood. Here it was certain 
that they would not understand him: and in complete 
contrast to his. method in the other Gospels, he pro- 
ceeds deliberately to quench the smoking flax (for 
they had prayed him to give them living bread) by 
uttering still harder sayings, until many even of his 
disciples ask who can hear them. Where in all this 
do we see the earnest teacher who by his graphic 
and vivid parables, by images drawn from the most 
familiar objects, leads the dull and ignorant onward 
like little children, until they feel themselves breath- 
ing a purer atmosphere and catch some glimpse, how- 
ever faint, of the light that streams from heaven ? 

V. The discourses given in the succeeding chapters 
are so similar in character to the one just examined, 
that they may be dismissed with a few words. They 
contain the same language respecting the person of 
Christ, of his descent from heaven (vii. 18, 28), of 
living water (38), of light and darkness (viii. 12), of 
witness received from men and witness borne from 
above (13-19), of those who are from beneath, and 
him who is from above (23), of freedom and hondage 
(32, 33). All these ideas, as we might expect, are 
thoroughly misunderstood ; nor can we say that any 
effort is made to remove the misapprehension. It 
is quite certain that such a method applied to’an 
average English audience at the present. day would 
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very soon exasperate them. No other result, indeed, 
was possible ; for when the Jews (vii. 27) say that 
they know whence Jesus is (meaning that he was born 
and bred in Nazareth), Jesus answers, that they know 
him, and also whence he is (using the words, not in 
a geographical or historical, but in a metaphysical 
sense), and immediately goes on to use language 
which, without explanation, could not fail to be 
offensive to them. But the whole of the discourse 
in the next chapter turns upon the express assertion 
that they do not know him (vii. 14, 19); and here again 
(viii. 38), Jesus suddenly draws a contrast between 
his Father and their father, by whom the Jews 
suppose that Abraham is meant, nor is it until 
after two or three more reproofs are given that 
it. turns out (in v. 44) that their father is the devil. 
Could any mode be devised more effectual for rousing 
a spirit of obstinate resistance, and repressing all the 
better feelings of their nature? Having brought 
them to a point which seemingly made it useless to 
say anything more, Jesus adds another enigmatical 
phrase, that he who keeps his sayings shall never 
. taste of death. This, of course, is by the plan of this 
Gospel construed into an exemption from physical 
death, and the reply is, that Abraham and all other 
good men have died like every one else. Even now, 
instead of telling them plainly that he was not, and 
had not been, speaking of physical accidents, and 
that such gross misconstructions were very unseemly 
in the handling of purely spiritual truths, Jesus 
merely says that Abraham had seen his day, and thus 
leads to the crowning misapprehension ‘that Jesus 
Sy man) was contemporary with Abraham. This brings 

esus to assert distinctly his pre-existence, and the 
dialogue ends with a tumult. The result would have 
raised no surprize in any indifferent spectator who 
had heard Jesus speak of going his way whither the 
Jews could not follow him, and had listened to the 
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surmise of the Jews that Jesus must intend to kill 
himself (viii. 22). 

VI. The tenth chapter of John contains the illus- 
tration of the Good Shepherd, which (in v. 6) is called 
a parable. This statement seems to show that the 
Evangelist was aware of the parabolic character of 
the teaching of Jesus. But the passage relating to 
the good Shepherd is not a parable, for. from the 
image of the Shepherd Jesus goes on to speak of him- 
self as the door by which the sheep may go in and out. 
Every one who reads the parables in the Synoptics 
must feel the entire difference in their genius. They 
are replaced in the fourth gospel by metaphor or alle- 
gory, always directed to the person of Jesus. He is 
the Shepherd, he is the door, he is the vine, &c. 

VII. At the twenty-fifth verse of the tenth chapter 
begins a discourse delivered by Jesus at the feast of 
dedication, three months later than the discourse 
which ends at v.18, As no intimation is given that 
Jesus had been absent from Jerusalem in the mean- 
time, we must understand the Evangelist to mean 
that Jesus was making a stay of several months in 
Jerusalem. How completely this is at variance with 
the history of the Synoptics we have already seen 
(Chapter i. p. 111 &c.). But another difficulty is 
presented in the fact that Jesus, after a very few 
words on his own Person and his relation to the 
Father oe) recurs to the image of the sheep and 
shepherd, and repeats part of the allegory almost 
word for word. It is impossible to understand this 
abrupt transition and sudden resumption of an address 
uttered more than three months previously. The 
allegory would probably nof be prominent in the 
speaker’s mind at such a distance of time, and would 
certainly have faded from the minds of his hearers. 
But it would not so have faded from the mind of the 
Evangelist who had just written down the parable or 
allegory ; and the connexion of ideas in his own mind 
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has led him to ascribe the repetition to Jesus. The 
inference is unavoidable that the Evangelist was com- 
posing his discourses as he went on. 

VIII. All the discourses hitherto noticed are 
peculiar to the fourth Gospel. A few detached 
sayings here and there furnish a parallel to sayings 
in the Synoptics ; but they are generally given in a 
wrong connexion, or in a way which shows that the 
Evangelist misunderstood their meaning. 

Thus in chapter iv. (44) we are told that Jesus 
himself testified that a prophet hath no honour in 
his own country. This is given as a reason for his 
going into Galilee, and it is added that the Galileans 
welcomed him, and Jesus heals by his word at Cana 
a nobleman’s son who was sick at Capernaum. All 
this assumes that Galilee was not the country of 
Jesus, for if it had been, then, according to his testi- 
‘mony, he should have been dishonoured there. But 
Galilee was his country, and accordingly the Synoptic 
writers say that he was dishonoured there, at least in 
his own town. Thus, in Matt. xiii. 57, these words 
are spoken by Jesus as a reason, not for going among 
a people who will not receive him, but for not doing 
his mighty works there. In Mark vi. 4 they serve 
likewise as an answer to the contemptuous words of 
his kinsfolk and acquaintance. The contradiction 
between the Synoptics and the fourth Gospel is here 
so great that some have insisted on substituting 
although in place of for in verse 44, and so have held 
that Jesus went into Galilee, although he knew that 
he would be dishonoured there. But, in the first 
place, the translation although is wholly inadmissible, 
and indeed ridiculous; and, in the next place, if 
admitted, it would prove that Jesus was mistaken, 
for the very next statement is that the Galileans 
welcomed him. Hence some have fallen back on the 
narrative of the Nativity given in the third Gospel, 
and, affirming that Jesus was born at Bethlehem, 
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assert that these words give his reason for departing 
from Judea, where he had been dishonoured ; but 
the fourth Gospel itself precludes any such explana- 
tion, for that Gospel states (11. 23) that many 
believed on him in Jerusalem at the first passover 
after the beginning of his ministry, and chapter iv. 1 
records the fact that the number of persons baptized 
by Jesus and his disciples exceeded the number bap- 
tized by John the Baptist. 

At the end of the fourteenth chapter we find | 
the words ‘Arise, let us go hence.” They ‘occur 
also in Matt. xxvi. 46, and in Mark xiv. 42. In both 
they are spoken in the garden of Gethsemane, imme- 
diately before the arrival of the betrayer, when Jesus, 
on coming to the disciples for the third time, finds 
them all asleep. Thus it is in the Synoptics a com- 
mand to wake up out of sleep. Here it 1s spoken in 
the same room in which he had partaken with them 
of the supper described at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth chapter; and they are followed by no result, 
for, instead of going away, Jesus remains where he 
was, and continues his discourse during chapters xv. 
and xvi. and not until after the prayer contained in 
chapter xvii. are we told that Jesus went over the 
brook Cedron. Hence it has been argued that we 
have the testimony of an eye-witness who heard his 
master pronounce the command, and saw him rise 
and continue standing while he spoke some more 
parting words of peace and love. But in this case 
the fact of the delay would in all probability have 
been noted by the Evangelist instead of merely con- 
tinuing the discourse. However this may be, it is 
still certain that the words occur in the Synoptics in 
a wholly different connexion, and again we are led to 
infer that the Johannine discourses were not spoken 
by Jesus. 

On the whole, then, we have in the Synoptics 
methods of teaching not alien to the character of an 
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unlearned but intelligent Galilean peasant, and, even 
when they are obscured by metaphor or hyperbole, 
driving straight at a moral mark. We have dis- 
courses which throughout are practical, which teach 
the people how they are to regard the Mosaic 
law, in what relation they stand to God, and how 
they may do His will. In the fourth Gospel we 
have a series of mystical ‘addresses grounded on 
principles established by the Alexandrine philosophy, 
, turning chiefly on the Person of Christ, the pre- 
existence of the Eternal Logos and his relation 
to the Father, and presenting the series of recur- 
ring contrasts already noted. These discourses, far 
from tending to instruct and enlighten the hearers, 
are calculated to irritate and repel them. The con- 
nexion of the topics is chiefly verbal ; and they are 
so arranged as to exhibit most forcibly the dulness © 
and folly of all with whom Jesus is brought into 
contact. When his hearers misunderstand him, Jesus 
immediately utters some saying more enigmatical 
and obscure than those which have preceded it ; and | 
the Rabbi Nicodemus is described as no more able to 
fathom his meaning than the Samaritan woman or 
the rude Galilean peasantry. 

Nor must it be forgotten that long dialogues 
are amongst the most difficult things to remem- 
ber. Nay, it may be safely said that, unless they 
are taken down immediately, it is absolutely certain 
that they will not be correctly reported. But 
there is not the faintest evidence that the dis- 
courses of Jesus were so taken down; and, as if 
this were not enough to show how unhistorical the 
Johannine discourses are, we are confronted with 
the further and crowning difficulty already noticed, 
that the Baptist, and Jesus, and the writer of John’s 
epistles all use precisely the same language, and think 
in precisely the same way. It would be hard, indeed, 
to imagine more conclusive proof of the fact that 
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the discourses generally are the work of the Evan- 
gelist, and not of the speakers to whom they are 
ascribed. 


COMPARISON OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


The close agreement of the Gospels which bear 
the names of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, an agree- 
ment extending frequently to the actual words of 
whole sentences, paragraphs, and discourses, is signi- 
fied in the title Synoptic by which they are com- 
monly designated. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that with these 
points of large agreement, there are other points of 
minute difference, which have led many to suppose 

that they are not all equally the work of eye-wit- 
' nesses. The preference is generally given to Mark 
and Luke, and of these two more particularly to 
Mark. The notes of time in the first Gospel are very 
faint and indefinite, and the other Gospels frequently 
supply details and names which are not found in 
Matthew. | 

But, although a vague and pointless narrative may 
show that we are not reading the testimony of an 
eye-witness, it does not follow that a work is genuine 
because it contains vivid and picturesque detail. 
Oral tradition especially, which tends for the most 
part to blot out details, will, on the spur of some ex- 
ceptional motive, add to or invent them. This ten- 
dency is chiefly conspicuous when it treats of any 
subject which it wishes to bring into unusual promi- 
-nence, or of a person whom it has a strong desire 
to glorify. These two objects were in a remarkable 
degree present to the minds of the early Christians. 
Thus in Matthew viii. 16, we are told simply that at 
eventide many demoniacs were brought to Jesus, 
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and that he healed them all; in Marki. 33., we are 
told that all the city was gathered together at his 
door. On another occasion Mark (ii. 2.) represents 
the crowd as leaving no room even about the door, 
while Luke (xii. 1) represents the crowd as treading 
on one another, But although these touches may 
impart an apparent reality to the tale, they do not 
do so really, and they are just such details as might 
be added by any one who wished to embellish a 
story. The mention of a blind beggar in Jericho 
leads Mark (x. 46.) to give us his name and that of 
his father. As therefore all the details added by 
Mark and Luke are precisely of this kind, no in- 
ference can be fairly drawn in their favour to the dis- 
paragement of the first Evangelist. 

But a comparison of these three Gospels tends 
greatly to disparage the fourth. In the former the 
multitudes are generally highly favourable to Jesus ; 
in John he commonly rouses their anger. In the for- 
mer they are astonished at the authority of his teach- 
ing ; in the latter they commonly try to stone him. In 
the former hisfame is spread rapidly and noisily abroad ; 
in the latter the Evangelist is careful to say that all 
his words and works produced no impression. In the 
former the people follow him from all parts ; in the 
latter the Jews send out officers to seize him. In the 
one his discourses generally elicit enthusiastic ap- 
proval; in the latter they provoke curses and 
maledictions. But all this enmity and all these 
machinations are frustrated in the fourth Gospel not 
by any caution or reserve or prudence on the part 
of Jesus, but for the supernatural reason that his 
hour was not yet come. Jesus is thus enabled to move 
about unharmed until the hour arrives when he must 
make the final sacrifice. This miraculous repression 
is seemingly the only reason for describing a state of 
things so utterly different from that which is depicted 
in the Synoptic Gospels ; and thus from another path 
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we are brought back to the conclusion that the fourth 
Gospel is not historical. 

[. But a comparison of the Synoptic Gospels 
among themselves exhibits in some cases with sin- 
gular clearness the mode in which oral tradition 
modified the materials submitted to it. In Matthew 
xii. 46., after the controversy provoked by the Pha- 
Trisaic accusation that Jesus cast out devils by 
Beelzebub the prince of the devils, we are told that 
the mother and brethren of Jesus desired to speak 
with him, and that Jesus, on being informed of the 
fact, declared that his true kinsfolk were not those 
who were so according to the flesh, but they who did 
the will of his heavenly Father. In Luke the same 
story is related (viii. 19); but it is related not, as in 
Matthew, before the delivery of any of the parables, 
but after the parable of the sower and the seed, some 
sentences (respecting the lighting of a candle), which 
in Matthew occur in the Sermon on the Mount, being 
inserted between the parable and this anecdote. This 
of itself would suffice to show (if abundant evidence 
had not already been furnished of the fact) that the 
Evangelists were utterly heedless of historical order, 
and that no trust can be placed in their sequences of 
events, unless they are strengthened by adequate 
collateral testimony. In Mark (ui. 31.) also this nar- 
rative comes before the parable of the seed ; but the 
passage which precedes it puts the matter in a very 
different light. With the love of minute detail which 
characterises the second Gospel, the Evangelist had 
stated that after the mission of the twelve the crowd 
was so great that they could not so much as eat 
bread. He then goes on to say that the kinsfolk of 
Jesus were convinced that he was mad and accord- 
ingly wished to get possession of his person. At this 
point he inserts the charge of the Pharisees, that Jesus 
worked with the aid of Beelzebub (the connexion of 
ideas, which led him to state this here, being furnished 
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by the notion of insanity), and then adds that his 
mother and brethren sent the message expressing their 
wish to see him. The inference forced on us is, that 
their real wish was to put him under restraint, and 
hence there is nothing surprizing in the circumstance 
that their request should be refused. Many commen- 
tators, accordingly, have insisted on the historical 
accuracy of Mark, as explaining and justifying this 
apparent harshness in the answer of Jesus. But if 
we grant that the mother of Jesus as well as his 
kindred thought him mad, what becomes of the truth 
of the narratives which record the events of the 
Nativity whether in the first or third Gospels? We 
have already had to notice more than once the mar- 
vellous apathy or forgetfulness of all the actors and 
spectators in those wonderful scenes. Events of the 
most astonishing nature leave on their memory no 
impression whatever. The mother of Jesus who has 
heard from the lips of Gabriel that her child should 
sit for ever on the throne of David, as well as Joseph 
who is taught in a dream that the child to be born shall 
save his people from their sins, can on the coming of 
the Magi, or the visit of the Shepherds, or the bene- 
diction of Simeon and Anna in the temple, do no 
more than express anew her astonishment at the 
things which were done or spoken of him. As time 
goes on, they seem to forget even the place of his 
birth. He is now Jesus the Nazarene, and neither 
they nor Jesus himself can declare, on occasions 
when such a declaration was urgently called for, that 
in fact he had been born in Bethlehem. When in his 
twelfth year the child, tarrying in Jerusalem, is found 
by his parents in the temple, they are wholly at a 
loss to understand words which ought to have been 
superfluous. Far, again, apparently from telling their 
children of the marvellous incidents which had pre- 
ceded and accompanied their birth, Mary and Eliza- 
beth allow them to grow up strangers to each other, 
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so that, according to the fourth Gospel, the Baptist 
declares that he had no knowledge of Jesus until he 
saw the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove alighting 
tpon him. The astonishment of the doctors shows in 
like manner the most complete oblivion of events 
which had troubled Herod and all Jerusalem only 
twelve years previously, and had led to the slaughter 
of all infant children throughout a whole district ; 
and.when not twenty years later Jesus taught pub- 
licly at Jerusalem, not one apparently could remem- 
ber that, as a boy, he had astonished them with his 
understanding and answers, while all regard him as an 
unlettered man (John vii. 15.) All this, however, is as 
nothing beside the narrative of Mark. Tere not only 
has his mother forgotten, as before, every incident in 
the long series of events which begins with the angelic 
Salutation, but she has arrived definitely at the 
conclusion that her son is out of his senses, that his 
Messianic claims are idle fancies, and that enforced 
privacy is the best mode of drawing a veil over his 
delusions. 

Of these several narratives, all but one must be 
not only unhistorical, but gratuitous fabrications, 
without the slightest foundation in fact. Whatever 
be our conclusion, it is abundantly clear that the 
Gospels cannot be regarded as history in any legiti- 
mate sense of the word, while at the same time it is 
quite possible that the colour thus thrown on the 
transaction in the second Gospel may be due entirely 
to the imagination of the Evangelist. 

It is singular also that after the defence of Jesus 
against the charge of complicity with Beelzebub, 
Luke also (xi. 27) inserts an anecdote which leads to 
precisely the same answer which in the other Gospels 
Jesus gives to his mother and his brethren. This 
reply 1s made to a certain woman in the company 
who pronounced the womb that bore Jesus to be 
blessed ; but it is not easy to see why this enthusiasm 
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on her part should be roused by the discourse on the 
return of the unclean spirits or by the condemnation 
of the Pharisees which had preceded it. It is scarcel 
unreasonable to suppose that the Evangelist criserted 
the story at this point as involving an answer similar 
to that given elsewhere to the kinsfolk of Jesus. 

II. The various narratives of disputes for precedency 
among the disciples involve historical difficulties of 
the same kind. Of the versions given in Matt. xviii. 
1, Mark ix. 33, Luke ix. 46, something has already 
been said. In addition to these (which relate to the 
setting up of a child as a model for the disciples’ 
imitation), Matthew mentions (xx. 20) the indignation 
excited in the minds of the Apostles by the request 
of the mother of Zebedee’s children. The same inci- 
dent is mentioned by Mark (x. 35), but it is not 
found in any part of the third Gospel. Finally, there 
is the dispute for pre-eminence which occurs at the 
last supper (Luke xxii. 24), and which is stilled by 
Jesus with a reply which is almost word for word the 
same as that which had been given after the request 
of Salome on behalf of James and John. It deserves 
particular remark that the words ‘“‘ Whosoever will be 
great among you, let him be servant of all,” should 
have been uttered not only when Jesus set up the 
child before the disciples, and when he refused the 
request of Zebedee’s wife, but also in the great dis- 
course against the Pharisees (Matt. xxiii. 11), and, 
finally, at the last supper. In the incident recorded 
in Luke xxii. 24 there is no motive whatever for any 
such controversy. The dispute, we are told, followed 
immediately on the announcement that Jesus was to be 
betrayed—an announcement which, according to Matt. 
xxvi. 22, made them ‘exceedingly sorrowful ;” and 
surely this was not a time at which any such trifling 
and angry thoughts would occupy their minds, But 
here, as in so many other cases, although there is no 
practical motive, the verbal connexion is clear. The 
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Evangelist had just mentioned that the disciples began 
to inquire (ov@yre%”) who should do this thing, and the 
word which denotes dispute as well as search led him 
to introduce a statement which he had already given 
in another connexion. . 
III. The difficulties connected with the purification 
of the temple are far more serious. In Matt. xxi. 12 
we are informed that after his triumphant entry into 
Jerusalem Jesus went into the temple and cast out 
all who sold and bought there, overthrowing the seats 
of the money-changers and of those who sold doves. 
Mark (xi. 11) merely states that he looked round on 
all things in the temple. Luke (xix. 45) agrees with 
the first Gospel, except in the omission of any refer- 
ence to the seats, the money-changers, and the sellers 
of doves. Inthe Synoptics, then, this incident occurs 
very shortly before the crucifixion, and by rousing the 
“sore displeasure” of the chief priests and scribes it 
tends to bring to a head the opposition already ex- 
hibited by them towards Jesus. In the fourth Gospel 
(ii. 13) it is assigned, not to the passover of the cruci- 
fixion, but to the first visit of Jesus to Jerusalem after 
the commencement of his ministry. The story is also 
told with some most important points of difference, 
for we are informed (1) that Jesus, having made a 
scourge of small cords, drove out not only the buyers 
and sellers but the sheep and the oxen; and (2) 
that when asked for a “sign” as a warrant for thus 
acting, Jesus replied by saying that if they destroyed 
the temple he would raise it up again in three days. 
The Evangelist here states that Jesus meant in these 
words not the temple of Solomon, Nehemiah, or 
Herod, but his own body, which would rise in three 
days from the grave. Like Nicodemus and the 
woman of Samaria, and indeed like all who converse 
with Jesus in this Gospel, the Jews utterly misunder- 
stand him ; but strangely enough, instead of being 
exasperated, as they are by his later discourses, they 
M 
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apparently take no notice, nor is anything else in the 
fourth Gospel made to depend upon this declaration. 
It is otherwise with the Synoptics, who mention that 
part of the false witness borne against Jesus was the 
assertion that he would in three days build up the 
temple if it were thrown down (Matt. xxvi. 61, Mark 

_ xiv. 58); the inference from these statements being — 

that Jesus had never uttered the words, for, if he ha 

spoken them, the testimony, though possibly mistaken, 
could not have been false, nor could they be blamed 
for misapprehending words which related to a still 
future event. But according to the fourth Gospel 
Jesus had spoken the words, and therefore the witness 
mentioned by the other Evangelists was not false. 
We may take whichever alternative we please, but in 
either case the conclusion remains that the accounts of 
the closing days as well as of the beginning of the 
ministry contain some false statements. Nor must it 
be forgotten that when, on the day after this casting 
forth of the crowd, the priests and elders, in the 
Synoptics, ask him his reason for this summary action, 
in words closely resembling those of John ii. 18, . 
Jesus makes a reply which has nothing in common 
with the mysterious saying respecting the overthrow 
and rebuilding of the temple. 

If, then, the narrative as given in the fourth Gospel 
be true, nothing is more certain than that Jesus with 
his scourge drove out sellers, buyers, and victims all 
together, and that he did this by himself, for no hint 
is breathed that any took part with him in the work. 
Indeed such co-operation would not have suited well 
with the plan of this Gospel, for, throughout, Jesus 
by his own inherent majesty keeps back his enemies, 
and frustrates all their attempts ‘until his hour is 
come ;” and even when it 1s come, the persons who 
are sent to seize him go back and fall to the ground 
at his simple question—‘‘ Whom seek ye?” And 
thus the conclusion is that one man, and that one a 
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stranger (for it is described as his first public act in 
Jerusalem) interferes with a legal traffic, and expels 
from the temple-yard the beasts needed for sacrifice. 

Were there then two purifications of the temple, 
one at the beginning, the other at the close of the 
ministry? The Synoptics clearly know nothing of 
the first one; the fourth Gospel takes no notice of 
the last; and it must be allowed that the whole 
weight of probability lies in favour of the former. 
The Johannine Gospel runs counter to the whole 
sequence of events in the Synoptics, and more par- 
ticularly as we have seen, represents the Messiahship 
of Jesus as fully known to the Baptist, to Andrew, 
Peter, Nathanael, and the beloved disciple, to Nico- 
demus, the Samaritan woman, and the Jews in 
general, at a time when in the other Gospels even 
the Apostles are described as profoundly ignorant of 
the fact. : 

There remains the exceeding unlikelihood of the 
transaction as recorded by John. At the last pass- 
over Jesus, coming from Galilee with a body of en- 
thusiastic followers, might not impossibly be count- 
enanced by them in this forcible expulsion; but at the 
first passover such aid could not be looked for, and 
the Evangelist seems expressly to preclude the idea. 
These difficulties have led Dean Milman to assert 
(‘History of Christianity,’ vol. 1., chap. 3.) that the 
traffic in the Court of the Gentiles (for it was nothing 
more), was regarded with general disapprobation by 
the Jews. There is no evidence of such a fact. 
It was indubitably approved by the priesthood, and 
it is certain that those who conducted the traffic 
would have been supported by them against any 
attempts at violent suppression. The absence of this 
traffic is mentioned also in rabbinical writings, not as 
adding to the solemnity of the place, but as a 
mournful token of desolation. Hence it is not at all 
clear,” as Dean Milman affirms it to be, “that this 
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assertion of the Sanctity of the Temple must have 
been a popular act with the majority of the worship- 
pers.” But it is clear that the fourth Gospel assumes 
the absence of all resistance ; the buyers and sellers 
depart abashed, as the officers, sent on another occa- 
sion to seize him, excuse the failure of their mission, 
by saying that never man spake like thisman. This, 
however, is improbable ; and Dean Milman maintains 
therefore, that there was a resistance, while he also 
lessens greatly the share which Jesus himself took 
in the transaction. 

“Though Jesus,” we are told, “is said personally 
to have exerted himself, assisting with a light scourge 
probably in driving out the cattle, it is not likely 
that if he had stood alone, either the calm and com- 
manding dignity of his manner, or even his appeal 
to the authority of the Sacred writings which forbade 
the profanation of the Temple as a place of mer- 
chandise, would have overpowered the sullen obstinacy 
of men, engaged in a gainful traffic sanctioned by 
ancient usage.” 

In other words, Dr Milman has not the slightest 
scruple in flatly contradicting the statements of 
Evangelists when historical probability calls on him 
to do so. Where then is the essential difference in 
the character of his method from that of the most 
destructive critic, except that the latter are more 
systematic in applying it? The act itself, Dean Mil- 
man thinks, was “no more than a courageous zealot 
for the law might have done;” but it is an act 
which would have called forth vehement opposition. 
Fully convinced of this, Origen attributed the sub- 
mission of the buyers and sellers to the superhuman 
majesty of Jesus, and hence counted this among the 
greatest of his miracles. According to Dr Milman, 
it is not a miracle at all; nor is it easy to see why 
the speech about the destruction and rebuilding of 
the temple should have jarred on the religious sensi- 
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bilities of the Jews. As the destruction was coupled 
with its restoration in three days, there seems to be 
no reason why they should be displeased at all, more 
especially as, if so restored, it might be raised in far 
more than its former grandeur. 

There is, however, a dignity in the Evangelical 
narrative which, reluctant as we are to say it, Dean 
Milman has lowered almost to the level of comedy. 
The image of Jesus, helping with a hight scourge to 
drive out a ponderous mass of unwieldy cattle, has 
little of majesty or beauty ; while the supposition 
that others, taking his side, were aiding in expelling 
the men converts the whole scene into a wild tumult, 
which must have called for the interference of the 
Roman police. And, lastly, the speech about the 
temple was, as Dr Milman asserts, completely mis- 
understood ; the plan of the fourth Gospel required 
that it should be; but Dean Milman cannot with- 
hold some explanation. ‘‘The gesture,” he asserts, 
“by which Jesus probably confined his meaning 
to the temple of his body which, though destroyed, 
was to be raised up again in three days, was seen 
indeed by his disciples, yet even by them but 
imperfectly understood.” There is not the slightest 
indication that any gesture was seen by any one, 
or that it was ever made; and the notion that 
Jesus deliberately uttered words relating to future 
and distant events, privately signifying to his disciples 
that the apparent meaning of ‘his speech was not the 
real one, degrades his act to a piece of undignified 
mockery. 

That some such act marked the last appearance 
of Jesus in Jerusalem is in no way unlikely ; he 
then openly broken with the ruling classes, and 
nothing would be lost in the event of failure. But 
its occurrence at the outset of his ministry is so 
improbable that we may well side with Origen in 
thinking that it never took place at all. Origen is 
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probably right also in adding that the Evangelist has 
travestied some real incident. 

However this may be, the Johannine account of 
the purification of the temple must be dismissed as 
altogether unhistorical. 

IV. It is mentioned in all the four-Gospels that 
Jesus was anointed by a woman as he sat at meat; 
but the accounts are more or less inconsistent and 
contradictory throughout. | 

In Matt. xxvi. 6 it is recorded as taking place at 
Bethany in the house of Simon the leper ; the woman 
is of blameless reputation, and the objection, taken 
by the disciples, is on the ground of wastefulness. 
The account in Mark xiv. 3 is substantially the same, 
the chief difference being that he does not specify 
the persons who raised the objection. In Luke 
vii. 36 the incident is described as taking place in 
Galilee early in the ministry of Jesus; here the 
woman is a sinner, and she anoints not his head, but 
his feet, which she wipes with the hair of her head. 
The objection in this case is taken not by the dis- 
ciples, but by the Pharisee in whose house the incident 
occurred ; and the reply of Jesus has no reference 
to his approaching death and the power of always 
doing good to the poor, but turns on the contrast 
between the niggardly welcome of the Pharisee and 
the overflowing love of the sinful woman. In John 
xii. 1 the woman who anoints is not only not a sinner, 
but she is Mary of Bethany, the sister of Lazarus. 
The house in which Jesus was entertained is not 
named, but Lazarus, it is added, was here, after his 
resurrection from the dead, among those who sat 
at meat. Like the sinful woman in Luke, Mary 
anoints his feet and wipes them with her hair, and 
the objection is raised in this instance not by all 
the disciples, but only by Judas Iscariot. Jesus, in 
his reply, merely bids them leave her alone, making 
no reference to the memorial which should be pre- 
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served of this event wherever the Gospel should be 
preached. 

These contradictions are so great that the suppo- 
sition of two anointings has been commonly adopted ; 
but if we assume that there were two, must we not 
allow that there were more? Apart from the cha- 
racter of the woman who anointed him, the enter- 
tainment, according to the first two Gospels, was 
given in the house of Simon the leper; the fourth 
Gospel clearly implies that it took place in that of 
Lazarus. In the former again it preceded the pass- 
over only by two days, in the latter by six ; and what 
is more singular is, that the former do not know the 
woman’s name. Other points of difference already 
noted need not be again mentioned here; but enough 
has been said to show that the accounts in Matthew 
and Mark differ from the narrative of John almost 
as much as all the three differ from that of Luke. 
Hence many have held with Origen that there were 
three anointings, and we are surprized at the regu- 
larity with which, in each case, objections are raised 
against the work of the woman, and the sameness of 
the arguments by which Jesus defends her. 

But inasmuch as Matthew, Mark, and John all 
place the incident in the last week of the ministry, 
it may, perhaps, be conceded that all speak of the 
same’ event ; and on this hypothesis there would be 
only two anointings. On a further scrutiny, other 
points of resemblance come out which seem to show 
that after all Luke is giving only another version of 
the same event, for he also states that the meal was 
in the house of Simon, only he calls him a Pharisee 
instead of a leper. Like the other Synoptics, Luke 
makes the woman a stranger who comes in, not one 
belonging to the house ; and on the other hand, the 
mode of anointing in Luke is the same as in John. 
The conclusion must be that we have here three 
different versions of the same event, and fresh proof is 
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forced upon us of the slender trust which can be placed 
upon any part of the Gospels as historical narratives. 
In the present instance, it must not be forgotten 
that the features introduced into the narrative of 
John have been rendered necessary by the plan of 
the fourth Gospel. The Evangelist wished to mark 
the point at which the treachery of Judas betrayed 
itself to the disciples ; but it is scarcely credible that, 
if the objection had been raised by Judas only, the 
Synoptics should not have stated the fact ; and it is 
still more strange that they should not mention that 
the brother of the woman was one whom Jesus had 
raised from the dead. We thus encounter one of the 
many points which show the complete ignorance of 
the Synoptics of the most stupendous miracle ever 
wrought by Jesus. In this case, indeed, we may fairly 
argue from their silence that they did not know the 
woman, far less know that she was Mary of Bethany. 
Clearly, then, we have here narratives which have 
pense through the crucible of oral tradition, and 
ave come out with forms and colours very different 
from those which originally belonged to them. But 
it is scarcely worth while to inquire which of the 
Gospel narratives is nearest to the truth. We have 
seen that mere vividness of detail is no proof that 
the narrator was an eye-witness, and we have had 
abundant evidence that none of the Evangelists cared 
much for notes of either time or place. Still here, 
as elsewhere, the balance inclines in favour of the 
Synoptics. If the incidents occurred as related by 
John, it seems incredible that tradition should have 
converted Mary of Bethany into a sinner, and have 
transferred to all the disciples an objection on the 
score of wastefulness which was raised only by the 
traitor Judas. 
V. The tale of the woman taken in adultery, given 
in the eighth chapter of the fourth Gospel, is so beset 
with difficulties that the most orthodox commentators 
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have thankfully availed themselves of its absence 
from the earliest manuscripts to declare that it formed 
no portion of the original Johannine document. 
They are probably right ; but the mere strangeness 
of the narrative is not in itself a valid reason for 
asserting that it is spurious. Nothing can be more 
incoherent or more intrinsically improbable than the 
. discourses with Nicodemus and the Samaritan woman, 
and more especially with the Jews. 

The narrative may be speedily dismissed. Jesus is 
represented as sorely perplexed, although it is hard 
to see why he should be. The reply which he is said 
to have made after a long pause seems to imply that no 
magistrates have any business to inflict punishment 
for any offence, unless they feel themselves guiltless of 
all offences ‘whatsoever,—a doctrine which would end 
in complete anarchy. Nor is it likely that all of those 
who heard him would have been so weak or ignorant 
as to be entrapped by such a fallacy. Some of them 
surely would have said, “I am not sinless, but I have 
yet to learn that only the unsinful may interfere to 
put down gross vice or crimes. My business now 1s 
to vindicate the law, and I am prepared to do so.” 

Whatever may be the origin of the tale, it is cer- 
tainly old, for either this narrative or one substan- 
tially the same is mentioned by Eusebius as being 
found in the Gospel of the Hebrews; indeed, the 
only difference seems to have been that in this case 
the woman was charged not with one, but with many 
sins. But this very diversity at once carries us to 
Luke’s narrative of the woman whose many sins 
were forgiven because she loved much ; and some 
ground is thus furnished for the surmise that the 
two stories are intimately connected, the idea of 
anointing as an act of love and as an act of penance 
serving to link the two together, and thus to turn 
the sinful woman into the one who anointed him, 
and the latter into a sinful woman. 
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Thus far then, we have examined a series of nar- 
ratives, not one of which can be accepted as really 
historical, although there are some which have un- 
questionably a historical basis. In most cases, the 
inconsistencies, contradictions, and absurdities are so 
glaring, that we have been enabled after no long 
scrutiny to dismiss them as utterly untrustworthy, 
while in not a few we have traced the progress of. 
the transition and the extent to which pure fable has 
overlaid the slight substratum of fact. 

The amount of historical information thus far ob- 
tained is small indeed. We do not know whether the 
ministry was confined to a single year, or whether it 
extended over two or three ; we do not know whether 
Jesus appeared in Jerusalem as a teacher until his 
last passover, or whether he taught there publicly 
two or three times a year. We do not know in short 
whether his ministry belonged exclusively to Galilee, 
or was primarily addressed to the men of Judea. 
Even those narratives in which the Synoptics agree 
are found in very different connexions ;.and in such 
narratives the verbal agreement is so close as to force 
us to the conclusion that they are not independent 
accounts at all, but one and the same tale which each 
Evangelist has embodied in his work just where it 
might be most convenient to him to doso. If the 
Synoptic account of the calling of the twelve is cor- 
rect, the narrative in the fourth Gospel must be 
thoroughly false ; and in every case we have seen 
that the balance of probabilities is strongly in favour 
of the former. 

Reasoning from this basis, we should come to the 
conclusion, warranted by express statements of the 
Synoptics, that Jesus did not exhibit himself dis- 
tinctly as Messiah until a very late period of his 
ministry, and that he never exhibited himself as 
‘Messiah in the sense of the Johannine Gospel, namely 
as the eternal Logos who took up his tabernacle 
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in human flesh. To the same conclusion the book of 
Acts and the epistle of James may most justly lead 
us. Of the character of his disciples and the time 
of their respective callings we can say little. The 
accounts are contradictory throughout, and it is simply 
impossible that they can all be true, while they may 
all be false. But if we know not much about the 
twelve, we know nothing about the seventy, who 
seem to have been invented for the same ecclesiastical 
. purpose which characterises the Acts of the Apostles. 
. It seems, however, to be fairly established that not 
Jesus only, but his disciples also, began their teaching 
with the same announcement of the nearness of the 
Divine Kingdom which had already been made by 
John the Baptist, and hence that no claim was at 
that time advanced for the Messiahship of Jesus. 
How far his ideas, after he had advanced the claim, 
had a political colouring, we cannot tell. In like 
manner, some doubt hangs over his relations to the 
Mosaic law and to the Samaritans (the conversation 
with the woman of Samaria being manifestly an im- 
possibility). To the Gentiles it seems to be clear that 
he did not extend his mission. 

Of his method of teaching we seem to have 
authentic accounts in the Synoptic Gospels, which 
affirm that he taught either by direct precepts in the 
simplest and most unambiguous style, or by parables 
of an oriental cast, adapted to rouse their intellec- 
tual and moral state. But in the fourth Gospel we 
find him speaking riddles which in every case be- 
. wilder his hearers, and in many instances rouse the 
fiercest wrath and opposition ; and we have seen that 
if the former representation has any element of truth, 
the latter must be a mere fabrication. 

Of the order of his discourses and of the several 
incidents mentioned in the Synoptics we have no 
definite knowledge, inasmuch as between many 
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passages there is no connexion whatever, while in 
others the connexion is purely verbal. 

Again, although parables occupied a prominent 
place in his teaching, and some of them have come 
to us in a historical form, yet many of them have 
been strangely perverted, and portions of two or more 
parables have been blended or twisted together, while 
it 18 quite certain that six and seven parables were not 
uttered in rapid succession as they are said to have 
been in the Synoptics. This element of parables we- 
have seen to be wholly lacking to the fourth Gospel, 
and the want is a corroborative argument for the 
unhistorical character of that Gospel. The ascetic 
element in the teaching of Jesus has been noticed 
already (Chapter iii., p. 142). 

But further, although we may accept as genuine 
the accounts of some short disputations with the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, on the subject of the Mes- 
siahship and the immortality of the soul, the gravest 
doubts rest on the anti-Pharisaic denunciations as 
given in the third Gospel in a private house. 

With regard to the Johannine discourses, we may 
sum up briefly by saying that for not one of them is 
there the slightest historical evidence forthcoming, 
while even the facts of this Gospel are commonly in - 
direct contradiction with the other Gospels, and alto- 
Sarid exclude them. Moreover, inasmuch as the 

vangelist, the Baptist, and Jesus express themselves 
in precisely the same language, we have irresistible 
evidence that the writer of the Gospel composed all 
the discourses in it, as he went along. 

Finally, a comparison of the Synoptic Gospels has 
exhibited a certain amount of inconsistency and con- 
tradiction én almost every point which they have in 
common ; and we have seen that such variations are 
precisely those which we should expect to find in 
narratives handed down by oral traditions. Thus we 
can affirm little more than,—that Jesus taught at 
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first as the Baptist had taught before him,-—that his 
precepts were earnestly practical, often hyperbolical 
and ascetic; and that he spoke chiefly in parables, 
exhibiting in his work qualities which commanded 
the admiration of his hearers, and led them to place 
an enthusiastic trust in one who addressed them with 
the authority of Truth, and not according to the 
stereotyped traditions of a priestly order. 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


Thus far we have been able to glean from the 
Gospel narratives only a few isolated facts, some of 
them indeed of great importance as throwing light on 
the real character and teaching of Jesus, and exhibit- 
ing in clearer contrast the exaggerations and fictions 
with which they are mingled. We have found incon- 
sistencies, contradictions, and impossibilities almost 
everywhere ; but the point on which it is necessary to 
lay the utmost stress is this, that the events which we 
have thus far examined, do not turn on any marvellous 
circumstances, and are not set forth as supernatural or 
miraculous. We do not speak now of the narratives 
of the Conception, Nativity, and Childhood of Jesus ; 
for these stand by themselves as full of a gratuitous 
thaumaturgy which finds a fitting parallel in that of 
the Acts of the Apostles. But in the narratives of the 
Ministry the contradictions hitherto laid bare relate 
to the commonest matters of fact. Either the Baptist 
knew Jesus from his infancy, or he did not. After 
the Baptism he either knew Jesus to be the Eternal 
Logos, or he did not. Either Peter was summoned 
by Andrew distinctly to find in Jesus the Messiah, or 
he was not. Either Jesus drove out the traffickers 
from the temple at the beginning of his ministry, or 
he did not. Either a few days after his baptism he 
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was at a marriage feast in Galilee, or he was not. On. 
all these, as on many other points, the Gospel narra- 
tives completely contradict each other or themselves. 
The inevitable conclusion is, that in the most ordinary 
matters of fact the Evangelists are not trustworthy his- 
torians, and could not have been eye-witnesses of the 
events which they relate. 

But their accounts are not confined to matters 
which fall within the ordinary range of human expe- 
rience. They abound in incidents which are astound- 
ing or abnormal, and which run counter to all 
impressions derived from an observation of natural 
phenomena. A? once, therefore, and before examining 
any one of these narratives, we are bound distinctly to 
affirm, that whether as witnesses or as historians of such 
alleged events, the Evangelists are utterly unworthy of 
credit. Weare not called upon to show how these 
narratives came into existence, although explanations 
apparently adequate may not be wanting; we need 
not to concern ourselves with theories of absolute or 
relative miracle, although we have striven to do 
justice to those who hold either of those theories.* 
The fact that the Gospels are unhistorical in common 
things renders an examination of alleged miraculous narra- 
tives a work of supererogation. We need not say that 
miracles are impossible ; it is enough to have shown 
that in these Gospels there is scarcely a single story 
which would stand the test of a judicial scrutiny in an 
English court of justice. 

On the miracles, then, we need not dwell long; 
yet it may not be useless to show that in all the 
narratives which relate them we have contradictions 
and mistakes precisely similar in kind to those which 
run through the narratives of ordinary events. 

Although we have persistently disclaimed the duty 
of accounting for the growth of the Evangelic stories, 


* These theories will form the subject of a separate paper, to be 
published shortly. 
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we may yet fairly remark that the most orthodox 
theology sees in the miracles of the Old Testament 
the types of greater wonders to be wrought by the 
Messiah, nor will orthodox controversialists feel any 
wish to deny the generic similarity of the latter to the 
former. As Moses fed the Israelites with manna 
which fell from heaven, so Jesus fed thousands with 
food which he had preternaturally multiplied. As 
Moses brought them water out of the stony rock, so 
Jesus turned water into wine at the marriage feast 
of Cana. As Elisha prevented men who were not 
blind from seeing, or gave them a marvellously 
extended vision, so Jesus healed even those who had 
been born blind. As Elijah raised from death the 
widow’s son at Zarephath, and Elisha restored the 
dead child of the Shunammite woman, so Jesus raised 
from the grave one who had been dead four days. 

There is throughout a generic agreement, the chief 
difference being that the miracles of Jesus are more 
complex and detailed. It can scarcely be denied, 
then, that the narratives of miracle in the Old Testa- 
ment might furnish the germ and determine the 
character of similar narratives inthe New. Of course 
the popular answer is, that both the Old and the New 
Testament miracles are equally facts ; but an examina- 
tion of the Gospel narratives has already shown that 
we can place no sure dependence on any of their 
assertions ; and while we set aside both the former 
and the latter series as equally unhistorical, the Old 
Testament narratives undeniably existed, and might 
not impossibly excite the inventive powers of the 
writers of the New. 

Hence the important question to be answered is 
not so much whether Jesus worked miracles, as 
whether he said that he had worked them or laid 
claim to the power of working them. 

It is noteworthy that after witnessing or hearing of 
many of his miracles the Pharisees still demand of 
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him a sign. How they could refuse this character to 
the events just witnessed it is hard to imagine. Hence 
we seem almost justified in doubting whether they 
had witnessed them ; and if we say that they asked 
for a sign only because they had not seen any of his 
mighty works, then it is singular that they should 
have been strangers to events which were happening 
constantly in the eyes of all the people. 

But, further, Jesus is said to have answered this 
demand for a sign by saying that no sign should be 
given to so evil a generation (Mark vi. 12). In 
another version it is added that the sign should be 
that of the prophet Jonas (Luke xi. 29). In the 
former case we have on the part of Jesus what looks 
like a formal disclaimer of miraculous power, or of 
the will to exercise it; in the latter we have a refer- 
ence to an event yet future, and which, when it came, 
was in no way a sign to the scribes or Pharisees, 
Nothing is or can be a sign to those who do not see 
it ; and even if we accept the accounts of the resur- 
rection as historical, it cannot be maintained that the 
enemies of Jesus were witnesses of it. We are told 
expressly that God when he raised Jesus showed him 
not to all the people but only to certain witnesses 
chosen of God. If, then, we cannot suppose that 
Jesus spoke in a way which must have been wholly 
unintelligible to the Jews, and was designed to be so, 
we are again brought to the conclusion that Jesus did 
not profess to give any “sign” at all. If, again, any 
value is to be attached to the history of the Acts, it 
may be added that no reference is there made to any 
miracles as wrought by Jesus, excepting those of 
healing, the arguments being based entirely on the 
resurrection as an event beyond all conception un- 
expected and astonishing. But if they had been 
accustomed to frequent raisings of the dead, if they 
had sat at meat with one who had been dead in his 
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grave four days, how could the resurrection of Jesus 
be a wonder so unparallelled, even if it had been 
unexpected. 

It is unnecessary in this country to take any special 
notice of the so-called rationalistic interpretations, 
which by a process of ingenious and unscrupulous 
" twisting reduce all the miraculous incidents of the 
Gospels to the level of ordinary occurrences. Such 
efforts have never found much favour at the hands of 
English readers, and are apt to provoke laughter or 
contempt. The question whether Jesus claimed to 
possess the power of working miracles, or whether 
he believed in the theory of demoniacal possession, 
is to be answered, not by paring down narratives until 
they square with our notions, but by honestly taking 
the words of the Evangelists in their manifest and 
intended meaning. That Jesus is said to have con- 
ferred on his disciples the power of casting out devils 
(Matt. x. 1; Mark iii. 15; Luke ix. 1) none will deny; 
nor does valid reason appear for doubting that, when 
they returned exulting that the very devils had been 
subject to them in his name, Jesus gave thanks, as 
having seen Satan like lightning fall from heaven 
(Luke x. 18). Here, then, we have what looks like 
an unequivocal assertion of the existence of devils and 
of the possibility of their acting in the way popularly 
attributed to them. Attempts to prove that in using 
such language Jesus simply accommodated himself to 
notions which he did not share, must be regarded as 
so much labour lost. Any such idea is excluded by 
the plainest expressions in the Gospels. If in address- 
ing patients he had bidden the devils come out, only 
because it was necessary to humour the whims of the 
sufferers in order to insure and hasten their recovery, 
then he must before his disciples have expressed him- 
self in a way which would give no countenance to the 
popular superstition. But this is not the case. On 
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this subject Jesus speaks in private precisely as he 
speaks to the demoniacs themselves, and when in one 
particular case they complained of their inability to 
cast out the devil, he told them that this kind went 
not out but by prayer and fasting. Elsewhere (Matt. 
xii. 43) he describes, as a statement of actual fact, the 
condition of a man out of whom devils have departed, 
who after long wandering return to their deserted 
house, and render their victim’s state far worse than 
it was at first. Thus, then, his words countenance 
not merely the belief in possession, but in the classi- 
fication of devils according to their obstinacy and 
malignity. 

We may therefore assume it as conceded on all 
hands that Jesus thought and spoke on the subject of 
demoniacal action as the Jews of the day thought and 
spoke around him. Whether the fact of his having 
so spoken is evidence that the opinion is true, is 
another question, which must be settled on its own 
merits, and which experience does not tend to answer 
in the affirmative. For those who never care to clear 
up their notions on the nature of human consciousness 
the subject may present but little difficulty; but for 
all who feel that the very idea of this consciousness 
implies a strict individuality (so that even in the 
madman it is the mind which still acts, although by 
an intellectual effort the thinker may identify himself 
with other real or imaginary persons), these narra- 
tives of demoniacal possession became intrinsically 
incredible. For they require us to believe nothing 
less than this,—that the devil has for the time thrust 
out the consciousness of the man and taken the place 
of his mind ; and thus the bodily form of the sufferer 
is a mere case or husk with which the evil spirit may 
disport himself at will. The weakened sense of indi-- 
viduality in lunatics is generally accounted for on © 
natural grounds; either then the instances mentioned 
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in the Gospels may be similarly explained, or we must 
_ produce a reason for thinking that the agency in those 
cases was supernatural. 

It is then a mere waste of time to draw distinctions 
between congenital defects as natural results, and 
acquired diseases as the handiwork of the devil. 
There is no evidence whatever that the Jews ever 
admitted any such distinctions, and we may therefore 
confine ourselves to a brief examination of one or two 
of these narratives. 

I. In the fourth Gospel the first miracle of Jesus 
is the conversion of the water into wine at Cana. In 
Mark i. 23 and Luke iv. 33 it is the silencing and 
expulsion of an evil spirit at Capernaum. The con- 
tradiction is direct, but we have become so used to 
such contradictions that we may pass them by with- 
out comment. We may note, however, that the latter 
narrative throws light on two subjects. It 1s first a 
proof that Jesus had not at this time proclaimed his 
Messiahship, as the fourth Gospel asserts, for the devil 
is bidden not to speak of him as the Holy One of God. 
But still more, it furnishes evidence of the mode in 
which Jesus viewed the question. The devil is re- 
garded not only as usurping the consciousness of the 
man but as possessing a distinct personality, and as 
endowed with powers of discernment far beyond 
those of mortal men. If so-called rationalistic inter- 
preters have chosen to think that the devil’s assertion 
of knowledge (Mark i. 24) is only another way of 
saying that the madman had learnt from hearsay the 
real character of Jesus, it is not the less a fact that 
Jesus is represented as fearing that the bystanders 
might receive that knowledge from the devil, not as 
thinking that the devil had received it from them. 
Here, then, we have these alleged facts,—that no 
human being at the time knew Jesus as the Messiah, 
that Jesus had not revealed the fact but wished 
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. to conceal it, but that nevertheless the devils knew 
it as clearly as the Baptist is said to have known 
it in the first chapter of the fourth Gospel. Was 
the knowledge derived from God? and if it came 
from the devil, is he not thus made another God 
in perfect accordance with the spimt of Iranian 
dualism ? 

II. In the cure of the demoniacs of Gadara the 
Synoptic narratives are not altogether consistent. 
According to Mark v. 1 and Luke vii. 26 there was 
only one solitary lunatic; in Matthew vii. 28 there 
are two. Here too, as elsewhere, Mark’s love of detail 
is prominent. In the first Gospel the demoniacs 
shrink from the approach of Jesus ; in the third the | 
sufferer falls at his feet, entreating that he may not 
be tormented ; in the second he runs from a distance _ 
to meet him. But why shoulda demon do this who 
hated the sight and voice of the Messiah? In Mat- 
thew again there is nothing to show that the number 
of the possessing demons was large; the name 
‘“‘ Legion” is found only in Mark and Luke, and, far 
from proving that we have here the testimony of 
eyewitnesses, it may be a mere contrivance to 
explain their subsequent action on the herd of 
swine. The earlier writer probably supposed that 

two devils might possess the whole; the latter 
seemingly thought that there must be one demon 
to each brute. 

If once we have so far muddled our brains as to 
think that an individual being may consist of two 
agents, conscious or unconscious, the additional tax 
on our faith may be small when we are asked to 
believe that the number of agents is indefinitely 
multiplied, as in the seven devils of Mary Magdalene 
and the Legion of the Gadarenes. Still, even on this 
hypothesis, it is not easy to see why intelligent spirits, 
however impure, should wish to enter into brute 
forms or why, when they have done so, they should 
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hurry the beasts to instant destruction. It is clearly 
not a case of collective action of the spirits on the 
herd generally : the demons as clearly enter into the 
swine as they come out of the men. It is also clear 
that the demons pray to be allowed to enter them in 
order to find an abode in them, but instead of this 
they immediately destroy their chosen habitation. 
We may laugh at rationalistic interpreters who tell 
us that this destruction was caused by the madmen 
rushing on the pigs with loud cries while the keepers 
fled away ; but a natural indignation is roused when 
we are informed that the cure could not be complete 
in the men unless the spirits were permitted to enter 
the brutes. The former is a story of which the Gos- 
_ pels know nothing ; the latter plea involves an utter 
unbelief in Jesus as a divine worker. If the healing 
was the miraculous work of God, it is impossible that 
it should be imperfect or involve a risk of injury to 
the patient merely because it was suddeuly effected. 
The argument becomes ludicrous as well as profane 
when we remember that all devils did not entreat to 
go into brutes, and that the necessity of their enter- 
ing them is nowhere stated as an indispensable con- 
dition for their leaving the human body. The nar- 
rative thus betrays a confusion of thought, for which 
it is not difficult to account. The devils sought an 
abiding-place, and on this view the swine should 
have remained alive; but some visible effect was 
called for in order to show the reality of the exor- 
cism. This feature, which is common to most of the 
mediseval legends, is seen in the story told of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, who caused a devil, after leaving 
the body of a young man, to overturn a statue which 
stood near. Hence it became necessary to destroy 
the swine, and a piece of incongruous patchwork is the 
result. 
Of the indignation felt by the owners of the herd 
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at the loss of their property we need say little. It 
may be right enough that violators of the Mosaic law 
should be punished for their delinquencies, although 
it is not proved that these men were bound to observe 
that law ; but it still remains a fact that Jesus, if 
this narrative be true, inflicts a serious and wanton 
mischief. If we justify this on the same grounds on 
which we explain natural visitations of drought, 
plague or flood, we at once annihilate the human 
consciousness of Jesus, and betray our disbelief in the 
truth that he was very Man. 

III. In the story of the cure of the lunatic imme- 
diately after the transfiguration, Mark (ix. 14), as 
compared with the other Synoptics, exhibits the 
same climax as in the last instance, for he makes 
the crowd run towards Jesus to salute him, and re- 
presents them as greatly amazed ;—although it is not 
easy to see why they should be so, except on the 
hypothesis that the face of Jesus, like Moses, retained 
some extraordinary brilliance ;—in Luke ix. 37 we 
are merely told that the people meet him, while in 
Matt. xvii. 14, Jesus, with the three disciples, advances 
to meet the multitudes. 

In this instance, however, Mark has avoided an 
inconsistency into which the others have fallen. In 
this Gospel the whole matter turns on faith, faith in 
the recipient not less than in those who are in- 
strumental in imparting the gift; in the others the 
disciples are told that this particular kind of devil 
could not be expelled but by or after prayer and 
fasting. Thus then, if they had not been fasting, the 
greatest possible amount of faith would have been of 
no avail; and the prominence given to faith becomes 
on this view incomprehensible. But the story, if it 
be in any way true to character, exhibits still more 
clearly the conviction of Jesus not only in the pers 
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sonality of demons, but in a classification based on 
their dispositions, 

How far the sufferers in these instances were 
oppressed by maladies which are still experienced, 
there is little profit in inquiring. It is possible that 
these possessed persons may have been simply mad, 
or dumb, or epileptic ; possible also that the personal 
influence of Jesus working on their sympathies may 
have effected a permanent or a temporary cure ; but 
as the possibility of such things cannot be denied, 
so neither on the evidence before us can their reality 
be affirmed. We have before us only the certainty 
that the Evangelists contradict themselves and each 
other on .the commonest matters of fact, and that 
hence they are incapacitated as witnesses when they 
come to speak of marvellous or preternatural occur- 
rences. Until we have some fresh evidence which 
may justify us in giving belief to any of their asser- 
tions, all such narratives may be dismissed by the 
historical critic as unworthy of consideration. 

IV. With the alleged cures of lepers we may deal 
more summarily. A volume might be filled with 
‘details of difficulties and impossibilities, which, in 
substance the same, yet varying more or less in fact, 
crop out with wearisome monotony in every narrative. 
It is enough to mark that in each case the suddenness 
of the cure is the point on which these stories turn. 
As the hand of Aaron passed from health into 
thorough leprosy and back again, in the course of a 
few seconds, so Jesus.cures by his word men who are 
described as full of leprosy (Matt. viii. 3 ; Mark i. 42 ; 
Luke v. 12). Now it is a known fact that confirmed 
leprosy is among the most obstinate and malignant of 
diseases, and that it is so as resulting from a thorough 
vitiation of all the fluids of the body. For the same 
reason it is a disease over which the imagination has 
no control. No effort of will on the part of the 
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sufferer, no sudden impulse or excitement, will enable 
him to throw off his burden even for a moment. 
Hence such narratives, if they are to be credited, need 
far greater corroboration than do cures of (what may 
have been) nervous affections; and no such corro- 
borative evidence is forthcoming. 

V. The same difficulty applies with full force to 
all the narratives which relate the cure of blind men. 
Healings of men partially blind, by the employment 
of natural means or instruments, are in no sense 
miracles, and it is quite certain that the Evangelists 
do not intend to describe any such natural cures. 
But blindness, not less than leprosy, is a disease or 
defect utterly beyond the influence of imagination ; 
and the slender trust which can be placed in the 
ordinary narratives of the Gospels does not justify 
us in taking their word when they speak of things 
opposed to all scientific experience. 

It is strange (or, rather, if we remember the whole 
character of the Gospel, it is not strange) that the 
fourth Evangelist, in relating the cure of a man born 
blind, should append to it a momentous conversation 
(John ix.), of which the Synoptic writers know abso- 
lutely nothing. Indeed, it is but a slight exaggera- 
tion to say that, no matter what may be the subject 
in hand, the one set of writers are profoundly igno- 
rant of everything stated by the other. But it must 
be admitted that the conversations to which such 
incidents lead are far more important than the 
incidents themselves, and that, if the Synoptics had 
ever heard of such discourses, they must have taken 
some notice of them, however slight, more especially 
as the miracle was publicly wrought and the words 
spoken in the presence of the multitude at Jerusalem. 
But they have not noticed them, and thus the pre- 
sumption, if not the certain conclusion, is that these 
discourses are altogether unhistorical, 
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VI. A far more serious, and indeed a vital, question 
is brought before us in those narratives, which exhibit, 
or seem to exhibit, the relation of diseases to sins. 
Are the several evils to which flesh is heir direct 
inflictions by way of punishment for secret or open 
misdeeds, whether of the sufferer himself or of his 
fathers? It was undoubtedly the Jewish belief that 
they were so: This belief pervades the whole Pen- 
tateuch, and is exhibited in glaring prominence 
by the friends of Job. It is seen not less unmis- 
takably in the question of the disciples, ‘“‘ Hath this 
man sinned or his parents, that he was born blind ?” 
—a question which clearly points to the notion that 
&@ man may sin in his mother’s womb, and so come 
maimed into the world. 

Modern morality revolts agamst such ideas, and 
gladly seizes on everything which discountenances 
the conclusion that Jesus entertained them. The 
evidence needed to disprove this assertion is found, 
as many have thought, in the answer of Jesus given 
in John ix. 3. These words, which say that neither 
the man nor his parents had sinned, are taken as 
asserting the general proposition that bodily defects 
are not necessarily consequences of sin. Yet it is 
abundantly clear that they lay down no such proposi- 
tion. Jesus is speaking simply of the particular case 
before him, and in this instance he says that the man 
was born blind, not by reason of sin, but in order 
that the works of God (i.e, a miracle of healing) 
should be shown forth in him. No conclusion, there- 
fore, can be drawn from these words in reference to 
those who were not to be the subjects of miraculous 
cures; and in other passages (if they are to be 
received as authentic) there is unequivocal proof that 
Jesus shared the ordinary belief of his countrymen. 
The man who lay for thirty-eight years at the pool of 
Bethesda is told to sin no more lest a worse thing 
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should happen to him (John v. 14), the inference being 
that there was a direct connexion between previous 
sins and his bodily infirmity. The attempt to evade 
this issue by supposing that the man had brought on 
his disease by sensual excess does violence to the 
wording of the narrative, which gives no intimation 
of anything of the kind. On the same ground pro- 
bably we must explain those declarations of sins 
forgiven which precede so many of the cures wrought 
by Jesus. 

The other passage (Luke xiii. 1, 5) on which much 
stress is laid, as showing that Jesus rose far above 
the popular notions of the day, proves, in fact, the 
reverse. His assertion is distinct that the Galileans 
who had perished were not to be held sinners above 
all others, but that if his hearers did not repent they 
would bring upon themselves a similar destruction. 
In other words, their sin had sealed their doom, and 
a similar result would follow in the case of those who 
heard him. If this had not been his meaning, he 
must have said, “They did not die for their sins, 
because you who are equally sinful have not been 
punished in the same way, or may not be so visited 
hereafter.” Qn the hypothesis that these statements 
are deserving of credit, it follows. as a historical 
conclusion that Jesus regarded bodily afflictions as 
evidence of the sins of the sufferers. 

It is true, indeed, that the beatitudes (given in 
Luke vi. 20) on the poor and the hungry of this 
world, and such parables as that of the rich man and 
Lazarus, affirm that misfortunes are to be regarded 
as tokens of righteousness, or as furnishing grounds 
for a summary compensation hereafter. The two 
ideas are inconsistent ; but we must accept the facts 
as they are, and the fact of inconsistency of teaching 
is no proef, of itself, that the teaching in question is 
not historical, On the one side, there was the old 
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Jewish notion of chastisements for sin in the form of 
bodily maladies ; on the other, the more modern idea, 
which especially marked the Essenes, that God’s 
favour was accorded more particularly, or even exclu- 
sively to those who were sick, poor, and needy. 
These two ideas are found in the teaching of Jesus, 
in all their mutual exclusiveness; and we have seen 
similar inconsistency in the narrative of the demoniacs 
at Gadara. | 

VII. In the narratives of cure hitherto examined, 
Jesus is exhibited as acting entirely by his own will, 
using his power only in the case of those who had 
faith to be healed, or for whom the miraculous healing 
would be spiritually beneficial.’ There is another 
class of cures which represent his action as involun- 
tary and even unconscious ; and the more stress must 
be laid on such cures, because, as they cannot be 
taken as evidence for a revelation, so neither do they 
belong to that region of supernatural operations to 
which some writers wish to consign all miracles.* 
When we have an effluence of power from the per- 
son of Jesus, with virtue to heal those who avail 
themselves of it, we are confronted with a fact which, 
if true, is eminently natural; and we feel that 
we are dealing with phenomena precisely akin to 
the influence of herbs or specifics of any sort, or of 
magnetism and electricity. This is proved beyond 
dispute by the not very consistent accounts given of 
the cure of the woman with the issue of blood (Matt. 
ix. 20; Mark v. 25; Luke vii. 43). In this case, 
according to one version, Jesus knows not who has 
touched him, and becomes conscious of the fact that 
he had been touched only by experiencing a sense of 
loss of power; he is, further, obliged to ask who it 
was that had touched him, in singular contrast with 
the preternatural knowledge which he had displayed 


* A pamphlet on recent theories on the subject of Miracles will 
be published shortly. 
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at the calling of Nathanael, and in the conversation 
with the woman of Samaria. Nay, more, the moving 
cause in this case is not the will of Jesus, but the 
deed of the sick woman. 

For reasons already many times repeated (the 
persistency of the self-styled orthodox interpreters 
renders the repetition indispensable) we are not. bound 
to examine this narrative historically, although the 
scrutiny would exhibit the same kind of difficulties 
which we find in other similar narratives; but it is 
necessary to note the connexion of this story with 
sundry tales in the Acts of the Apostles, in which 
handkerchiefs and aprons which had touched the 
‘ body of Paul heal sick persons, and that, too, at a 
distance. Hence while in the Gospels the touch of 
the clothes is effectual while they are worn by the 
person in whom the power is supposed to lie, in the 
Acts they retain their influence long after they have 
been removed from the bodies of the Apostles. Dr J. 
Newman might well say (Essay on Miracles prefixed 
to the Oxford Translation of Fleury’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History’) that such narratives are precisely parallel 
to a host of medizeval legends which are not a whit 
less or more credible. 

VIII. If in these stories we have an action as 
purely physical and involuntary as that of the flower 
when it emits its perfume, but depending at the same 
time on actual contact, we find others which represent 
Jesus as working cures at a distance by a mere act of 
the will or the expression of a supreme command. 
These two classes of legend altogether exclude each 
other. If the influence was so material that any one 
could extract it by a mere touch, it could not be so 
spiritual as to be wafted by the will to any distance ; 
if it was the latter, the limitations of the former 
hypothesis become inconceivable. The contradiction 
is thorough, and proves at once that we are reading 
narratives which are not historical, 
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But these are not the only contradictions manifest 
on an analysis of these narratives. In Matthew viii. 
5., it is a centurion who at Capernaum prays Jesus to 
heal his servant, and admitting himself to be un- 
worthy to receive Jesus under his roof, is praised as 
exhibiting a faith which Jesus had not found any- 
where in Israel. The centurion therefore was a 
Gentile. In Luke vii. 2, he does not go himself, but 
sends the elders of the Jews to Jesus, and makes 
them utter in the form of a message the words which 
the centurion in the first Gospel had spoken in 
person. In John iv. 46, it is not a centurion, but 
a nobleman or officer of the royal household, and 
seemingly a Jew, and he finds Jesus not at Caper- 
naum, but at Cana. Far, however, from saying that 
he will come and heal his son, Jesus reproaches him 
for want of faith. ‘“ Except ye see signs and wonders 
ye will not believe.” On being told that his son 
should live, the man goes away and ascertains on 
reaching home that the fever had left him at the very 
moment when Jesus assured him of his recovery. 

These contradictions are so great that many com- 
mentators have resorted to the usual device of assert- 
ing that these are narratives of three separate events : 
and thus, to save the consistency of the Evangelists, 
we are called upon to believe that three persons in 
Galilee had a son or servant sick, that in all three 
instances the sufferer was healed at a distance, that 
two of them declared their unworthiness in precisely 
the same words, and that Jesus praised their faith in 
precisely the same phrase. In truth, we need docu- 
mentary evidence far more self-consistent than any 
to be found in the Gospels, before we can be war- 
ranted in giving credence to so astounding a recur- 
rence of events. No valid reason then, can be urged 
for regarding them as independent narratives ; and as 
a narrative of one and the same event, it cannot from 
its self-contradictions come from the Spirit of God. 
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It is possible, and perhaps not improbable, that 
such stories may have been produced as complements 
to the Old Testament legends, which speak of pro- 
phets, like Elisha, curing lepers without coming 
into contact with them, and simply by making their 
recovery dependent on the performance of-some defi- 
nite condition. But the rejection of such an 
explanation adds nothing to the credibility of self- 
contradictory narratives. 

IX. The cures said to have been wrought on the 
Sabbath day are remarkable chiefly as indicating the 
position taken by Jesus in reference to the Mosaic 
law, a subject on which something has already 
been said, Neues lll. p. 130). Whether Old Testa- 
ment tales furnished the starting point for the higher 
marvels of the New, is a question which we are not 
called on to decide ; but the parallel is, nevertheless, 
striking between the withered arm of Jeroboam (1 
Kings xi. 4) and the withered hand of the man 
healed on the Sabbath day (Matt. xii. 10). 

The most striking of these cures is unquestionably 
the cure wrought on the infirm man at the pool of 
Bethesda. This incident has been already noticed ; 
but we may fairly add the expression of wonder that 
an institution like that of the pool with its periodical 
angelic disturbances should be unknown, not only to 
Josephus and the Jewish Rabbis, but to all the other 
Evangelists. The authority of the fourth Gospel 
must be indeed transcendent, if it can bear the strain 
put upon it by countless improbabilities and contra- 
dictions. 

X. Thus far we have dealt with a number of narra- 
tives, all recording supernatural or miraculous 
incidents ; but in every one of them we have in the 
subjects of the miracle at least the power of expe- 
riencing sensations and receiving impressions. The 
nervous organization of the leper, the deaf, the blind, 
the dumb, though more or less defective or diseased, 
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still remained a living system, capable (in whatever 
measure) of responding actively to external forces. 
On a further’ scrutiny we found, that of the maladies 
alleged to have been cured by Jesus some were 
entirely nervous ; and in these it may be either pos- 
sible or likely that a sudden cure might be effected 
through excitement or enthusiasm provoked by the 
glance and voice of a dearly loved or venerated 
teacher ; others again there were which we saw to be 
removed altogether from the province of the ima- 
gination. No effort of the mind or will could, it was 
evident, suddenly remove diseases which lay in a 
vitiated state of the bodily fluids, or in the total 
absence of certain organs, as in cases of congenital 
blindness. That any cures of this latter class were 
ever effected we have no historical evidence what- 
ever; and physis will not help us towards a be- 
lief in them. That some cures (whether permanent 
or temporary) belonging to the former class may 
have been wrought through the medium of an intense 
emotion, it would be foolish to deny, although we 
have but slight warrant for affirming the facts posi- 
tively. All that can be said is, that such incidents do 
not lie beyond the range of human experience, and 
that the narratives of the New Testament must, like 
all others, have some nucleus, whether historical or 
mythical, round which they have grown. | 
But when we come to narratives recording the 
resurrection of the dead, we come to stories ot quite 
another class. Here the dead body, even according 
to the most orthodox theologians, is a mass of inert 
matter, which can no longer answer to any except 
chemical influences. It can no longer feel the touch 
or hear the voice of him who is to work the miracle. 
Hence we are impelled to scrutinize the evidence for 
such alleged events with far greater minuteness than 
that which is offered for other miraculous stories, and 
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unless we find the evidence far more conclusive, we 
can but reject them as undeserving of belief. 

That the resuscitation of the dead would be the 
most marvellous and the most conclusive token of a 
Divine Mission, no one will deny. Hence, on Mr 
Mozley’s hypothesis, it is precisely that exhibition 
which we might suppose would be most frequently 
vouchsafed. It is strange therefore that three only 
should be ascribed to Jesus, that of these one only 
should be common to the three Synoptic Gospels, 
that one should be narrated only in Luke, and the 
third only in John. 

With the first (Matt. ix., Mark v., Luke viii.) the 
narrative of the woman with the issue of blood is 
interwoven in all the three Synoptics ; hence they 
must all be taken as relating one and the same inci- 
dent. But here, as elsewhere, there is no lack of 
contradictions. In Matthew the person raised is the 
daughter of a certain ruler, and the fame of the 
miracle goes abroad throughout the land. In Mark 
the ruler’s name is given as Jairus ; but when the 
miracle is wrought Jesus charges them straitly that 
no man arouliiaiog it. In this case, the resuscita- 
tion follows almost instantly on the death ; and feel- 
ing the enormous pressure put on their powers of 
belief by such narratives, the naturalistic school of 
interpreters have struggled vehemently to show that 
in all these instances the miracle was simply the 
recovery of a sick and exhausted person from a 
swoon. 

This school has never found much favour in this 
country, and hence it is not worth while to combat 
their assertions in detail. But it may without in- 
justice be said that their method is dishonest, as 
doing the grossest and most systematic violence to 
the plainest statements of the books in question ; that 
it is generally contemptible and not seldom ludicrous 
and profane. In this tale at the outset it becomes 
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necessary, if their point is to be proved, to change 
“She is lately dead” into “She is at the point of 
death,” and to force the meaning of the words “She 
is not dead, but sleepeth,” and make them overbear 
the clear assertion of the bystanders that the girl was 
really dead. The absurdity of such comments is 
shown in this, that if Jesus was not exerting a super- 
natural power but was merely affirming that an 
apparent was not a real death, he is convicted of 
great rashness ; for how, not having seen the patient, 
could he be absolutely certain that his impression 
was right? It is vain to urge that Jesus would not 
speak to her or to the widow's son at Nain, and bid 
the girl or the young man arise, if they were actually 
dead and thus unable to hear ; for we are told that 
the hour is coming in which all that are in their 
graves shall hear the voice of Jesus and come forth 
at his summons. But it is simply profane to argue 
that Jesus did no more than divine the real state of 
the case and raise the maiden from a heavy swoon. 
This is to degrade Jesus with a vengeance. Having 
at best made a clever guess, he allows the people to 
shout his praises as a great prophet, and to assign 
him credit for a stupendous miracle which he knew to 
be no miracle at all, The notion is too monstrous to 
deserve a moment’s thought. Jesus may have shared 
the popular beliefs of his age, but he was not a pom- 
pous pretender or a hypocritical charlatan, as these 
apologists would make him out to be. 

These remarks apply equally to the raising of the 
widow’s son at Nain. The only new point in this 
tale is the longer time introduced between the death 
and the resuscitation,—a time which is still further 
lengthened in that story of Lazarus which furnishes 
the turning point for the truth or the utter worth- 
lessness of the Johannine history. The naturalistic 
explanations we may leave on one side. It is patent 
on the face of the narrative that Lazarus is described 
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first as dying, then as dead, that Jesus delayed to go 
to him precisely because he intended to restore him 
to life, and that he expresses this intention as soon as 
he sees the sisters. To say that, when he told Martha 
that if only she believed she should see the glory of 
God, he meant only to say that the pure in heart 
should see God, is again to make Jesus ridiculous. 
What showing forth of glory could there be in the 
sight of a corpse in the grave, unless the body was 
to be again endowed with life? The notion that 
Lazarus had been four days in a swoon, out of which 
he waked precisely at the instant when Jesus com- 
manded the door of the tomb to be opened, and that 
Jesus, happening to see that he was alive, called out 
to him to come forth, simply covers Jesus with 
infamy, and must be rejected with indignation and 
abhorrence. Because we wish to show that in some 
paltry measure this narrative is historical, we are, 
forsooth, to paint Jesus as a solemn deceiver, who 
arrogates to himself a divine power, while he knows 
himself to be, at best, nothing more than a religious 
adventurer. It is but justice to M. Rénan, who has 
put forth an hypothesis not unlike this, to add that 
he has somewhat modified its most repulsive features ; 
but this he has done only by rejecting almost all the 
narrative which precedes the actual resurrection ; and 
M. Rénan must demonstrate his right to do this and 
retain the rest before his conclusion can deserve any 
serious consideration. It is, indeed, astonishing that 
any one professing to analyze the Gospels historically 
should affirm the genuineness of this tale and of the 
Gospel in which it occurs, before he has shown that it 
can be assigned to its proper place even in the cycle 
of Christian tradition. 

With regard to these instances of resuscitation, 
generally, we may fairly ask why the persons raised 
should be always so insignificant, and why, after their 
resurrection, they should never be heard of again ? 
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How comes it that none have ever been raised who in 
their previous lives had done something to make them 
known? Is it not because it was manifest on the 
face of the thing that Cesar or Socrates, John the 
Baptist and Isaiah, if raised again, must say or do 
something in accordance with their former character, 
and hence it became more convenient to limit these 
miracles to persons, about whom, as being utterly 
unknown, no such annoying difficulties could arise ? 

But in the special instance of Lazarus the frigid 
attitude of Jesus has excited no little discussion ; and 
this perplexity is certainly not surprizing. Accord- 
ing to the story, Jesus, of set purpose, allows Lazarus 
to die, in order that the sight of his resurrection 
might insure more believers in his own mission, 
while in the prayer which he offers up near the grave 
he plainly states that he prays solely on account of the 
bystanders, not his own. He is thus made to acta 
part which could not fal to be offensive to those who 
heard him. Of this prayer “in which he informs the 
Deity that although fully aware of the uselessness of 
praying on his own account, he nevertheless thinks it 
right to pray in order to make an impression” on the 
minds of others, Mr Mackay has well said that it ‘is 
not the language of true history or genuine feeling.” 
(‘Tubingen School,’ p. 293.) 

Nor is this all. The disciples had long been 
familiar with the figurative mode of speech employed 
by Jesus; yet, when he tells them that their friend 
Lazarus sleeps, they immediately misunderstand him 
after the fashion of the Jews, of Nicodemus, and 
the Samaritan woman. The Johannine Evangelist 
could not forego the opportunity.of pointing one of 
his favourite contrasts. 

It must, further, be admitted that either this 
Evangelist knows nothing of the resuscitations of the 
dead recorded in the Synoptic Gospels, or he is very 
little careful to write as though he had heard of them. 
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All that he makes the Jews ask (xi 37) is “Could 
not he who gave sight to the blind have prevented 
this man’s death?” If he had known of the raising 
of Jairus’ daughter or the widow’s son, must he not 
have made them say, “ Why does not the man who 
has already raised the dead restore his friend to 
life?” Those events,- we are told, were bruited 
abroad through all Galilee and Judea and all the 
country round about ; and no dweller at Jerusalem 
could possibly plead ignorance of them. But this 
silence on the writer’s part and this question of the 
Jews imply that the fourth Evangelist knew nothing 
of them, and the inference is that the one set of 
narratives is unhistorical, or that the narrative in 
the fourth Gospel is a fiction. 

It is strange, indeed, how little is known by the 
Gospel writers of a class of miracles which should 
have been recorded with the utmost care. Matthew 
speaks only of one, and hence we may fairly conclude 
that he knew of no more, for, if he had, surely he 
would have found room for the recital, even if it had 
been at the cost of rejecting some other things which 
he had inserted. 

But if it is strange that Matthew should know 
nothing of the raising of the widow's son at Nain, it 
is inconceivable that the raising of Lazarus, if true, 
should not have been known to the Synoptics. It is 
the greatest and the most dramatic of the miracles 
attributed to Jesus, and, more particularly, it is 
represented as the point on which the subsequent 
catastrophe turned. It was this which brought about 
the secret meeting of the Sanhedrim, and led to the 
sanguinary saying of Caiaphas, that one man, namely 
Jesus, must die for the benefit of the nation. It was 
this which drove them to plot and scheme for his 
apprehension, and to plan also the destruction of 
Lazarus. How then are we to account for the igno- 
rance shown by the Synoptics of an event which, as 
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exciting such indignation, must have been more 
talked of and more generally known than any other 
in the whole career of Jesus? The task might well 
appear hopeless, but it has been attempted, and the 
result is a laughable failure. By one we are told 
that they said nothing about it because the event was 
too well known to everyone to need any record,—an 
argument which would have furnished to the Evan- 
gelists an excellent justification for saying nothing 
whatever about the Crucifixion as being an incident 
too notorious to need comment. By another we are 
told that they pass it in silence, as not wishing to 
bring Lazarus into trouble ; but such advocates forget 
that the Gospels were not, on any hypothesis, written 
a few weeks or months after his resurrection, when 
alone there would be any risk of persecution ; that if 
they had been then written, this would be no reason 
for suppressing a narrative, for the truth of which 
Lazarus, as a true Christian, ought to have been glad, 
if need were, to bear testimony and to suffer; and, 
thirdly, that the event was, on any showing, so well 
known at the time, that the risk to Lazarus could 
not be increased by publishing a narrative of it. 
Nor can it be urged that the Synoptic writers, being 
Galilzans, would not be likely to hear of it, for the 
notion is in itself absurd, and we are expressly 
assured that all the Apostles were with Jesus at the 
time. 

The silence of the Synoptics, therefore, implies 
their ignorance, and their ignorance is proof conclu- 
sive, that the event never occurred. The resuscitation 
of Lazarus must thus be dismissed as being entirely 
unhistorical, and as having not the slightest founda- 
tion in fact. 

Whether any traditional basis can be found for 
the story is a question which we are in no way called 
upon to answer. Yet it may be worth while to 
remark again that the raising of the dead formed 
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part of the popular notions respecting the Messiah, 
and that this power is ascribed in the Old Testament 
to Elijah and Elisha. The raising of Lazarus, it is 
true, exceeds in degree the miracles wrought by those 
prophets in their lifetime ; but then we have already 
seen that the miracles of the fourth Gospel present a 
climax to those in the other three, and that the 
resuscitation of the dead Moabite merely on touching 
the bones of Elisha is, if impossibilities can admit of 
degrees, more astounding even than that of Lazarus. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that such narratives 
may have given rise to those of the New Testament ; 
but whether this was so or not the latter remain 
unhistorical.* 

XI. The rejection of the narratives which record 
the resuscitation of dead men renders it almost a 
superfluous task to examine the narratives of miracles 
connected with the sea. In one sense they are a 
step above those already noticed, for they exhibit 
Jesus as able to act, not only on the human mind, 
or on irrational beings, but even on inanimate 
nature. They are in no way necessary to the history, 
and can have no claim to acceptance as occurring in 
self-contradictory and irreconcilable documents. In 
themselves, as relating to operations on inanimate 
things, they are not miracles, in the sense for which 
even all orthodox schools now show a preference ; 
they are mere marvels and prodigies precisely akin 
to the fictions of the “ Arabian Nights,” which Dr 


* The attempt to explain the story of Lazarus on astronomical 
grounds is, to say the least, ingenious, and demands a fair con- 
sideration. But however surprising may be the closeness with 
which the several parts may be made to square with this hypothesis, 
our present task is simply to show that the alleged event did not 
take place historically during the procuratorship of Pontius Pilate ; 
and we have, all along, disclaimed emphatically the duty of ac- 
counting for the origin of documents which are to be rejected as 
untrustworthy. It is enough to repeat that Bentley would have 
altogether declined to determine when or by whom the epistles of 
P is were written. 
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Newman (‘Apologia pro Vité Sua,’ 56) has some- 
times wished might be true. 

Of these miracles one is the sudden stilling of a 
storm by the word of Jesus. It is impossible not to 
be reminded of the rebuking of the Red Sea, which 
was dried up, the very phrase which reappears in the 
rebuking of the waters of Gennesareth ; but even if 
the two are not connected together nothing is gained 
for the New Testament miracle. 

(1.) The story of Jesus walking on the sea (Matt. 
xiv. 25) exhibits his body as exempt from the opera- 
tion of the law of gravitation. Far from sinking 
beneath the water, his feet do not even dip beneath 
the surface, and he walks as on dry ground. Either, 
then, the body of Jesus was, as the Docete asserted, 
a phantom, and in this case he was no true man; or 
he had the power of altering at will the specific gravity 
of his body ; and not only this, but he could suspend 
the operation of the-law in the bodies of other men as 
well as his own, for Peter is bidden to walk on the 
water, and does so walk until his faith fails him. 
Whence the conclusion seems to be that faith may 
alter the specific gravity of human bodies. That this 
power was exercised by Jesus only at will must be 
conceded, because at his baptism he is submerged 
in the water as much as any who were baptized by 
John. Either, then, the action was arbitrary, or sub- 
sequently to his baptism he acquired a power which 
he did not then possess. These are but a few of the 
absurdities involved in an acceptance of this narrative 
as historical. We have seen that there is no reason 
for so accepting it; and here too, as elsewhere, we 
may refer to Old Testament narratives which may, 
possibly or probably, have furnished the germ for 
such tales. Elisha does not indeed walk on the 
water, but he divides Jordan, and passes through it 
dryshod, while he also makes an iron axe-head swim, 
thus directly overcoming its specific weight. But in 
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- the Herodian age stories of this kind were multiplied 
over the whole Roman world. The parallelism of 
such miracles with the stories of the Hyperborean 
Abaris, of Perseus, and Achilles, may be taken for 
what it is worth, but its rejection proves nothing for 
the truth of the narratives in question. 

This story reappears apparently in a modified form 
in the last chapter (or appendix?) to the fourth Gospel. 
In both Jesus appears early in the morning. In the 
former the disciples take him for a spirit; in the latter 
they are afraid to ask who he is, and in both, as soon 
as Jesus makes himself known, Peter hastens to join 
him by casting himself into the water. 

(2.) The next narrative relating to the sea is that 
of the tribute money which is found in the mouth of 
the fish (Matt. xvii. 27). This story is indubitably 
put forth as a miracle. The money is to be found, 
not, like the ring of Polycrates (Herodotus iii. 42), 
in the body of the fish, but in its mouth ; and 
attempts to regard it as a natural occurrence lead com- 
mentators into a perfect bog of absurdities. Such 
writers, naturally perplexed by the statement that the 
fish retained the piece of money in its mouth even 
while it snapped at the bait, venture desperately on 
the assertion that Jesus told Peter to go and sell the 
fish, for which he would receive (find) a stater. It 
is enough to reply that the Evangelist represents the 
piece of money as found not in the market-place, but 
on opening the mouth of the fish. But even if we 
accept this explanation, the price realized by a single 
fish becomes incredible, and, accordingly, such inter- 
preters are driven to twist the bidding to take 
the fish that came up into a command to keep on 
taking as many fish as came up until he had as many 
as might be equivalent in worth to the stater. Such 
a method adds no value to the narrative, but it reduces 
the value of language until it remains not much better 
than the lowings of cattle. 
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XII. The miraculous feedings of the multitude 
involve difficulties of another kind. If we follow the 
Synoptics, there were two such incidents, each differ- 
ing slightly in the numbers fed, and in the amount 
of food which furnished the basis of the feast, but 
resembling each other in all other respects. They 
both occur in a lonely place, not far from the sea of 
Galilee; the motive which animates Jesus (viz., com- 
passion for the crowd who had lingered too long with 
him) is in each case the same; each time he wishes 
to feed the people from his own stores, each time the 
disciples object that this is impossible ; each time the 
food forthcoming is bread and fish ; each time Jesus 
disregards the unbelieving objections of his followers ; 
and each time the fragments exceed in quantity the 
food originally provided. Events do not thus repeat 
themselves in their minutest features, and hence, in 
all probability, the two narratives have grown out of 
one by a process which we have seen at work in the 
reports of the parables of Jesus. In any case, if the 
disciples had seen one miraculous feeding, it is im- 
possible that they would have expressed unbelief 
when a second became necessary; rather, they would 
have intreated him to do again that which he had 
already shown himself able to do. The whole story 
is, therefore, unhistorical. 

We are thus not called on to discuss the other 
difficulties involved in it, although these are of an 
appalling kind. In all probability not one of those 
who believe the miracle are aware of the propositions 
to which that belief commits them. For this is no 
instance of the acceleration of a natural process. 
Jesus does not take corn and make it grow and 
ripen in a moment; he does not take the ova from 
fish and make them develope instantaneously into 
their full growth; he does far more. He takes bread, 
an artificial substance, and fish, which has undergone 
the artificial process of cooking, and in both of which 
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all capacity for reproduction has been destroyed. The 
work wrought by Jesus is, therefore, nothing less than 
this: he brings into sudden existence—he actually 
creates out of nothing—great quantities of real fish 
ready cooked, and corn ground and baked. Will the 
most vehement believers in these narratives of miracle 
assert plainly that they accept all this? If they will 
not, then they must resolve the miracle into a mere 
delusion, by saying that what was given to the multi- 
tude was neither bread nor fish, but something which 
looked like them ; and thus they charge on the Evan- 
gelists an amount of wilful falsehood, which the 
method of the historical critic does not require him 
to impute to them. 

The shifts to which commentators are driven who 
seek to explain the incident as a natural occurrence, 
are scarcely less pitiable and ludicrous than those 
which: have been already noticed in the story of the 
tribute money. Jesus, we are told, commanded his 
disciples to produce their provisions, and his bene- 
ficent example led others to bring forth their hidden 
hoards, and thus enough was provided, not only for 
those who had brought food, but for those also who 
had none. To such contemptible evasions it is enough 
to reply that they reduce the Evangelists to the level 
of idiots or parrots. .Are we to suppose that they 
were bereft of reason, that, instead of telling us what 
these commentators hold to be the true state of the 
case, they should say not a word about any other 
food, while they do say most distinctly that the jive 
loaves and the two fishes were divided among the multi- 
tude? Are we to suppose, further, that they, knowin 
the real facts which passed before their eyes, so relate 
them as to give them the appearance of miracle, and, 
still more, that they represented Jesus afterwards as 
insisting on the distinctly miraculous character of 
the event ? 

That such miracles would be attributed to Jesus, 
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whether they occurred or not, may with tolerable 
safety be maintained. Dean Milman (‘History of 
Christianity,’ vol. i. ch. 5) cites the Rabbinical belief 
that in the days of Messiah Israel shall sit down and 
eat in the garden of Eden, and satiate themselves 
all the days of the world. This belief is, of course, 
founded on the Mosaic traditions which told of manna 
and quails as bestowed on the hungry multitude; and 
it must further be admitted that to these traditions 
the Gospel narratives furnish a very close parallel. 
In both, the crowds are fed in the wilderness; in both 
there are murmurs of unbelief as to the possibility of 
providing food. In the former Jehovah, in the latter 
Jesus, disregards these objections, and Moses is bidden 
to announce the coming food to the people, just as 
the disciples are commanded to distribute the loaves 
and fishes. 

In the Mosaic narratives the food is brought, not 
multiplied ; but the miraculous increase in bulk of 
food already provided is found in the story of the 
widow of Zarephath (1 Kings xvii), and of the feed- 
ing of a hundred prophets by Elisha with twenty 
loaves (2 Kings iv.). In this instance, Elisha’s servant 
gives utterance to precisely the same objection which 
is urged by the disciples of Jesus. According to 
J fan legend, this power of multiplication was a 
prerogative of good men. So great, we are told, was 
the blessing shed on the two Pentecostal loaves and 
the ten loaves of show bread in the days of Simeon 
the righteous, that all the priests ate as much as they 
desired, and left fragments remaining. 

To many these earlier legends may appear to fur- 
nish a sufficient basis for similar narratives in the 
Gospels. Whether they do so or not is a matter 
with which we are not concerned ; but the rejection 
of this hypothesis leaves the narratives where they 
were—unhistorical throughout. 

XIII. The miracle of the marriage feast in Cana is 
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certainly not less transcendental than the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude. 

Here we have to notice, first, that this is one of 
the many miracles known only to the writer of the 
fourth Gospel, and that it occurs at a time during 
which the Syoplics describe Jesus as withstanding 
the temptations of the devil alone in the wilderness. 
In John the feast of Cana takes place five days after 
the Baptist’s testimony that he saw the Holy Ghost 
in the form of a dove on the banks of Jordan ; 
in the other Gospels Jesus is fasting in the desert for 
forty days. The two accounts cannot be true, while 
both may be false; but the writer of the fourth 
Gospel has nowhere established a claim to be ac- 
cepted as a more credible witness. 

But, further, this incident is described in John 
as the beginning of the miracles of Jesus: in the 
Synoptics the first recorded miracle takes place at 
Capernaum, and belongs to a different class of wonders 
(Matt. viii. 5). 

The part taken by Mary in the matter is almost as 
mysterious as the other incidents of the story. Ac- 
cording to the Evangelist, she went to the feast, evi- 
dently aware that her son would perform this miracle. 
Even this is astonishing enough. If we can put the 
slightest trust in Luke and the other Synoptics, she must 
have forgotten with singular rapidity each marvellous 
occurrence in the great series of wonders which fol- 
lowed the annunciation. Although told that she was 
to become the mother of the Messiah who should reign 
for ever on the throne of David, she never informs 
her husband of the fact. When the child is born, and 
the wise men and shepherds come to do him honour, 
she only expresses wonder at things for which, if she 
had believed the words of Gabriel, she would have 
been perfectly prepared. When Simeon and Anna 
bless her in the temple, she is again astonished. 
When at a later time Jesus tarries behind in Jeru- 
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salem, the temple is the last, as it should have been 
the first, place where she seeks her son, and she can 
only feel wonder at the words which tell her that he 
must be about his Father’s business. Later still she 
seems to have forgotten that her son was born at 
Bethlehem, for she does nothing to correct the impres- 
sion that he was by birth a Nazarene. Nay, if we 
follow the story, it would seem that she never spoke 
to her son of the marvellous events which had attended 
and followed his conception and birth, never told him 
of the preordained relation existing between himself 
and John the Baptist, never dwelt on the marvels 
which attended the birth of the precursor of the 
Messiah. Yet more, we are expressly told that the 
kinsfolk of Jesus regarded him as mad, and wished 
to put him under restraint; and we saw that this 
intimation appears in close and ominous connexion 
with the story of the repulse of the mother and - 
brethren of Jesus, when they send a message that 
they wish to see him (p. 174). The inference seems 
to be, that at that time she had no faith in his 
mission, and a strong conviction that he was deluded. 
Nor is there anything in the Synoptic Gospels which 
is inconsistent with this conclusion. Those Gospels 
therefore are in direct contradiction with this chapter 
in John, which implies that she came to the marriage 
expecting her son to perform a miracle. 

But, although faith in his mission might convince 
her of his power to work miracles, even at a time 
when he had not yet wrought any, it could not possibly 
teach her beforehand that a miracle would be needed 
at this particular feast; and hence this narrative 
ascribes to Mary a preternatural or superhuman pre- 
science. She is, in fact, made to foresee that on this 
day he would perform his first miracle, that he would 
need the help of the servants in the doing of it, and 
also that the guests would drink so much wine as to 
exhaust the whole store of the entertainer, and render 
' a further supply necessary. 
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To escape from this difficulty some have even 
ventured to assert that Jesus imparted to her before- 
hand his intention to work this miracle, but they have 
done so only to plunge from one morass into another. 
That Jesus should foreknow the excessive drinking of © 
the guests is in harmony with other statements in the 
fourth Gospel; but the assertion that he imparted 
this foreknowledge to his mother, converts the whole 
scene at the marriage into a comedy. For the retort 
of Jesus to Mary (in v. 4) becomes thus a mere pre- 
tence, and Mary (in v. 5) merely obeys instructions 
already received. If, on the other hand, we suppose 
that without expecting any miracle she only prayed 
for her son’s advice, her command to the servants 
becomes altogether unintelligible. Hence we are 
thrown back on the conclusion, which the Evangelist 
clearly designed to convey, that Mary foreknew the 
performance of the first miracle of Jesus on this day. 

Thus the time and place of this event, and the part 
which Mary plays in it, are of themselves enough to 
warrant the rejection of the story as incoherent. We 
are not therefore called on to discuss the scientific 
difficulties of the narrative. Yet we feel ourselves 
fully justified in remarking, that whereas in the feed- 
ing of the multitude, Jesus multiplied substances 
without changing their quality, here there is a com- 
plete change of quality, by the conversion of water 
into wine. No rationalizing can pare this down into 
anything but a direct annihilation and creation by 
the divine fiat. 

To these difficulties must be added others of a 
moral kind. All the other miracles of Jesus (with 
one exception presently to be noticed) are wrought 
for a beneficent end, which may subserve the spiritual 
interests of the recipients or the witnesses. ere no 
poverty is lessened, no sickness removed. All that 
is done is to minister to a pleasure which cannot be 
styled necessary, and thus to work a miracle of 
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luxury, which in the narrative of the temptation he 
-distinctly refuses to do. Nay, he would not work a 
miracle to relieve his hunger (Matt. iv. 4). Nor 
is the quantity of wine supplied less surprising. 
The measure translated by the word firkin contained 
somewhat more than thirty pints; and thus the six 
stone water pots, containing two'or three such firkins, 
would hold not less than 135 gallons of wine, and the 

~servants filled them up to the brim. What must be 
the effects of such a supply at a time when the guests 
are described as having already received a fair share 
of wine (v. 10) ? 

Lastly, the reproof of Mary by Jesus is not easily 
to be understood. To the words by which it is con- 
veyed, he immediately adds a practical contradiction, 
‘for the directions to the servants, given almost in the 
same breath, show that his time had come, or that she 
had anticipated it at the utmost only by a few 
moments. 

In every part, therefore, this narrative is self-con- 
tradictory and incredible. The subterfuges employed 
by some who wish to prove its possibility might raise 
.our indignation, if they were not deserving rather 
of a contemptuous pity. Such writers have resolved 
the whole affair into a joke playfully palmed off by 
Jesus on the guests, in order to show that even in its 
lighter aspects he shared the feelings of our common 
humanity. According to this notable discovery, it 
seems that Jesus had brought the wine to the feast 
and rebuked Mary for spoiling his jest through over 
haste ; that he ordered the servants to fill the vessels 
with water in order to make the guests believe that 
the water had been changed into wine ; and that the 
wine was meanwhile brought in to the guests who 
were too much intoxicated to perceive the trick 
which had been played on them. Probably in all the 
chronicles of profanity few more mournful absurdities 
could be pointed out. Jesus, then, allows his host, . 
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the guests, the servants, and his disciples, to remain 
under the impression that he had performed a stu- 
pendous miracle, he alone with his mother being con- 
scious that it had been only a merry jest. Nay, the 
Evangelist was not less cheated than the disciples, for 
he too speaks of it as a miracle, and refers again to 
Cana as the place not where Jesus had played off a 
joke but where he had turned the water into wine. 
Thus the attempt to account for the occurrence as a 
natural event issues simply in exhibiting Jesus as a 
hypocrite and profane man. The narrative must there-_ 
fore be regarded as one of miracle; and if on account 
of historical and other contradictions, the rejection of 
the story calls into question the veracity of Christian 
tradition, still no defiling touch is laid on the character 
of Jesus. 3 | 

With the origination of the story we are not con- 
cerned. Yet the transformation in the tale exhibits 
an affinity to the older traditions which spoke of 
Moses as bringing water from the rock, as turning the 
river of Egypt into blood, and as making the bitter 
waters sweet. The same power is ascribed also to 
Elisha ; it must therefore be attributed in more ample . 
measure to the Messiah. But whether there be or be 
not a connexion between these several traditions, the 
narrative of the miracle of Cana still remains untrust- 
worthy and unhistorical, while the ignorance which 
the Synoptic writers betray of a miracle wrought in 
Galilee seems to warrant the conclusion that the story 
was fabricated by the Evangelist. who has evoked 
Nicodemus, Lazarus, and the Samaritan woman from 
the resources of his imagination. 

XIV. The last miracle which we have to notice, 
the cursing, namely, of the barren fig-tree, stands by 
itself as the only punitive miracle ascribed to Jesus, 
and, as such, it has caused very serious perplexity 
even to those who are anxious to believe without 
questioning. Here, as elsewhere, all natural explana- 
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tions are useless. The withering of the tree is traced 
immediately to an influence which passed over it from 
Jesus, who (Matt. xxi. 21) speaks to the disciples of 
the result as a thing done to the fig-tree, words whieh 
could not have been used, if a mere natural decay 
was alone to be indicated. The same conviction is 
expressed by the words put into the mouth of Peter. 
* Lord, behold the fig-tree which thou cursedst is 
withered away.” Had the effect been purely natural, 
Jesus must have corrected the erroneous impression 
on the mind of his disciple. 

With the metaphysical difficulties of the subject 
we have no immediate concern. That Jesus should 
appear to pass judgment on an inanimate object, 
applied to which the words “punishment” and 
“retribution” have no meaning, still more that he 
should exhibit anger against a lifeless tree, and indulge 
it to the destruction of the tree, may be, and doubt- 
less is, bewildering, if not inconceivable. Hence we 
need not dwell on the further difficulties connected 
with the time for gathering figs, or the weather of 
that particular season in which the incident is said 
to have taken place, or the temporary or permanent 
barrenness of the fig-tree. 

The difficulty on which we lay stress is the per- 
sonal inconsistency. When the people of a certain 
Samaritan town refused to receive Jesus, some of 
the disciples are said to have asked him, “ Lord, wilt 
thou that we call down fire from Heaven upon them, 
as Elias did?” (Luke ix. 55). The reply of Jesus, 
that they knew not what manner of spirit they were 
of, is an emphatic protest against the idea that super- 
natural power might be exercised for the gratification 
of resentment and ill-will. Yet this narrative ascribes 
to him precisely such an exercise of purely arbitrary 
power. So again, if the Evangelist (Matt. xi. 20), 
was right in applying to him the phrase, “ He shall 
not break the bruised reed or quench the smoking 

P , 
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flax,” Jesus should have healed the fig-tree or rendered 
it fruitful rather than have smitten it with a curse. 
Hence some who have felt the force of this difficulty 
have urged that the miracle had no moral reference 
to the fig-tree, and that it was simply a symbolical 
action, designed to impress on the disciple’s mind 
that “every tree which bringeth not forth good fruit 
shall be hewn down and cast into the fire.” But in 
the first place the Evangelists nowhere state that it 
was a symbolical action, and Mark assigns for the 
disappointment of Jesus the fact that it was not yet 
the time for figs,—a reason which should have dis- 
armed his anger against the tree, and which could 
leave no room for anger against men in a like con- 
dition, for how can anger be rightly felt against men 
whose time for producing good works has not yet 
come? But, further, the remarks which Jesus makes 
immediately after the event have no reference to this 
symbolical character of the act, but treat entirely of 
the power of faith which shall enable the disciples ¢o 
do more than Jesus had done to the fig-tree. 

Hence, as this narrative ascribes to Jesus a spirit 
which is found nowhere else in the four canonical 
Gospels (although it is singularly prominent in the 
Apocryphal Gospels), and as it cannot be made to 
fit in with other accounts of the teaching of Jesus, 
it must be set aside at once as altogether unhistorical. . 
_ For the origin of this tale some of the Fathers 

accounted by saying that the cursing of the fig-tree 
was simply the parable of the barren fig-tree (given 
in Luke xiii. 6) carried into action. Whether they 
were right or wrong, or how the story took its 
_present shape, we are not bound to determine. All 
that needs to be said is, that we have first the saying 
of John the Baptist respecting unfruitful branches, 
then the parable, and, lastly, the parable drawn out 
as a history. The general character of tradition 
renders it all but absolutely certain that the saying 
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furnished the germ of the parable, while the 
parable was crystallized in the history, and not that 
the history, being forgotten, dwindled into the 
parable, while the parable left its last faint trace in 
the saying. 

We have thus gone through all the classes into 
which the Gospel miracles can be subdivided, and 
have examined the chief (in some cases, all the) 
instances of miracles in each class. For none of 
them have we any historical evidence whatever ; and 
the frequency with which the narratives contradict 
themselves and each other leads to the conclusion 
that the alleged supernatural incidents never took 
place at all. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE CLOSE OF THE MINISTRY OF JESUS. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION, 


To all who have at heart the real interests of 
historical study there must be something especially 
saddening in the narrative which Dean Milman 
has set forth as the history of the closing scenes in 
the life of Jesus. The disappointment of the reader 
is intensified when he remembers that this narrative 
is the work of one who has told with consummate 
skill and singular judgment the story of Gregory the 
Great and Hildebrand, of Berenger and Peter 
Abelard. There is indeed a wide difference between 
the strong man free and the strong man fettered. In 
dealing with the pontiffs, monks, and kings of the 
middle ages, Dean Milman was under no unconscious 
obligation to suppress or misrepresent the truth of 
facts ; and he has therefore exhibited in a magnificent 
picture the struggle between the Christianity which 
insists on unquestioning acceptance of dogma and the 
Christianity which asserts the paramount authority 
of reason and conscience. The case was very differ- 
ent when he had to deal with the alleged facts of the 
New Testament. There, if he wished his book to be 
received with any patience by dominant religious 
parties, he had only to weave together a plausible 
narrative by leaving out of sight all statements which 
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clashed with or ignored the statements approved by 
himself, so that the reader might, if he pleased, 
Imagine that no such difficulties or contradictions 
were to be found. The task was not a formidable 
one. It has been done many times on other materials, 
and any one who cares to do so may put together out 
of Livy, Dionysius, and Diodorus, narratives in 
-which, taken singly, every one of the incidents may 
have happened, but which when compared with 
each other will appear scarcely to relate to the same 
events. 

And certainly when we take up almost any por- 
tion of Dean Milman’s History of Christianity, it is 
hard to convince ourselves that, in the very docu- 
ments from which his narrative is compiled, any ° 
statements can be found which point in quite another 
direction. Nor would it be possible for a reader who 
perused his account of the Transfiguration without 
any previous acquaintance with the Gospels, to dis- 
cover that these Gospels themselves contradict many, 
if not most, of the statements advanced by the 
historian. 

Thus, to prepare the way for the story of the 
Transfiguration, Dean Milman sketches the intellectual 
condition of the disciples at the time, and refers to 
the commendation of Peter for his avowal that Jesus 
was the Christ (Matt. xvi. 18), and then adds that 
“The transport of the Apostles at this open and dis- 
tinct avowal of his character, although at present 
confined to the circle of his more immediate adhe- 
rents, no doubt before long to be publicly proclaimed 
and asserted with irresistible power, is almost instan- 
taneously checked.” 

These words involve three distinct assertions, (1) 
that at this juncture Peter for the first time awoke to 
the consciousness of the Messiahship of Jesus, (2) that 
none of the disciples had recognized or spoken of 
this character of Jesus at an earlier time, and (3) 
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that it had never before been proclaimed by Jesus 
either to the disciples or to any others. 

To each of these statements the fourth Gospel 
furnishes the most emphatic contradiction. In John1i. 
41, we are distinctly told that when Peter first ap- 
peared before Jesus, he stood before one of whom his 
own brother Andrew had expressly spoken to him as 
the Messiah ; and then, without going further, we 
learn, not only that Peter was from the first fully 
informed of the office of Jesus, but that this know- 
ledge was imparted to others also. Certain words, 
which implied the power of second sight, convinced 
Nathanael that Jesus was the Son of God, the King 
of Israel (John 1. 49), while, in words of which the 
. Mneaning could not possibly be mistaken, the Baptist 
had proclaimed him publicly to his disciples as the 
Lamb of God, who takes away the sin of the world. 
Not less false is it to say that Jesus himself had not 
disclosed the secret. Throughout the whole of the 
Johannine Gospel it cannot be regarded as a secret 
at all. Jesus speaks of himself to Nicodemus as one 
who came down from heaven (John iii. 13); and if 
the phrases here used leave room for any doubt, the 
last uncertainty is removed when we find Jesus 
plainly telling the Samaritan woman that he is 
Messiah the Christ. Nor was this knowledge confined 
to the woman. After a sojourn of Jesus in the city, 
her fellow-townsmen avow openly their conviction 
that he is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world 
(John iv. 42). Nor can it be said that Jesus imparted 
the secret of his mission to those only who would 
receive it with meekness and in a spirit of ready 
faith. His claims are urged publicly at Jerusalem, 
before multitudes who are exasperated by phrases 
which to them appear simply blasphemous. He is 
. the bread of life (vi. 48) ; he i the power of raising 
all men up at the last day (vi. 44). His claims are 
generally known and freely discussed. Some said 
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that he was the Christ ; others scoffed at his Galilzan 
origin. The distinct assertion of his pre-existence as 
an eternal fact before the days of Abraham or any 
human generations impels the unbelieving Jews to 
take up stones to stone him (viii. 58); and the same 
effect is produced by the statement that Jesus and 
his Father are one (x. 30). Thus, throughout 
the whole ministry of Jesus, his Messianic character 
was set forth with the most uncompromising clearness ; 
and yet Dean Milman can gravely inform us that 
almost to the end of his life the knowledge of it was 
‘‘ confined to the secret circle of his more immediate 
adherents.” Was it possible that it could be pro- 
claimed more widely? It had been propounded not 
merely to individual men, as to Andrew, Peter, 
Nathanael, and Nicodemus, but to the population of 
Samaritan cities and the promiscuous crowd of wor- 
shippers at the Paschal and other feasts in Jerusalem. 
Being thus proclaimed, it was, in fact, published to 
the whole world; for the Parthians, and Medes, and 
Elamites, and others who heard the Apostles speak 
in foreign dialects at the feast of Pentecost after the 
Crucifixion were likewise present at Jerusalem when 
4 esus told them that Abraham rejoiced to see his 
ay. 

These are diametrical contradictions on a vital 
point. Either the Messiahship of Jesus was pro- 
claimed to Samaritans, Jews, and foreigners, or it was 
not. Either it was a secret imparted to the Disciples 
only at a late period in the ministry, or it was not. 
Dean Milman asserts that not one of the Apostles 
knew or confessed Jesus to be the Messiah until the 
time immediately preceding the ceria ne and 
thus he virtually sets aside the reiterated and solemn 
statements of the fourth Gospel as absolute falsehoods. 
This is the practical result. Of course it cannot be 
said that Dean Milman purposely does this. His 
method requires him only to put together a coherent 
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narrative ; and content with performing this task, he 
simply ignores all that is said in the fourth Gospel. 
But it cannot be ignored, and thus we are brought to 
the conclusion that, by the tacit admission of Dean 
Milman, of the two Gospel narratives one, at least, is 
false, and that this false narrative must be a wilful 
fabrication. For if the Messianic character of Jesus 
was kept profoundly secret until the eve of the Trans- 
figuration, it is false to say that it was made known 
not only to the Baptist, to Andrew, Peter, Nathanael, 
and the woman of Samaria, but to the whole concourse 
of Jews and strangers, friends and enemies, believers 
and scoffers, at the great festivals in Jerusalem. If, 
again, it was so widely revealed, the narrative which 
asserts that it was, during the greater part of the 
ministry, kept secret from all, must be set aside as in 
every particular untrustworthy. But Dean Milman 
can scarcely take either alternative, and hence he is 
obliged to make a profession of accepting two wholly 
contradictory narratives, while he virtually rejects 
_one as mere fiction. This is the inevitable inference. 
Any one who questions this may, with equal logic, 
assert in the same breath that a triangle is a three- 
sided figure and that it is a figure with four sides. 
When we turn to the Transfiguration itself, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to discover what Dean 
Milman thinks of the event, or whether he cares to 
reach any clear conclusions in the matter. Yet 
nothing can be more certain than that the events 
either did or did not take place as they are recorded 
in the New Testament. If they did not, there is 
nothing more to be said than that the narratives are 
not to be trusted, and that all attempts to construct a 
correct account are labour thrown away. The 
Synoptic Gospels make certain unequivocal state- 
ments. We may reject these as inconsistent or 
untrue, but we have no right to put them aside and 
to foist into their place certain other statements of 
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our own. There is, therefore, no justification for 
Dean Milman, when he says that Moses and Elias 
“ seemed to pay homage to Jesus,” or when he treats 
the sounds heard at the close of the scene as either 
articulate voices or thunder “which appeared to give 
the divine assent to their own preconceived notions 
of the Messiah.” (Vol. I. ch. vi.) This is to treat 
the Gospels as documents which may be madé to bear 
any meaning at our will. But they speak distinctly 
of an articulate utterance ; and if we choose to resolve 
this into the rumblings of thunder, we do not believe 
the Synoptic narratives, and it would be better at 
once to avow our disbelief. To leave it open to doubt 
“whether the incidents of this majestic and mys- 
terious scene were presented as dreams before their 
sleeping, or as visions before their waking senses,” is 
really to pour contempt upon the Gospel harratives. 
In the third Gospel only is any reference made to the 
sleep of the three disciples ; but the Evangelist adds 
expressly that not until they were thoroughly awakened 
(Luke ix. 32) did they see his glory and the two men 
standing ‘with him. We may also ask what Dean 
Milman means by a vision presented to their waking 
senses? If he means that it was a hallucination 
without any corresponding reality, this is only to ex- 
hibit the Apostles as deluded dreamers, fancying that 
they saw what, in fact, they did not see; But the 
Synoptics say clearly that they did see twb men, and 
that these men were Moses and Elias. 

With the same apparent unconsciousness that he 
is walking in thorny paths, Dean Milman speaks of 
the “vision ” as tending “to elevate still higher their 
already exalted notions of their master.” Here again, 
we have the confusion between the two portraits given 
in the Synoptic and Johannine narratives, According 
to the former, the disciples never had any spiritual 
notions of the character of the Messiah. Down to 
the moment of the Ascension, they give utterance only 
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or chiefly to carnal and material ideas of the Christ 
and his office ; nor does the transfiguration apparently 
tend to raise them into a more wliolesome atmosphere. . 
According to Dean Milman himself, they have a 
marvellous power of forgetting whatever they see or 
hear. The words of Jesus “ appear to pass away and 
to leave no impression upon their minds,” and “in a 
short time they are fiercely disputing among them- 
selves their relative rank in the instantaneously ex- 
pected kingdom of the Messiah.” Such admissions in 
narratives which are manifestly self-contradictory may 
fairly justify the suspicion that either the disputes 
did not take place because the teaching of Jesus had 
‘produced its proper effect, or that the words at- 
tributed to Jesus were not spoken by him, because 
the disciples exhibited so mean and earthbound a 
spirit. 

: Nor does Dean Milman take any notice of the fact 
that the conversation which is said to have been held 
between Jysus and the disciples on their way down 
the mountain on which he had been transfigured, 
excludes the idea that any personal or bodily appear- 
ance of Elijah had taken place or was to be expected. 
But the singular contradiction thus immediately 
given to the historical character of the transfigura- 
tion itself points unmistakably to the existence of 
two different states of feeling among the early Chris- 
tians, one demanding visible manifestations, the other 
contented with spiritual realities, just as the refusal 
of Jesus to perform signs and wonders points to a 
very different tradition from that which has multi- 
plied narr§tives of miracles. 

We are thus compelled to turn from Dean Milman’s 
pages to he account of the transfiguration as given in 
the Synoptic Gospels; and we start with the import- 
ant fact that by his virtual admission that narrative 
is throughout contradicted hy statements which are 
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interwoven with the whole fabric of the Johannine 
Gospel. Thus the thoroughly unhistorical character 
of that Gospel is more strikingly displayed, and we 
have only to see whether the Synoptic narrative is 
self-consistent or credible. 

The existence of plan in the fourth Gospel is 
betrayed by the fact that the narrative of the Trans- 
figuration is not found in it. It was impossible for 
the Evangelist to introduce narratives which implied 
that the Messiahship of Jesus had been studiously 
kept secret, not only from the nation, but from the 
disciples also. That he was induced to omit it from 
a reluctance to encourage the Docetic notions which 
were coming into vogue, and which treated Jesus as 
a phantasm, cannot for a moment be admitted ; for 
the fourth Gospel contains the narrative of Jesus 
walking on the sea, which more than all others 
‘Invests him with a phantom character. 

As little can it be thought, (as many have supposed,) 
that the Synoptic writers do not relate the event as 
miraculous. ‘The instances of so-called rationalistic 
interpretations, already given, have made us sufii- 
ciently familiar with a method which can make any- 
thing mean anything, Yet it is marvellous that men, 
who do not wish to bring the Gospels into utter con- 
tempt, can turn the whole scene into an optical illu- 
sion, and gravely maintain that the three disciples, 
waking up from a heavy sleep, find a thunderstorm 
going on, and seeing the form of Jesus revealed by a 
flash of lightning, fancy that his person and raiment 
are transfigured, and intrinsically invested with a 
preternatural light, while they mistake for Moses and 
Elias two strangers, probably Essenes, who have 
come, during the storm or the sleep of the disciples, 
to converse with Jesus, and one of whom is s0 
impressed with him as to say, when he takes his 
departure, “This is the beloved son in whom God is 
well pleased.” These words, overheard through the 
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mist by the scarcely awakened disciples, sound in 
their ears as a voice from heaven. 

A fearful penalty is paid for such attempts to bring 
incidents manifestly miraculous (if they ever occurred 
at all) within the range of events belonging to 
ordinary experience. The result is to make the 
disciples fools and Jesus a knave. Can anything less 
be said, when these persons, half stupified with sleep, 
will have it that two Essenes are Moses and Elias, 
and when Jesus treats what he knows to be the visit 
of two living men as a return of men who have 
been dead for centuries? “Tell the vision to no 
man,” he says ; and are we to suppose that such a 
thought would ever have entered into his mind, if all 
that he referred to was a conversation with two 
strangers who sought to speak with him on certain 
religious questions ? If he did so speak of such an 
incident, he was aiding to keep up what he knew to 
be a delusion, and thus proving himself to be an 
impostor. 

But all such interpretations do violence to the 
plain meaning of the Evangelists. It may be true 
that Luke alone speaks of the disciples as having 
slept; but none of them says a word about any 
thunderstorm, while Luke asserts positively that they 
were thoroughly awake when they saw the two forms 
which stood on either side of Jesus; and all these 
state distinctly, not that these forms answered to the 
traditional representations or portraits of Moses and 
Elias, but that they actually were Moses and Elias in 
person. Still less do they say that three different 
men had precisely the same dream at the same 
moment of time. If, again, these strangers, knowing 
the superstitious fanaticism of the disciples, enacted 
a farce which they knew that those disciples would 
take as solemn earnest, we can only say that greater 
rogues could not easily be found in any land. But 
surely it is enough not only that the disciples remain 
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convinced of the actual apparition of Moses and Elias, 
but that Jesus himself shares their conviction, so far 
' as the narrative of the Transfiguration is concerned ; 
and hence we insist that that narrative relates a 
miraculous event, in which Moses and Elias are said 
to have borne a personal share. 

The honesty of the writer who drew up this ac- 
count is not necessarily called into question by the 
fact that the conversation immediately subsequent 
ignores the details narrated. The contradiction, 
fatal as it is to the hypothesis that we are dealing 
with genuine history, proves only that the two pas- 
sages come to us from different sources. But it does 
reflect very seriously on the compiler of the fourth 
Gospel, if he be John the son of Zebedee, that he 
should make no mention of an event which he alone 
of the Evangelists witnessed. The Transfiguration 
is surely an incident of sufficient importance to call 
for a record from one whose memory must have re- 
tained many particulars which would scarcely be 
preserved in reports received at second hand. 

The truth is that we have here another reason for 
concluding that no such incident as the Transfigura- 
tion described by the Synoptics ever took place ; and 
a further proof is furnished by the Synoptic writers 
themselves. No sooner apparently do they descend the 
mountain than the disciples ask Jesus to explain 
why the Scribes assert that Elias must first come. 
(Matt. xvii. 10. ; Mark ix. 11). Beyond all doubt this 
question involves the fact that thus far Elias had not 
come in person as a forerunner or a witness to the 
Messiah ; and therefore it is absolutely impossible 
that they could have asked such a question a few 
minutes after they had actually seen him. Driven to 
desperation by this difficulty, some commentators 
would fain have us believe that the disciples speak 
not. of the mere appearance of Elias, but of a great 
moral and spiritual reformation to be effected by that 
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prophet, whereas the apparition on the mount had 
come and gone without leaving any effects behind it. 
This hypothesis, if it were allowed to pass, would 
only prove that the disciples were imbecile on 
who could not put their thoughts into intelligible 
language, or rather who had no thoughts to put into 
words at all. For in this case they must have asked 
not “‘Why do the Scribes say that Elias must come ?” 
but “ Why do they say that he must first restore all 
things?” Yet on the latter point, which on this 
notion must have greatly perplexed them, they are 
silent, and they speak only about his coming, which, 
if they had just seen him, they must have known to 
be an accomplished fact. But not only do their 
words imply that Elias had not come, but the reply 
of Jesus asserts distinctly, that he was not even 
coming, if his advent was to be regarded literally. 
“ Elias,” he told them, “has come already in the per- 
son of the Baptist, and the Jews have done to him 
whatsoever they listed, and will treat the Son of 
Man in the same way.” It is impossible that Jesus 
should have converted into a metaphor an event 
which had only just occurred, or even one which 
had taken place at any time within his or their recol- 
lection ; and if the ordinary conceptions about Jesus 
are to be retained, it is impossible that Elias should 
come at any later period, for as, according to 
the words of Jesus himself, the Baptist was the 
promised Elias (Matt. xi. 14; Luke i. 17), Jesus 
would be mistaken if the Elijah who opposed Ahab 
should afterwards make his appearance. 

Here, then, we have a narrative of facts, followed 
by a conversation which ignores those facts and pre- 
cludes their possibility, just as the declaration that 
no sign should be given to the evil and adulterous 
generation of the Jews runs counter to the idea of 
constant miracles wrought by Jesus. Of these pas- 
sages the conversation is indubitably the earlier, and 
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is not improbably historical, while the narrative of 
the external Transfiguration sprung up when the 
need of a literal interpretation of the words of 
Malachi began to be felt. It is, therefore, a mere 
invention, without the least historical basis. 

On this tradition, then, we are in no way bound to 
say anything more. It is no part of our task or our 
duty to explain how the narrative came into exist- 
ence. We have shown it be unhistorical, and it 
is unnecessary therefore to show further that it has 
no object and that it serves no purpose. We need 
not trouble ourselves to ask how, even if his counte- 
nance was suffused with an unearthly glory, his gar- 
ments also should undergo a similar change. Yet 
these are difficulties which all who accept the narra- 
tive as a fact are surely bound to meet. It is for 
them to explain how Moses could, according to 
Biblical and traditional theology, appear with his 
body before the general resurrection, or why the 
vision should be vouchsafed to the three who were 
spiritually the strongest among the disciples and 
sedulously kept secret from all the rest, or how 
such a mere outward brightness could possibly tend 
so much to the glorification of Jesus as the effulgence 
of his spiritual purity, and the heavenly character of 
his acts and teaching. 

It may be more or less probable that the germ of 
this tradition is to be sought in the earlier story told 
of Moses, whose face, after his descent from the 
Mount, is said to have dazzled the eyes of all be- 
holders (Exodus xxxiv. 29), as well as in the frequent 
comparisons of righteous men to the sun when he 
goes forth in his might, and to the stars as they 
glisten in the firmament of heaven. When, further, we 
find that the absence of such visible splendour in the 
face of Jesus is urged in Hebrew writings as an argu- 
ment against his Messiahship, we begin to under- 
stand the feeling which found a natural vent in a 
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narrative that attributed to Jesus a glory surpassing 
that of Moses. The same feeling may have laid the 
scene on a mountain, as Moses was transfigured on 
Mount Sinai; and the idea of the three disciples 
chosen as witnesses may have been suggested by the 
special mention of Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, before 
the seventy elders (Ex. xxiv. 9). The summons of 
Moses that he might worship may have led to the 
statement that Jesus went up into the mountain to 
pray, while the declaration with which the scene 
closes is in part a repetition of the words said to have 
been heard at his Baptism, and partly a reference to 
the passage in which Moses is represented as ex- 
horting his people to obey the prophet who should 
come after him (Deut. xviii. 15). 

Whether this be the case or not, is a matter of 
very small importance. It is enough that we have 
analyzed the narrative and discovered it to be in 
every particular impossible. 


CLOSING SCENES OF THE MINISTRY. 


According to the Synoptic Gospels Jesus set out 

from Galilee to keep his last passover in Jerusalem 
' (Matt. xix. 1; Mark x. 1; Luke ix. 51). But 
although they agree in the points of departure and 
arrival, these Gospels are not otherwise consistent. 
The statement of Matthew is almost unintelligible ; 
but if we may receive the interpretation put upon it 
in the second Gospel, both Matthew and Mark may 
be taken to mean that Jesus found his way to Jeru- 
salem from Galilee through the country beyond 
Jordan—in other words, that he crossed the Jordan 
twice in the course of his journey. According to Luke 
(xi. 51), he never crossed the Jordan at all, for the 
writer of this Gospel states distinctly twice that he 
reached Judea through Samaria, It is true that his 
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way of putting it (in ch. xvii. 11) is that Jesus went 
through the midst of Samaria and Galilee, whereas 
if he started from any place in Galilee, he must have 
journeyed first through the rest of Galilee before he 
set foot on Samaritan ground ; but both here and in 
ix. 51 he clearly asserts that Jesus kept to the western 
side of Jordan. The very reason why the people of 
a certain Samaritan village would not receive him is 
that “his face was as though he would go to Jerusa- 
lem,” an objection which certainly could not have 
been taken if he had manifested only the intention of 
crossing to the country on the other side of Jordan. 
On the further difficulty that any Samaritans 
should decline to receive him after the conviction 
expressed by the citizens of Sychar (John iv. 42), we 
need lay but little stress. The narrative of the fourth 
Gospel implies that no inconsiderable body of the 
Samaritans had almost from the beginning of the 
ministry been convinced from personal experience 
that Jesus was indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world, and it is impossible to suppose that this con- 
viction would have been kept a secret from other 
cities of that not extensive territory ; and hence in 
the disinclination shown by the Samaritans in the 
third Gospel to receive Jesus on his last journey to 
Jerusalem we find only another proof-of the unhis- 
torical character of the Johannine narrative. In 
plain truth, so utterly destitute is this fourth Gospel 
of all internal credibility, so completely is it at variance 
with the accounts given ‘in the Synoptic Gospels, that 
we might be fairly justified in dismissing its version 
of the closing scenes in the ministry of Jesus without 
further notice ; and the temptation to do so would 
be strong, if we remembered the very painful 
shade which this version casts on the character and 
teaching of him whom he describes as the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. As 
this topic must come before us hereafter, it may be as 
Q 
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well to mark here that according to the fourth Gospel 
Jesus does not journey from Galilee to Jerusalem 
before the last festival, and that his crucifixion takes 
place before the passover, which, according to the other 
Gospels, he had, on the eve of his sufferings, cele- 
brated with his disciples. In this Gospel Jesus had 
quitted Galilee many months earlier (vii. 1-10); he 
had been present at Jerusalem at a passover (accord- 
ing to the Synoptics his first passover after the begin- 
ning of his ministry was also the last), he was present 
at the ensuing Feast of Dedication (x. 22), and not a 
hint is given that in the interval he had been any 
‘further from the city than the Mount of Olives. 
After the latter feast he went into the country beyond 
Jordan, or Persea (x. 40), from which he returns to 
Bethany on hearing of the sickness and death of 
Lazarus. From Bethany he retires only to the city 
of Ephraim, near the wilderness (xi. 54), and, return- 
ing from Ephraim to Bethany (xii. i.) finally enters 
the Holy City. 

Thus we have another contradiction between the 
Johannine and the Synoptic narratives, for whereas 
they bring Jesus to Jerusalem from Galilee, John 
carries him from Jerusalem to Perea and back to 
Jerusalem without going to Galilee ; moreover in the 
other Gospels his road lies quite in another direction 
through Jericho. All attempts to reconcile these con- 
tradictions have been vain. It is useless to seek to 
extort from Luke x. 38 an admission that Jesus 
was at Bethany. It is true that John speaks of 
Bethany as the city of Mary and Martha, but it is 
equally true that Luke makes no mention of Bethany, 
and speaks only of “a certain village” where Martha 
received him into her house, while Mary sat at his 
feet and heard his words, and that he does not so 
much as name Lazarus as their brother. 

Yet more, in the Synoptic Gospels Jesus passes in 
one day from Jericho to Jerusalem (Matt. xx. -34, 
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xxi. 1). In the fourth Gospel he goes from Ephraim 
to Bethany, and on the following day makes the easy 
journey from Bethany to Jerusalem (xii. 1, 12). » 
Here, again, the contradiction is fatal. In the fourth 
Gospel Jesus sleeps at Bethany: in the Synoptics, 
‘“‘as soon as he came near to Bethphage and Bethany,” 
he does not take up his lodging there, but merely 
sends his disciples for the ass on which he makes 
his triumphant entry. On the supposition that he 
spent the night before the entry in Bethany the 
whole Synoptic narrative becomes unintelligible. 
In the first three Gospels the charge to go for the ass 
is followed by immediate obedience, and the animal 
is at once brought, and Jesus placed thereon. Then 
follows the narrative of the triumphal entry. Ac- 
cording to Mark xi. 11, Jesus makes his triumphal 
entry so late in the day, that he has only time to give 
a hasty glance round the city and goes back to 
Bethany for the night—the reason being that the 
journey from Jericho had occupied the whole day ; 
from Bethany there was no reason why he should not 
have reached the city at a much earlier hour. But as 
though these contradictions were not enough, we 
are told in the first Gospel (xxi. 12, &c.), that from 
Jericho Jesus reached Jerusalem early enough in the 
day to purify the temple (an incident which we have 
already seen (chapter iv. p. 182), to be altogether un- 
historical) to perform cures on the lame and blind, and 
to rebuke the Scribes and Pharisees who asked him to 
repress the acclamations of the little children. 

To avoid this difficulty, it has been maintained by 
some that the Evangelists speak of two entrances ; 
and we are at once driven to ask, How is it that 
John says nothing of the entrance mentioned by the 
Synoptics, and that the Synoptics say nothing of the 
entrance related by John? With the marvellous as- 
surance which takes for granted that the Evangelists 
_ related chiefly those events of which they were eye- 
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witnesses, such interpreters tell us that John was not 
present at the first entrance because he had been sent 
to Bethany to announce the coming of Jesus to that 
village. The Gospel says nothing of this, and we 
ask, was Matthew sent anywhere, so that he was not 
present at the second entry? But is it credible that 
those who were present only at one entrance never 
heard a word spoken about the other? Still more, 
is it credible that on two successive days Jesus 
entered Jerusalem in precisely the same way, greeted 
by the same acclamations, and saluted with the same 
suspicious remarks of his enemies, and that on both 
occasions there stood an ass waiting for Jesus, the 
incidents attending this part of the scene being in 
both cases the same? 

But, in truth, the fourth Evangelist is clearly de- 
scribing an entry which he regards as the first. If 
Jesus had already been in Jerusalem on the previous 
day, it is impossible that the people could have gone 
out to meet him on the ground that as yet they had 
not seen him; yet this is asserted in xii. 9, when they 
are said to come for the purpose of seeing both Jesus 
and Lazarus. And, again, if the Synoptic entry had 
taken place on the day before that which is men- 
tioned in the fourth Gospel, then the tidings that 
Jesus was at hand would be no news to the people, 
and would in fact be superfluous. But in xii. 12 the 
Johannine Evangelist distinctly represents the tidings 
of the advent of Jesus as being brought to Jerusalem 
on the morning of the day on which he entered it 
from Bethany. 

But, further, the first Gospel speaks, not merely 
of an animal which had never been ridden, but of | 
an ass tied, and a colt with her, and represents the 
disciples as placing Jesus on both the animals (xxi. 7). 
The English translators seem to have been aware of 
this difficulty, for they slur it over by discreetly 
using the ambiguous thereon instead of upon them. 
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But the blunder in Matthew is instructive. He is 
careful to quote Zachariah, ‘“ Behold, thy king cometh, 
sitting upon an ass and a colt, the foal of an ass.” 
It is evident, that what he quotes as corroboration, 
was really the sole ground for his statement. He is 
making his narrative out of prophecy, and unluckily 
mistook the poetical amplification of a single young 
ass for two animals—an ass and its colt. 

Further still, the Synoptics represent the acclama- 
tions on the entry of Jesus as proceeding wholly 
from the multitude of persons journeying to Jeru- 
salem for the feast ; nothing is said of any coming 
out of the city to meet Jesus, But in the fourth 
Gospel the greeting comes altogether from those who 
leave the city expressly to meet Jesus, while his 
followers or attendants testify to the people of Jeru- 
salem the resurrection of Lazarus, an event which 
we have already seen to be altogether unhistorical. 

Of this event, then, we can say no more than that 
the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem for his last pass- 
over may have been attended by an outburst of en- 
thusiasm on the part of the people, and especially of 
the Galilean visitors, but that no trust whatever can 
be placed in the narrative of the Synoptic Gospels, 
while that of the fourth Gospel betrays a deliberate 
twisting of materials to suit a special purpose. 


PREDICTIONS OF JESUS RESPECTING HIS 
DEATH. 


In all the Gospels Jesus is represented as predict- 
ing that his ministry will be brought to an abrupt 
end by a violent death. But here, as in almost all 
other instances, their agreement ends. In the Syn- 
optic Gospels the announcements of his sufferings 
are not made till a late period of his ministry (Matt. 
xvi. 21); and when they are made, they are drawn 
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out in minute detail. The death is to be violent 
(Matt. xvii. 12); it 1s to be preceded by a betrayal 
(22); he should be mocked, scourged, and crucified, 
by the Gentiles (xx. 19); he should be buried 
(xxvi. 12) and rise again on the third day. 

In the fourth Gospel, just as the Messiahship of 
Jesus (which, in the Synoptics, is kept a profound 
secret from all until a period shortly preceding the 
crucifixion) is proclaimed to the disciples, Samaritans, 
Jews, and foreigners, throughout the whole period 
of his ministry, so the predictions of his death are 
scattered through the whole narrative, beginning 
with the purification of the temple (John ii. 13) and 
the conversation held with the Pharisee Nicodemus. 
But they nowhere descend to the details of the 
Synoptics, and are couched for the most part in 
ambiguous language. In the former, the disciples . 
catch the general drift of the words of Jesus: in that 
of John, they fail altogether to apprehend their 
meaning. By an equivocal play. on the word temple, 
Jesus is described as predicting the death and resur-— 
rection of his body (John ii. 21), on the occasion of 
his first visit to Jerusalem after the beginning of his 
ministry ; but the significance of the phrase was 
lost on the disciples until after Jesus had risen from 
the dead. Still less does Nicodemus understand the 
announcement that the Son of man must be “lifted 
up” as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
Nor are these predictions made only in the ears of 
the well-disposed like Nicodemus ; they are pro- 
claimed before the mingled concourse of friends and 
foes. The general throng of worshippers hear the 
words in which Jesus compares himself to the good 
shepherd who gives his life for his sheep, and de- 
clares that of his own will he lays down his life which 
no man can take from him, and which by his own 
will he again takes up (John x. 14-18). 

Now, either Jesus predicted his sufferings and 
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death from the beginning of his ministry, or he did 
not. Either he entered into the details of the closing 
scene, or he did not. Either he kept them secret 
from his disciples, or he did not. Either he pro- 
claimed them before his enemies, or he did not. 
Either he used ambiguous phrases, or he did not. 
Either he expressed himself in unequivocal language, 
or he did not.. He cannot possibly have done both 
the one and the other. Yet the Synoptics represent 
him as doing the one, the Johannine Gospel as doing 
the other. Here, then, we have a diametrical con- 
tradiction on a vital point, and are compelled accord- 
ingly to reject the whole narrative as unhistorical, 
unless we choose to say that the Synoptic account is to 
be received at the expense of the Johannine version. 

We have, therefore, to see whether the Synoptic 
accounts are coherent and credible. The instant we 
look into details, we find that the disciples, without 
a single sal HE act as if they had never heard 
any such predictions. Far from being prepared for. 
his death, they are unable to realize even the fact 
that he is to fall into the hands of his enemies, for 
no sooner is their master seized than they all forsake. 
him and flee (Matt. xxvi. 56 ; Mark xiv. 50).° Hence 
the several phrases that they did not understand his 
words (Luke ix. 45, xvii. 34, &c.) look much like 
sentences introduced to account for facts which did 
not square well with the conceptions of a later age. 
The words put into the mouths of the disciples 
journeying to Emmaus (“The chief priests and our 
rulers have crucified him ; but we trusted that it had 
been he who should have redeemed Israel,” Luke 
xxiv. 21) point in the same direction, and could not 
possibly have been uttered if Jesus had repeatedly 
told them in plain terms that a violent death would 
be his recompense at the hands of the Jews. 

Hence it is incredible that Jesus predicted his own 
death to the disciples. - This makes it superfluous to 
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enter into the question, whether in the Old Testament 
a suffering Messiah is predicted, or whether as the 
Jews say, and as the most learned Hebraists in Ger- 
many say, that is an entire mistake. In the New 
Testament narrative itself it is prominent that the 
Hebrew doctors of that day found nothing of the 
kind in their prophets. But for us it suffices if we 
show that the narratives before us are intrinsically 
incoherent. 


PREDICTIONS OF THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 


Aceording to all the Gospels, Jesus foretold to his 
disciples, not only his sufferings and death, but also 
the fact of his resurrection ; and, according to the 
fourth Gospel, this announcement was made, not only 
to his followers, but to friends and enemies alike at 
Jerusalem. As Jonah had been three days and three 
nights in the whale’s belly, so should the son of man 
be three days and three nights in the earth, and then 
he should rise again (Matt. xvi. 21, xvii. 23. &., &c.) 

Now it is on the face of things indisputably clear, 
that even if such plain announcements might have 
been forgotten (which is in the last degree unlikely), 
yet their verification could not possibly have been 
treated with contempt when the tidings of their accom- 
plishment were first brought to those who had heard 
them. Yet this is the astounding phenomenon exhib- 
ited in all the Gospel narratives. The disciples are 
all simply incredulous, until by an irresistible weight 
of ocular evidence they are convinced of a fact the 
conception of which had never before dawned upon 
their minds. It is useless to cite all the passages 
which may be adduced in proof of this, and it is 
scarcely necessary to do so, as the general unbelief of 
the disciples is not denied by any one. But the 
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effects of this admission are most momentous. When, 
immediately after the Transfiguration, Jesus warns 
his disciples not to reveal what they have seen until 
he was risen from the dead, we are told that they ques- 
tioned among themselves what the rising from the 
dead should mean (Mark ix. 10); and yet this won- 
der is expressed by men who, according to this same 
Gospel, had already witnessed the raising of the 
daughter of Jairus (Mark v. 42), and who, according 
to the other Gospels, had seen other instances also. 
Either then, they never spoke these words, or those 
miracles never took place. If they did, it was im- 
possible for them to remain ignorant of the meaning 
of the phrase “rising from the dead.” If they had 
read or believed the miracle recorded of the dead 
body of Elisha, they must been familiar with the idea 
from their childhood ; and as they must in this case 
have associated it with ordinary men, so must they 
have been in an eminent degree prepared for the same 
result in the person of the Messiah. 

In spite of all this, no sooner is the body of Jesus 
taken down and laid in the grave than the women 
undertake the task of embalming it,—a task, which 
shows that they at least had never heard of his com- 
ing resurrection ; and when on the third day they 
come to the grave, their fears are only that their 
strength should not suffice to roll away the stone 
from the entrance. If again Mary Magdalene had 
ever heard of these predictions, it is clear that when 
she saw that the body was not where it had been 
laid she must have concluded that the promised 
resurrection had taken place ; instead of which, all 
that she can think of 1s that the body had been 
stolen (John xx. 2.) Still more when the women 
announce the fact to the disciples, the latter treat their 
words with profound contempt as idle ‘“ romance, 
humbug, and trumpery” (Liddell and Scott, see Ajpos). 

It is absolutely impossible that they could have 
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thought and spoken thus, if they had even once 
heard from the lips of Jesus that he should assuredly 
rise again, far less if they had heard him say this 
repeatedly, before friends and enemies, for several 
months or (as in the fourth Gospel) years. 

Hence either the predictions were made, and in 
that case the disciples did not speak and act as they 
are said to have done; or they did so speak and act, 
and in that case these predictions were never made, 

In either case, both narratives, as occurring in the 
same set of documents, are convicted of being unhis- 
torical. 

To bring the difficulty to an almost ludicrous cli- 
max, while the disciples are represented as not even 
dreaming of such a result, the Scribes and Pharisees 
are said to have been perfectly aware that Jesus had 

redicted his resurrection. The words are wholly 
orgotten by the disciples ; but his enemies ‘“‘remem- 
ber that that deceiver said, after three days I will 
rise again,” and ask Pilate accordingly that a watch 
may be kept over the grave by a body of Roman sol- 
diers. Hence this narrative must also be dismissed 
as wholly without foundation. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the efforts of some 
writers to avoid this difficulty by giving to his words 
a merely metaphorical interpretation,—that, although 
Jesus himself should die, yet his work would not 
perish with him but be carried on more effectually 
by his followers. For if this had been the case, the 
Jews would never have asked for a guard of soldiers, 
but would have insisted on a forcible repression of the 
disciples, as they are afterwards said to have done when 
the Apostles began their work of preaching in public. 

Since then it is not credible that Jesus predicted 
his resurrection in plain terms, all those discourses in 
which he is said to have signified it under figure 
fall under the gravest suspicion. The metaphorical 
announcement made on the purification of the temple, 
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according to the fourth Gospel (i. 19), has been 
sufficiently discussed already. The sign of Jonah, 
like the other incidents referred to in the Old Testa- 
ment, has in itself nothing to do with Messianic 
ideas ; and it is significant, that in one version it is 
not the submersion of Jonah but merely his preach- 
ing to the Ninevites which is adduced as the sign to 
be given to the evil Jewish generation (Luke xi. 
29-32). 

Hence also we conclude further that all the pas- 
sages which are cited from various parts of the Old 
Testament as pointing to the resurrection of Jesus 
(Luke xviii. 31, xxiv. 25; Acts ii. 25, xii. 35, &c.,) 
are simply interpretations put after the alleged event 
on passages which have not in themselves any such 
_ signification, 


PREDICTIONS RESPECTING THE SECOND ADVENT 
OF JESUS. 


It might be a rash thing to assert that, because 
Jesus did not predict either the mode or the particu- 
lars of his death or his resurrection, therefore he 
said nothing of his return to judge the world at the 
time of the consummation of all things. It is quite 
possible that a Messiah who anticipated no deadly 
opposition from earthly rulers, and who looked for- 
ward to a quiet acceptance of his claims from the 
great body of the people, might still declare that to 
him was committed the office of judging the world 
when the day of the great assize was come. In exact 
proportion to the weakening of the old notions which 
(as in the philosophy of the three friends of Job) 
imagined that all wickedness had its retribution 
in this present life, the conviction would be 
strengthened that when the fields were ready to the 
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harvest, the great Lord of the universe would send 
forth his angels, who should gather the wheat into 
his barn and cast the chaff into the unquenchable fire. 
Over this mighty work who could so worthily preside 
as the chosen Messiah, who had once appeared in 
lowly form to preach to the poor and meek in spirit 
the acceptable year of the Lord ? 

Hence, before we can say whether these predictions 
were or were not made by Jesus, we have to submit 
them to a critical analysis, 

These predictions form the subject of the great 
discourse which fills Matthew xxiv., xxv., and which 
is given in a shortened form in Mark xiii., and in a 
more fragmentary shape in Luke xvii. and xxi. 

According to Matthew, as Jesus went out from 
the temple for the last time, his disciples call his 
attention to the magnificence of its structure, and 
receive for answer the announcement that the days 
should come when this temple should be razed to its 
foundations, and not one stone be left upon another. 
To their second demand for the time of these events, 
and the signs of their fulfilment, Jesus replies by 
warning them against: false Christs, and against 
thinking that the wars, famines, pestilences, and 
earthquakes, which should precede the great catas- 
trophe, were the immediate tokens of the final con- 
summation. These are but the beginnings of sorrows 

xxiv. 8). They were, however, to be sure that the 

estruction predicted was about to fall on the temple, 
when they should see the abomination of desolation 
stand in the holy place (15), or, as the third Gospel: 
puts it (xxi. 20), when they see Jerusalem encom- 
passed about with armies. Then it would be time for 
all who wished to escape the great ruin to flee from 
the city, and well would it be for those who were not 
then with child, or mothers of young infants, or if 
this wretched time came not during the winter. In- 
those days the false Christs would again appear 
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(Matt. xxiv. 24), but they should produce no effect on 
all who remembered that the coming of the Son of 
Man would be sudden and abrupt as the flash of 
lightning which gleams accross the heaven (27). 
Following immediately on this fearful tribulation (29) 
the sun and moon should be darkened, and the stars 
should fall and the sign of the Son of Man should be 
seen in the heaven, and all mankind should be sum- 
moned to stand before his great tribunal. On seeing 
these things they might be as sure that the end was 
come as they know that summer may be looked for 
when the fig-tree puts out its leaves. As to the time, 
thus much was determined, that the generation then 
living should not pass away until all had been ful- 
filled (34). Thus much was surer than the established 
order of the universe (35): all that was left uncertain 
was the exact day and hour (36), which was unknown 
even to the angels of heaven or to the Messiah himself. 
Hence, although all should be accomplished within the 
space of some thirty years, yet the uncertainty as to the 
precise period would leave room for all the worldli- 
ness, sensuality, and carelessness which marked the 
generation of Noah, and thus the advent of the 
Messiah would come upon them as unexpectedly as 
if they had been told that it might take place at any 
time within a thousand years. Hence the paramount 
need of incessant watchfulness for all who would win 
their Lord’s approval at his coming. 

This discourse, as given in Matthew and Mark, 
is to all appearance eminently coherent ; but if so, 
it asserts positively, not only that the temple and 
city should be destroyed within a few years, but that 
the existing order of the world should be brought 
to an end, and the final judgment of all mankind 
be completed within the life-time of the then 
present generation. But, although the destruction of 
Jerusalem was accomplished very closely in the 
manner described (so closely as to make the predic- 
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tions read like a history of past events), yet after the 
lapse of 1800 years the world continues much as it 
was in the days of Themistocles or Nebuchadnezzar. 
Hence it follows that, in so thinking, Jesus was mis- 
taken ; and, therefore, we are brought to this dilemma. 
Either he announced the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the end of the world as events which would come 
to pass within thirty years, and in this case his words 
have been falsified, or he did not make this announce- 
ment, and in this case these discourses are a fabrica- 
tion after the destruction of the city but before the 
time when the idea of an immediate advent was seen 
to be a mistake. 

In a strictly historical analysis like the present all 
consideration of the effects which our conclusions 
may have on our conceptions of Jesus in his moral 
and spiritual character must be rigidly set aside. 
All that we have to determine is, did he, as a matter 
of fact, deliver the discourse in Matt. xxiv., xxv., or 
did he not. Yet we may be pardoned for saying that, 
even if we decide in the negative, no harm is thereby 
inflicted on Christianity unless we assume that 
Christianity is an indivisible phenomenon, the same in 
the days of Hildebrand and Innocent and Pio 
Nono as it was in the first century after the ministry 
of Jesus. These predictions have nothing to do with 
those “primal and indefeasible truths” which alone 
shall never pass away, and of which, to adopt Dean 
Milman’s words (‘ Latin Christianity,’ Book iv. ch. x.) 
“men may attain to a clearer, more full, compre- 
hensive, and balanced sense then has as yet been 
generally received in the Christian world.” If any 
will have it that their Christianity is imperilled by 
the laying bare of historical contradictions, the fault 
must be with them and not with the unchanging law 
of Him who is the same yesterday and to-day and 
for ever. , 

To those who seek to reconcile the phenomena of 
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the Gospel with the popular ideas respecting the 
Messiahship of Jesus, the inconsistency of these dis- 
courses with the subsequent history of the world 
presents the gravest difficulty. Efforts have ac- 
cordingly been made to prove either that Jesus 
spoke wholly of events now still future or of events 
all of which are past, or that in different parts of his 
discourse he referred to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and to the final judgment of all mankind. Of the 
first two pleas we need take no notice, because neither 
opinion finds acceptance with any religious bodies or 
schools in this country : of the third, which is received 
by all self-styled orthodox persons, it is enough to 
say that the theory stands or falls with the presence 
or absence of definite notes of time assigning the 
several parts of the discourse to the two different 
events of which it treats. 

These marks of time are not to be found ; and the 
commentators move at random, parcelling out the 
various portions of the discourse to one or other 
event much at their own convenience. The first 
attempt to assign all to the destruction of Jerusalem 
until we reach Matt. xxv. 31, is utterly untenable 
and indeed absurd. No words can be plainer than 
those of Matt. xxiv. 29, 30, 31. If they do not 
denote the visible coming of the Son of man in heaven 
to exercise judgment over all the tribes of earth, no 
words whatever suffice to enunciate this doctrine. 
Nothing but the extreme stress of the difficulty, 
extreme reluctance to admit the ignominious failure 
of prophecy, could ever drive a sensible man to pre- 
tend that these three verses mean nothing but the 
' overthrow of one city—the dissolution of one nation. 

This attempt having failed, the next effort is to 
throw back the point of transition, and it has thus 
been maintained that the destruction of the city and 
temple is spoken of only to the end of the 28th verse 
of ch, xxiv., the remainder referring altogether to the 
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yet future judgment at the end of the world. The 
answer is that even in the first Gospel the final 
consummation is announced as coming “immediately 
after” the former tribulation (evdéwe Os were rv SALW 
ray nucpay éxsivwv); and to avoid this difficulty 
it is stated that the word translated immediately 
implied not chronological sequence, but the abrupt 
or unexpected occurrence of an event indefinitely 
distant. Thus Matthew is taken to mean, “ When 
the tribulation of the days in which Jerusalem shall 
be destroyed shall have passed away, then after some 
indefinite interval, which may amount to myriads of 
years, all of a sudden the great consummation will 
fall like a thunderbolt upon mankind.” To this the 
reply is (1) that the interpretation is ungrammatical, 
and that if this be the meaning of the words trans- 
lated tmmediately (svdéwe 02), any words may be made 
to mean anything ; C that the parallel passage in 
Mark (xiii. 24) states distinctly that the signs of the 
final consummation shall be seen in the very days 
which follow the former tribulation (@A.’ év éxsivass 
rails nwepais werd oyv SAmpw ixsivgv); and (3) that 
Jesus himself is described as saying that everything 
should be accomplished within the limits of the 
existing generation. 

Driven to bay, yet not altogether despairing, such 
writers have sought to show that the word generation 
ysvez) does not mean that which is popularly | 
enoted by it, but either a “nation,” or a “ dispen- 
sation.” Some try to interpret it of the Jewish nation. 
The answer is that Jesus, speaking to those who had 
asked him for the signs which should precede the 
destruction of the city and the second coming. of 
Messiah, tells them (after speaking of the darkening 
of the sun and moon and the sending forth of the 
angels, 29-31), ‘‘ Likewise ye, when ye see all these 
things, know that it is near, even at the doors (33)” ; 
and then follows the solemn assurance that that 
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generation should not pass away till all be fulfilled. 
By referring to another passage (Matt. xvi. 28) not 
only do we find that the great consummation would 
come during that period, but that some standing 
before Jesus should “not taste of death till they see 
the Son of Man coming in his Kingdom.” 

It follows that in these discourses Jesus is described 
as placing in the closest connexion the fall of Jeru- 
salem, the destruction of the temple, and the end of 
the world ; and that this connexion has been falsified 
by subsequent history. The efforts made to resolve 
the signs of the last judgment into a series of figures 
and metaphors, referring to the general education of 
mankind, are not worth noticing. It may be enough 
to say that the words could not possibly have been 
understood in this sense by any who heard them ; 
and that if they had suspected this to be their mean- 
ing they would have turned away with the painful 
conviction that they had been cheated and cajoled. 
The idea that Jesus could thus in one and the same 
discourse pass without sign or notice from one sub- 
ject to another, using throughout ambiguous and 
equivocal phrases, while he knew that they would not 
be understood, would go far towards exhibiting him 
as an impostor. We need only add that this igno- 
miny would be put upon him solely and wholly by 
orthodox theologians. | 

On these grounds we might be compelled to say 
that Jesus in thus coupling the final judgment chro- 
nologically with the destruction of Jerusalem, ex- 
pressed his own sincere conviction, and that this 
conviction was a delusion. But the fact that we have 
not the slightest warrant for affirming that Jesus 
predicted either his sufferings, his death, or his resur- 
rection, at once brings the historical character of 
these discourses into the gravest suspicion: and to 
those who believe the fourth Gospel to be the work 
of the apostle John, this suspicion ought to be 
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heightened by the combination of certain phenomena. 
For in the second Gospel (xiii. 3) these discourses are 
delivered, not before the general body of the disciples, 
but privately to Peter, James, John, and Andrew : 
hence John was the only Evangelist who heard them, 
and he ts the only Evangelist who takes not the slightest notice 
of them. Is it then possible to believe that these 
discourses were ever uttered at all? The desperate 
exigencies of the case have indeed driven some to say 
that John was purposely silent on the subject, because 
he wished to give no encouragement to a Gnostic or 
Docetic philosophy ; but as we have already seen 
eat tay iv. p. 215) the fourth Gospel relates the most 
ocetic of all these miracles, the walking on the sea ; 
and the Evangelist would have poured disgrace on 
his calling and office if he had suppressed what he 
must have felt to be vital truth merely because he feared 
that the consequences might be not quite what he 
should wish them to be. Hence, if the writer of the 
fourth Gospel was the apostle John, that is, was the 
only Evangelist who heard the question and reply 
about the fall of the temple, no reasonable ground 
remains for believing that Jesus spoke the discourse 
about that event and the second advent which the 
Synoptics put into his mouth. 
_ For the origin of these discourses we are in no way 
bound to account. It is enough to have shown that 
they are utterly unhistorical. Yet it may be worth 
while to note the singular exactness with which every 
particular relating to the destruction of the city and 
temple was realized in the overthrow of the city by 
Titus. Thus one portion of the prophecy has been as 
signally verified as the other has been contradicted 
by later history. This exact correspondence between 
one prophecy and its fulfilment, coupled with the 
complete failure in the further predictions, makes it 
a matter of certainty that the utterances respecting 
the fall of Jerusalem are pictures drawn after the 
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events which they are said to foretell, and that the 
predictions respecting the final judgment belong to 
that period during which the conviction of the 
immediate return of the Messiah was present with an 
overpowering force to the little society of Christians. 
Thug we see that these discourses were composed 
while the incidents of the destruction of Jerusalem 
were fresh in the minds of the writers, and before 
the anticipations of an immediate general judgment 
had been shaken by the lapse of time. May we not 
infer that these discourses were drawn up before the 
writer of 2 Thessalonians ii. 2 found it needful to 
inform his disciples that they were not necessarily to 
expect the return of Jesus as the judge within their 
own lifetime, and before the writer of 2 Peter iii. 8, 
was constrained to affirm that with God one day 
might be a thousand years ? 

For those who are not hampered by the traditional 
notions respecting the authorship of the fourth Gos- 
pel it is easy to account for its silence on this vital 
topic. It was written not by an apostle, nor in the 
circle of those who in the early ages of Christianity 
looked for an immediate visible return of Jesus; 
but after the scoffers had arisen who said that in 
spite of all prophecies to the contrary everything 
continued as it had been long ago. In short it was 
the expression of a later mode of thought, which for 
visible and palpable signs had substituted a spiritual 
presence. In this Gospel also there is a judgment, 
but it is in no way connetted with the fall of the 
Jewish polity; nor is the judgment heralded by por- 
tentous phenomena on the earth or in the heavens. 


THE ENEMIES OF JESUS. 


By some singular fatality the writer of the fourth 
Gospel seems incapable of describing any one incident 
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in the life of Jesus, as the Synoptics have described 
it. It might have been thought that, if about one 
fact more than another there could be no difference 
of opinion, it would be the nature of the opposition 
made to his ministry and the source from which 
that opposition came. Yet in these two narratives 
(the Synoptic and Johannine) the causes of the offence 
and the persons who take offence differ altogether. 
In the Synoptic Gospels Jesus is pre-eminently the 
righteous teacher who insists that a merely formal 
religion or a mere lip-service is simply abominable in 
the sight of God, and who accordingly opposes him- 
self unshrinkingly to all who inforce the paramount 
necessity of outward rites and ceremonies. Hence he 
naturally arouses the fiercest passions of the Scribes 
and Pharisees whom he in his turn stigmatizes in the 
severest terms. It is felt on both sides that the land 
has not room for both, and that the struggle is one 
for life and death. On the one side are the tradi- 
tionally orthodox who sitting on the seat and inherit- 
ing the authority of Moses, are so eager for cere- 
monies as to forget the substantial and paramount 
demands of mercy and justice ; on the other we see a 
teacher, who, however aware that the minor things of 
the law are not to be neglected, yet insists on their 
neglect when they come into competition with greater 
sanctities. With him there is no iron rule of tra- 
ditional ceremonies; with him it is no sin to sit 
down to meat with unwashed hands, or to pluck the 
ears of corn as he walks through the fields on the 
Sabbath day. For these offences they denounce him 
as a friend of publicans and sinners, as a gluttonous 
man, and a winebibber; nor does Jesus hold any 
measured language as he upbraids them for cleansing 
the outside of platters while their inward parts are 
full of ravening and wickedness. Hence in the Syn- 
optic Gospels the cause of offence is purely moral. 
It is the assertion of a higher morality against the 
yoke of a narrow ceremonialism, 
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. Of all this there is not a trace in the fourth Gos- 
pel. Inthe others his enemies are confined almost 
wholly to the ruling class ; in the fourth Gospel they 
are chiefly found in the great body of the people. Of 
any infraction of ceremonial ordinance we hear no- 
thing. They are offended not by breaches of the 
Sabbath but by assertions of the Logos doctrine, and 
of the pre-eminent dignity which for that reason at- 
taches to the person of the Christ. They are roused 
to wrath, not because Jesus justifies himself for healing 
on the Sabbath day, but because he defends himself 
in a way which asserts his equality with God (John 
v. 18). They cannot tolerate the expression that, 
in a way which cannot be predicated of other men, 
he and his Father are one, or that before Abraham 
lived, Jesus was. They are offended, not because he 
upbraids them for rejecting prophets and righteous 
men, but because he speaks of himself as the Living 
_ Bread which cometh down from heaven (vi. 41). 
And finally while in the Synoptics the opposition 18 
brought to a height by the parable of the husbandmen 
and the vineyard (Matt. xxi. 45), in John that which 
precipitates the enmity of Caiaphas and his adherents 
is the raising of Lazarus. Here they are not stung 
by any personal rebuke ; all that they fear is the 
growing popularity of Jesus, which may draw down 
upon them the vengeance of their Roman masters. 

It is hard to believe that we are reading narratives 
which profess to relate the life of the same person. 
In the Synoptic Gospels, the opposition, slight at 
first, gains strength as Jesus assumes a@ more uncom- 
promising tone; and it is only after a long series of 
controversies that they form the design of putting 
him to death. In the fourth Gospel, Jesus gives 
them from the first a ground of offence which could 
not possibly be increased, and his opponents accord- 
ingly from the first seek to kill him, the expressions 
in v. 18 implying clearly that this wish was not then. 
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roused for the first time, but only intensified by the 
claims put forth by Jesus. 
In the Synoptics, although at Nazareth he awakens 
a fierce storm of indignation chiefly because as a 
eae he rebukes the men of his own country or 
is own house, the common people hear him gladly ; 
in the fourth Gospel they discover only irritation or 
hatred. It is the crowd of common people (vi. 24) 
who murmur (41) because he spoke of himself as 
having come down from heaven, and as being 
endowed with power to raise up at the last day all 
who believed in him. It is among the mass of the 
people that the conversations are held on the 
sincerity or the imposture of Jesus (vii. 12). True, 
there are other passages in this Gospel which exhibit 
some of the people as well disposed towards him 
(vii. 31-40), but the many among the people who 
believe on him are only a set-off to the many of the 
rulers who were secretly his adherents, and of whom 
apparently not one adhered to him according to the 
Synoptic Evangelists. But if anything were needed to 
show the looseness of the plan which the writer of the 
fourth Gospel proposed to himself, it would be found 
in the fact that the whole of the terrible denunciations 
contained in John viii. 34-50, are said to be addressed 
“to those Jews who believe on him” (31) Not a sign 
is there of transition from believers to unbelievers. 
When he tells these faithful Jews, that if they con- 
tinue in his word, the truth would make them free, 
they reply by calling themselves the seed of 
Abraham and denying that they were ever in bondage. 
Then follow the questions which lead at last to the 
plain statement that they are children, not of 
Abraham, but of the devil, like whom they are liars 
and murderers (44). 
If then in these particulars, the Synoptic Gospels 
are correct, the Johannine version of the events is pure 
fiction ; and if the latter be taken as the true account, 
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no dependence whatever can be placed upon the 
former. The two exclude each the other; and the 
probabilities lie altogether in favour of the Synoptic 
statements, which represent Jesus throughout as a 
practical teacher of righteousness, not as a theologian 
propounding deep and unintelligible verities. Hence, 
until we can show that the whole Logos theory was 
familiar to the Jews and Galileans of the days of 
Jesus, the Johannine account of his enemies is not 
entitled to the slightest consideration, while the 
Synoptics represent probably the true state of the 
case ; and thus it becomes almost a superfluous task to 
show that the writer of the fourth Gospel blunders in 
making the office of high priest at this time an annual 
one (xviii. 13). It had originally been held for life ; 
it was now held at the will of their Roman masters, 
who, like the Turkish Sultans of a later day, set up 
and deposed pontiffs as it might suit their humour to 
do the one or the other. 


THE TREACHERY OF JUDAS. 


According to the first Gospel (xxvi. 14) Judas 
formed or first conceived distinctly the design of be- 
traying Jesus into the hands of his enemies, imme- 
diately after the incident which took place in the. 
house of Simon the leper. When the woman poured 
the ointment from the alabaster box on the head of 
Jesus, the disciples, we are told, were indignant at the 
waste. Jesus, in reply, merely bids them not to 
trouble the woman, because she was anointing him for 
his burial, and the poor they had always with them. 
‘‘Then” the narrative goes on, “one of the twelve, 
called Judas Iscariot, went unto the chief priests,” 
and having made a covenant for thirty pieces of silver, 
from that time sought opportunity to betray him. 
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The two incidents are placed in close sequence; but 
there is no apparent connexion. Nor is any supplied 
by either of the other Synoptics. In Mark the forma- 
tion of the design follows the incident of the anoint- 
ing at Bethany ; in Luke xxii. 3, we are merely in- 
formed that Satan entered into Judas as the feast of 
unleavened bread drew nigh. 

The fourth Gospel supplies a distinct motive. 
Here, as we have' seen already (Chapter iv. p. 182) the 
unknown anointer becomes Mary of Bethany, the 
sister of Lazarus ; and the indignation at her waste- 
fulness, which in the Synoptics is expressed by the 
disciples generally, is here confined to Judas, who 
specifies the sum of three hundred pence as the money 
wasted and so withdrawn from the support of the 
poor. This speech we are told (xii. 6.) was prompted 
not by any love for the poor, but because he was at 
once a thief and the purse-bearer of the society which 
had gathered round Jesus. 

Yet more, while the Synoptics represent Judas as 
seeking through several days to betray Jesus, the 
fourth Gospel distinctly dates the formation of the 
design at the end of the last supper which Jesus ate 
with his disciples (xiii. 2). At this moment he had 
held no conference with the chief priests and Phari- 
sees, but he is set free to seek them out when Jesus 
bids him do quickly that which he purposed to do 
(27). On his departure, which some of the disciples 
attributed to the need of purchasing things necessary 
for the feast, or to a dole among the poor, Jesus 
delivers his farewell discourses which fill the four 
following chapters; but before they are finished 
Judas has concocted his scheme with the chief priests, 
and received from them a band of men and officers. 

Can any credit be given to the Johannine state- 
ment that Judas was entrusted with the funds of the 
society? Nothing is said about any such arrange- 
ment in any of the other Gospels ; and hence it can 
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be accepted only on the authority of the writer of 
the fourth Gospel. But we have already seen that 
the whole sequence of events and all the motives of 
the actors in this Gospel are altogether different from 
those which we find in the Synoptic narratives, and, 
therefore, no internal authority can be pleaded on 
behalf of this particular statement. But we are told 
in all the Synoptics that Judas agreed to betray Jesus 
for money, Matthew alone specifying the precise 
sum ; hence it would seem that his motive, in part at 
least, was covetousness. This idea might with the 
utmost ease grow into the story that Judas through- 
out exhibited an avaricious spirit, and as he could not 
do this except in reference to property, it would be 
natural to represent him as the common purse-bearer, 
and then to fasten on him that objection to wasteful- 
ness which all the disciples are said in the Synoptics 
to have urged against the woman who anointed Jesus. 
Thus we are led at once to suspect that this statement 
in the fourth Gospel is not historical. 

But there remain still graver difficulties. In the 
Synoptics Jesus apparently has not, until a very short 
time before the occurrence, any anticipation that one 
of his Apostles would prove unfaithful to him. In 
Matt. xix. 28, Jesus, speaking after the commence- 
ment of his last journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
assures all the twelve then present before him that 
they shall hereafter sit on twelve thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel. It is the fashion to get out 
of this difficulty by saying that all the promises of 
God are conditional; but all that we care to urge in 
reply is that in the text of Matthew this promise is 
not conditional. Hence, so far as the Synoptics are 
concerned, Jesus within a few days of the event did 
not know who should be his betrayer. But according 
to the fourth Gospel (vi. 70) Jesus, more than a year 
before this time, had declared that one of the chosen 
twelve was a devil, and this prediction he made 
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from his general and absolute foreknowledge from the 
beginning as to who they were who believed not, and 
who should betray him. This assertion involves a 
grave immorality, for it implies, in fact, that Jesus, 
perfectly knowing what the result would be, knowing 
not only that one of the twelve was pointed out by 
ancient Scriptures as the son of perdition, but who 
should be this wretched person, singled him out with 
the eleven from the larger body of his followers, and 
then, knowing that he was a thief and that ultimately 
he would betray his master for a handful of silver, 
placed him in that precise post which would involve 
for him a constant and overwhelming temptation. 
The one thief, known to be a thief, is selected to 
handle the funds of the little company in preference 
to eleven honest men whom he knew to be faithful to 
their trust. When we remember that in his own 
prayers he bade his disciples ask of God that He 
would not lead them into temptation, but that he 
should set them free from the evil within them and 
around them, when we remember the universal prin- 
ciple laid down by one who was, at least, a very early 
writer in the Christian Church, that God tempts no 
man (James i. 13), we may most safely pronounice all 
this to be incredible and impossible. 

Hence then we are driven to the conclusion that 
if Jesus had the foreknowledge ascribed to him, he 
would not have placed Judas in precisely that posi- 
tion which must be fatal to him, or that if he did 
place him in this position, he did not anticipate the 
result ; in other words, he had not this foreknow- 
ledge, and the Synoptic writers do not say that he had. 

Thus far, all that we can make out to be probable 
or likely is that Jesus was betrayed by one of his dis- 
ciples for money, that for some little time previously 
he had a suspicion that Judas would be the traitor, 
and that Judas was in part moved by covetousness, 
whether this was the sole motive or not, 
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This subject has been discussed by a whole host of 
writers; but for our present purpose (since we have 
shown that the historical evidence indicates no more 
than the fact of a betrayal for money), the topic is 
one of very slight importance. The apologies which 
some have urged for Judas, that his treachery was 
absolutely necessary for the carrying out of the great 
scheme of salvation, that but for this act Christ 
would not have died, and man would not have been 
redeemed or forgiven, are purely theological in their 
nature ; and they may be dismissed with the remark 
that they who can urge such pleas are far on the 
road to the thought that in betraying Jesus Judas 
acted wisely and well. On this we may take as con- 
clusive the comment of a child of three years old, 
who asked her mother whether, as Jesus must die to 
save men, we should not be “ very much obliged to 
Judas” for bringing about that issue. It is, of course, 
quite possible that Judas, sharing the common notions 
of a Messiah who would reign as a temporal king, 
may have intended to bring Jesus into a position 
which would make it necessary for him to throw off 
the garments of his humiliation, and smite his ene- 
mies with the breath of his mouth. It is, in fact, the 
easiest of tasks to multiply imaginary motives,—and 
thus to say that Judas expected a popular insurrection 
against the chief priests, and that he was disconcerted 
when he found that the latter had immediately de- 
livered him over to the Roman governor. We may, if 
we please, think that Judas wished to get out of a 
dilemma which presented itself thus: “Either Jesus is 
the Messiah, and in this case the bonds which his 
enemies may lay on him will fall off like the withs 
from the limbs of Samson, or he is not the Messiah, 
and in this case he will deserve his doom of death.” 
All these are possible but useless conjectures. None 
of the Gospels tell us that Judas took a more 
political view of Messiah than did the other dis- 
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ciples ; and thus if worldliness was not the sole motive 
of his act, we do not know what the other induce- 
ments were. 

When we turn to. the narratives of the betrayal, 
we find ourselves in the same web of contradictions. 
According to the Synoptics, Judas never leaves the 
company after Jesus had sat down to eat the last 
passover with his disciples until his treachery has 
been consummated. He had no need to doso. His 
plan had been already concocted with the rulers, and 
his business was to keep as near Jesus as he possibly 
could.. According to the fourth Gospel he never 
formed the design of betrayal until the actual eve of 
the crucifixion, and hence it became necessary for 
him to go out (John xiii. 30) in order to arrange his 
action with the chief priests. Hence theologians 
have, with some eagerness, fastened on this statement 
as showing that the traitor was not present at the 
institution of the Eucharist ; but to this it is enough 
to reply that the fourth Gospel makes no mention of 
this institution, that the Synoptics say nothing about 
the exit of Judas, and that we are not at liberty to 
dovetail inconsistent and contradictory narratives. 
If the Synoptics are correct in their narratives, Judas 
remained with the eleven through the evening, and 
was present at the ritual supper. 

How the several details of a narrative which has 
been shown to be generally unhistorical, grew up, it 
is In no way our duty to explain. If it be possible 
or likely that the narrative of the triumphal entry of 
Jesus into Jerusalem was suggested by passages in 
the Old Testament Cae xxi. 9), it is not less likely 
that the details of the betrayal may have been 
derived from Psalms which spoke of the treachery 
of familiar friends who lifted up their heels against 
those who had eaten bread with them (Psalm xli. 9). 
Like others adduced for a similar purpose, this pas- 
sage has no Messianic signification, and if it bea 
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psalm of David's age, it may refer to the treachery of 
Ahitophel, but in its vague generality, it is applicable 
to all traitors in all ages. 
On the circumstances attending the death of Judas 
" enough has perhaps been already said, while the 
general credibility of the Acts and the Gospels were 
under discussion.* I¢ will suffice here to repeat that 
in the First Gospel (xxvii. 3) Judas, being seized 
with remorse, throws down the pieces of silver in the 
Temple, and goes away and hangs himself. Accord- 
ing to this narrative, he makes no use of the money ; 
and the other three Gospels say nothing about his 
death. In the Acts we are informed that Judas him- 
self purchased a field with the reward of his iniquity, 
and some time afterwards (how long we are not told) 
“he fell headlong and burst asunder in the midst 
and all his bowels gushed out” (Acts 1. 18). Ac- 
cording to this tale his death accounted for the 
field being named the field of blood (19). In 
Matthew the field, which is there called the Potter’s 
Field, is purchased not by Judas but by the priests 
and scribes. | 
These two narratives absolutely exclude each 
‘other; and that of the Acts is at once rejected as 
the less credible, when it has been proved that that 
book systematically misrepresents the relations be- 
tween Paul and the Apostolic College at Jerusalem 
(Introduction). We will not pour such scorn on 
these narratives as to dwell on those attempts at re- 
‘concilement which urge that they relate to different 
parts of the same transaction, viz., that Judas tried 
to hang himself, but that the rope broke, and that 
his sudden fall ruptured his fat or dropsical body. 
Surely such treatment of Writ called Holy finds no 
warrant in the fact that Matthew says nothing about 
the bursting, and the Acts nothing about the hanging, 
while the expression of Matthew (arjyEaro) strangled 
-* Introduction, p. 5. 
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himself, asserts not the attempt only but the full ac- 
complishment of his purpose. 

Hence we are not warranted in saying more than 
that there was probably a piece of ground which in 
early Christian tradition became associated with 
the betrayer of Jesus. How it came to be so asso- 
ciated, we cannot in the absence of all historical 
evidence determine, nor is it our business to do so. 
Yet if a verse from Psalm xli. might suggest in 
the narrative the details of the betrayal, the maledic- 
tions on the treacherous enemy in Psalm lxix. might 
with equal, perhaps with greater, ease be embodied 
in the narrative of the Acts. His habitation was to 
be desolate and none were to dwell in his tents ; 
hence the accursed money is in Matthew devoted to 
buying a resting place for the dead, and in Acts it 
becomes a place of horror as the field of blood. All 
this is possible ; but we cannot affirm it positively. 
Thus much, however, is clear that the passage for 
which the first Gospel (xxvii. 9) refers us to Jere- 
miah is not to be found in the book which bears the 
name of that prophet, while in the margin of the 
English Bible the reference is to Zechariah x1. 12, 13, 
and even this passage is not exactly quoted ; yet 
even if it were, it would be quoted to no purpose, for 
the prophet is speaking of no act of treachery what- 
soever. He has broken the staff, called Beauty, as a 
token of the breaking of the covenant with all the 
people ; and he then asks that he may be paid his 
price, which they to whom he speaks may withhold 
if they wish it. For his price they weighed him thirty 
pieces of silver which he casts unto the potter (1) 
in the house of the Lord. Potter's clay. has much to 
do with a field; but what has a potter to do with 
the temple? The melting place or foundry is pro- 
bably the sense. Yet here we seem to have the germs 
of both narratives. The thirty pieces of silver 
are the thirty pieces received by Judas for his 
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treachery, and the payment in the house of the Lord 
is the purchase of the field by the priests before 
whom Judas had thrown down the reward of his 
iniquity. But in Zechariah, as we see, the person 
who pays the money is neither the traitor nor 
the priests, but the prophet himself; and thus 
we have here another specimen of that mere play 
upon words which, as we have seen, marks the 
interpretations of prophecy given by the Evangelists 
(Chapter 1. p. 33). Hence we do not even know 
whether the association of ideas which connected 
Akeldama (if that really was the name of the field) 
with the name of Judas, had the slightest foundation 
in fact ; and of the history of Judas we know nothing 
more than that, apparently, he betrayed Jesus into 
the power of his enemies. The stories told by 
(Ecumenius, that the body of Judas was so distended 
that it could not pass along a road which was in 
itself quite wide enough for a chariot, are manifestly 
mere attempts to explain the statement that his 
bowels gushed forth as he fell headlong in the field. 
It might perhaps be more to the purpose to adduce 
the fact that other great sinners are said to have 
perished in the same way. Herod (Acts xii. 23) is 
eaten of worms, and the bowels of Arius gush forth 
at the critical moment when he ought to appear 
before Athanasius. A death not unlike these over- 
takes Galerius also, the persecuting colleague of Con- 
stantine. 

Hence, as to Judas himself, we do not even know 
that he died a violent death at all; and all that can 
be said with any degree of probability is, that Judas, 
having been one of the followers of Jesus, betrayed 
him (from whatever motive) into the hands of his 
enemies, and then disappeared from the observation 
of those who afterwards styled themselves or were 
known as Christians. But even this becomes per 
haps a rash assertion, when we remember that Paul 
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speaks of Jesus as being seen by the Twelve in the 
interval between his resurrection and ascension, thus 
apparently rejecting the story of the betrayal alto- 
gether,* or shewing his ignorance of it. 


THE PREPARATION FOR THE PASSOVER. 


For English readers it can scarcely be necessary to 
remark that the narrative of the incidents which pre- 
cede the last meal of Jesus with the Apostles is 
essentially one of miracle. The proposition in this 
country has rarely, if ever, been denied. Hence we 
may regard the directions given by Jesus to the dis- 
ciples (that going into the city they should accost a 
man bearing a pitcher of water, who would lead them 
to an upper room prepared beforehand for the Master), 
as not less distinctly prophetic than the command 
given before his triumphal entry that at the crossing 
of two roads they would find an ass and her foal tied 
awaiting their arrival. 

Thus, this narrative implies that Jesus foreknew 
the passing of the water-carrier at the precise moment 
when his disciples should reach that part of the road 
and also that some particular person in the city had 
made ready a chamber for his use without receiving 
any orders to that effect. The attempts to reduce 
these incidents to the level of ordinary events are so 
absurd that they may be dismissed with the passing 
remark that the Evangelists themselves assert his fore- 
knowledge to be superhuman. Mark and Luke both 
think it necessary to state that the disciples ‘‘ found 
even as he had said unto them” (Luke xix. 32), a 
statement which they would never have made if the 
whole thing had been preconcerted ; and both in this 


* See Tactics and Defeat of the Christian Evidence Society, 
pp. 14, 15. | 
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vase and in that of the triumphant: entry, we have 
assertions of the miraculous power of the name of 
Jesus. The owner of the beast instantly obeys the 
behest of the Master ; the householder immediately 
ushers his disciples into his room, as soon as they tell 
him from whom they come. 

The historical difficulties in this narrative begin 
with the passage which relates the mission of the 
disciples. The first Gospel (xxvi. 18) leaves the 
number indefinite ; the second (xiv. 13) states that 
two were sent : the third (xxii. 8) specifies these two 
as Peter and John. The directions given are not in 
all the same, Matthew saying nothing about the man 
bearing the water-pitcher. It is thus stated that John 
was, with Peter, charged with the special mission; and 
we naturally look to the fourth Gospel to find the 
account of the one Evangelist who was an eye-witness: 
for if that Gospel was written by John the son of 
Zebedee, it seems strange indeed that we should not 
have from him a careful account of the several inci- 
dents which marked the last days of his Master’s min- 
istry. Yet on all these arrangements for the pass- 
over the fourth Gospel is wholly silent, while it 
excludes the idea that Jesus kept this passover with 
his disciples. In other words, the Synoptics represent 
Jesus as partaking with them of the Paschal Lamb, 
while the fourth Gospel asserts that he was crucified 
on the morning of the day on which the Paschal 
Lamb was to be slain. In the one case Jesus died 
after observing the Mosaic ordinance ; in the other he 
was himself the Paschal Lamb, and his death super- 
seded and abolished the Jewish passover. | 

This positive contradiction has a real theological 
basis ; and it may perhaps safely be asserted that 
this portion of the Johannine Gospel could not 
have been written until after the time when at 
length Pauline Christianity had cast off all relations 
to the Mosaic law, It is the work of one for whom 
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that law was dead, not of one by whom its precepts 
would be observed in conjunction with certain other 
recepts given to them by Jesus. Our present task, 
eb is not to trace out the theological animus of 
the writer, but to point out the contradictions which 
his narrative presents with that of the Synoptic 
Evangelists. , 

The latter leave no doubt whatever as to the cha- 
racter of the meal. The disciples are sent to the 
owner of the chamber in the city with the special 
message that Jesus willed to eat the passover at his 
house (Matt. xxvi. 18) ; and they make ready the 
passover accordingly (19). Hence the meal mentioned 
in the verse immediately following cannot possibly be 
any other than the passover ; but, as if to make as- 
surance doubly sure, Jesus, in the third Gospel (xxii. 
15), is described as saying, “ With desire I have 
desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer ;” 
and the Evangelist (7) himself states that the meal 
took place “on the day of unleavened bread, when it 
was necessary (é6¢/) that the passover should be killed.” 

Not less clearly does the fourth Gospel speak of a 
meal which occurred on the day preceding the Paschal 
feast. The washing of the disciples’ feet and the 
discourses which fill chapters xiv., &c., are all as- 
signed to a meal which took place ‘“‘ before the feast 
of the passover” (xiii. 1). Immediately after these 
discourses and the prayer which follows them 
(xviii. 1), Jesus crosses the brook Kedron, and is in 
a few moments arrested by “a band of men and 
officers.” When in the course of this meal Jesus 
bids Judas do quickly that which he had to do, some 
of the disciples understood him to mean that Judas 
was to buy the things that they had “need of against 
the feast ” (xiii. 29), a mistake which they could not 
have made if they were at that moment celebrating 
the passover. Yet more, the Jews on the morning of 
-the crucifixion refuse to enter the judgment-hall of 
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Pilate, on the ground that a defilement so con- 
tracted would disqualify them from keeping the 
feast (xviii. 28). A few hours later they beg that 
the bodies of the crucified may be taken down and 
buried, as it was the “preparation ” for the passover 
(xix. 31), the Sabbath which began on that evening 
being ‘‘a high day” because the first day of the feast 
happened to fall upon it. 

Sorely pressed by these fatal contradictions, some 
commentators have striven hard to show that the 
meal described in the fourth Gospel is an earlier one 
than the one described in the Synoptics, and accord- 
ingly they find a place for inserting the omitted por- 
tions at the end of ch. xiv. When Jesus says “ Arise, 
let us go hence,” this indicates that at this point the 
disciples (one of whom, it must be repeated, is said 
to have been John himself) are sent to prepare the 
passover for Jesus, and here follow the incidents re- 
corded in the Synoptics, the discourses in John xv., 
xvi; being delivered after the institution of the 
Eucharist, of which the fourth Evangelist takes no 
notice whatever. But it is manifest that all the Evan- 

elists intended to describe the last meal of which 

Tests partook with his disciples. The washing of 
the disciples’ feet is introduced as a proof that Jesus 
had loved them “unto the end” (xiii. 1); and at 
this very meal (38) he warns Peter. that the cock 
shall not crow (in other words, that another morning 
shall not dawn) before he has thrice denied his 
master. 

Here then, we have to take our choice between 
these two narratives. It is impossible that both can 
be true; but the balance of probabilities inclines 
in this instance strongly to the side of the Synoptics, 
while the examination of all the earlier portions of 
the fourth Gospel has long since shown us that in 
no instance can its statements be relied upon, and 
that in almost every instance they are in direct and 
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flagrant contradiction with the plain assertions as 
well as with the general spirit of the other Gospels. 

Hence any efforts to get out of the difficulty by 
maintaining that in this particular year the passover 
fell on a Friday, and that the Jews, not wishing to 
have two consecutive days solemnized as a Sabbath, 
postponed the eating of the lamb from the Thursday 
to the Friday, are mere labour lost. It is obviously 
useless to seek for modes of reconciliation when one 
of the writers in question has been proved to have 
twisted his materials throughout to suit his special 
purpose. But if we do, what is the result? This 
only, that Mark (xiv. 12) would be wrong in assert- 
ing that Jesus sat down to his last meal with his 
disciples on the day “ when the Jews killed the pass- 
over,’ and Luke wrong in asserting that this final 
meal took place on the day ‘‘ when the passover must 
be killed.” But in fact, this is not a case for recon- 
ciling two narratives which in some subordinate 
points are inconsistent with each other ; we are deal- 
ing with two stories in one of which every statement 
identifies this last meal with the passover, while in 
the other every statement shows that it was held before 
the passover. 

Others have objected that the meal cannot have 
been the passover, and that Jesus could ‘not have 
suffered on the great day of unleavened bread, be- 
cause it would be against the law so to treat a solemn 
feast day. The reply is ready. The Jews did not 
regard the sentencing and punishment of criminals 
as a desecration of feast days. On the great day of 
the feast of Tabernacles (John vii. 44) they sent out 
officers to seize Jesus, and at the Dedication feast 
(x. 31) they tried to stone him. In truth, on these 
occasions the places for administering justice were 
naturally more densely thronged, owing to the con- 
course of strangers in Jerusalem. But, again, even 
if we allow that these objections are valid, what is 
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the result? This only, that the orthodox or popular 
notion of Biblical inspiration must be given up: for 
Matthew is said to.-have been present at this last 
meal, and if he be the author of the first Gospel, 
then, if the tradition be wrong that it occurred on 
the passover day, Matthew is himself wrong in 
placing it on that day. _ On such a point as this the 
memory of an eye-witness can never deceive him, 
however weak it may have grown on subordinate 
details. Hence the writer of this Gospel could not 
have been an eye-witness, and cannot have been the 
Apostle Matthew, nor can his narrative carry any 
weight. 

There remain other contradictions. Although all 
the Gospels represent Jesus as referring to his be- 
trayer in the course of the last meal, the way of 
pointing him out in the fourth Gospel is far more 
minute than in the other Gospels, and the announce- 
ment is followed by the sudden departure of Judas, 
of which the Synoptics know nothing. The latter, 
again, represent, as the most prominent feature of 
the meal, the institution of the Eucharist, in place of 
which the fourth Gospel introduces the washing of 
the disciples’ feet. 

But neither do the Synoptics agree among them- 
selves. In Matthew and Mark Jesus foretells the 
treachery of Judas before he institutes the Christian 
supper; in Luke he institutes the supper before he 
announces that one of them is to betray him (xxii. 
21). The contradictions as to the disputes of the dis- 
ciples for pre-eminence have been already noticed, 
and we need only remark further here that the inci- 
dent mentioned in Luke (xxii. 38) about the two 
swords is not found in the others. . 

These may, perhaps, be regarded as minor matters. 
It is, however, a subject of more serious moment when 
we ask how the fourth Gospel came to be silent about 
the institution of the Eucharist. It is useless to 
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urge that this Gospel was designed simply to supple- 
ment the rest, for it gives, with but slight variations, 
the narrative of the miraculous feeding of the multi- 
tude ; useless also to maintain that it omits narratives 
which might seem to countenance Docetic errors, for 
it relates the story of Jesus walking on the sea; and 
most of all useless to argue that the Evangelist 
related only what seemed to him of most impor- 
tance. Was it possible that the Evangelist who 
had introduced into his Gospel discourses in which 
Jesus speaks of giving his flesh as meat and his 
blood as drink to all who believe in him (John vi. 
53) should say nothing about the solemn act in which 
he bade the Apostles eat his body and drink his 
blood as he sat with them at the table? Can we 
avoid the conclusion, that if John the Apostle wrote 
the fourth Gospel, and in describing the last supper, 
represented it as not the feast of the Passover, and 
made no allusion to the Eucharistic feast as then and 
there established,—his evidence must overweigh that 
of the Synoptics and of Paul? But in such reason- 
ing, we invent our own difficulties. The simple 
reply is, that John the Apostle was not the writer. 
The reader is of course aware that Paul (1 Cor. xi. 
23, &c.) gives an account which agrees substantially 
with that of the Synoptics. This agreement convinces 
most persons, rightly or wrongly, that Jesus at this last 
meal distributed among his Apostles the unleavened 
bread and wine, giving to those substances a relation 
to his approaching death, and that hereby he designed 
to found a commemorative rite. In the grave un- 
certainty how much may have been at a later time 
put into the mouth of Jesus, we cannot here pre- 
tend to any fixed knowledge. The statements of 
Paul on the subject are scarcely conclusive. His 
phrase, “that which I received from the Lord” 
(1 Cor. xi. 23), is most naturally interpreted of a 
vision to him, which is not to us authority for his- 
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torical fact. In the first churches “the Lord’s 
Supper” was a lovefeast, .e. a communistic religious 
meal. Paul, because of its abuse, tried to divest it 
of that character. His vision may be the sole source 
of the modern Eucharist. 


THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN. 


After the several indications (already pointed out) 
of a fixed plan and a settled theological purpose in 
the fourth Gospel, it can scarcely appear unfair to © 
remark that the Johannine Evangelist has designedly 
omitted all reference to the agony of Jesus in the garden 
of Gethsemane. But whether this beso or not, the fact 
remains, that we learn this incident only from the 
Synoptics. In John Jesus no sooner enters the 
garden than he is surrounded by officers to whom he 
surrenders himself without any salute or kiss on the 
part of Judas who stands inactive among the crowd 
(xvii. 5). 

To speak in detail, the first two Gospels represent 
Jesus as taking with him Peter, James, and John, 
apart from the other disciples, and charging them to 
keep watch while he departs to pray by himself. The 
reason assigned for this charge is, that Jesus was 
‘‘exceeding sorrowful even unto death” (Matt. xxvi. 
38) ; and the sequel is, that Jesus twice offers up the 
same prayer, that the cup of suffering may, if possible, 
be taken from him without his tasting it, and twice 
on his return finds the three Apostles heavy with 
sleep. Departing the third time, he offers once more 
the same petition, and then coming back ‘bids them 
rise up and go with him, because the traitor was now 
nigh at hand. Luke improves the story into miracle. 
There (xxii, 42) we have only one prayer, while we 
have in the vision of the angel strengthening Jesus, 
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and in the sweat like great drops of blood, two cir- 
cumstances not found in either of the other Synoptics. 

With the moral and theological considerations 
involved in this narrative we need not concern our- 
selves. It has been urged that this scene exhibits a 
depression and fear of bodily suffering not altogether 
consistent with the dignity and character of Jesus ; 
but our task is ended when we have pointed out that 
the narrative on which these arguments are based is 
historical only in its general outlines. For the appa- 
rition of the angel in Luke we must demand the evi- 
dence of documents proved to be contemporary with 
‘the events related and found to be trustworthy in the 
narrative of ordinary events,.and an amount of evi- 
dence far stronger than that on which we receive 
incidents which fall within the range of human expe- 
rience. But the Gospels are not proved to be the 
work of contemporary writers; they are not trust- 
worthy in their accounts of the most ordinary in- 
cidents, and the evidence which they offer for extra- 
ordinary events is even less than that which they 
offer for very ordinary occurrences. 

In the present instance we are driven to ask how © 
it is that Matthew and Mark make no mention of 
this strengthening angel.. If the narrative be true, 
Matthew and John were in the garden, and John was 
one of the three whom Jesus kept nearest to himself. 
If it be said that they are represented as heavy with 
sleep and unable therefore to discern the heavenly 
visitant, the difficulty is only changed, not removed, 
for if these remained ignorant of the fact, from whom 
did Luke receive his information 1 The Gospels fur- 
nish not the slightest warrant for the absurd idea 
that Jesus in the course of that fearful night informed 
his disciples of what had occurred, or that he spoke 
to them of it after his resurrection ; still less do they 
explain why the two who were on the spot did not 
care to record it in their Gospels, and that the. 
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stranger, Luke, alone thought it worth while to do so. 
So, again, we may ask how the bloody sweat on the 
person of Jesus could be known to the disciples who 
were on the spot, if they were asleep, and if they 
were not (which yet they are said to have been) 
how they could have discerned it through the dark- 
ness of the night, for that, though at the full moon, 
it was a dark night, is plain from the assertion (if it 
be historical) that the officers who took him were 
lighted with lanterns and torches (John xviii. 3). 

The narratives then of the Synoptics are shown 
to be inconsistent and untrustworthy, although by no 
means untrue in every particular. But having thus 
shown how slight is the confidence which may 
reasonably be placed in them, we are not bound to 
account for the legendary character which they ex- 
hibit. It is quite possible that the threefold conflict 
in the temptation following on the baptism may have 
suggested the idea that the ministry of Jesus should 
likewise close with a threefold conflict, the three 
prayers in the latter case answering to the three 
rebukes to Satan in the former. 

But however this may be, we have before us in the 
Synoptics a narrative which is historical only in the 
circumstances that Jesus on the evening of the arrest 
was distressed by great fear, and prayed earnestly that 
he might be spared his impending trials, if, and only 
if, it should be the will of God so to spare him. 

Why then does the fourth Evangelist make no 
mention of this agony? Certainly not merely because 
he with his fellow disciples was asleep during its occur- 
rence (for in this case it could never have been re- 
corded at all), nor because the story of the Synoptics 
was sufficiently consistent to render further corrobora- 
tion superfluous (for this is not the case), nor because 
he took it for granted that his readers would learn 
the incident sufficiently from other sources (for if the 
traditions were already various, he was the more. 
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bound from his personal knowledge to give the true 
version), nor because he dreaded to countenance 
Docetic or Ebionitic fancies (for he does not hesitate 
to insert the anecdote of the walking on the sea). 

The truth is that the plan of this Gospel would not 
allow him to mention it. The Synoptics represent 
Jesus as in great mental conflict and agony immedi- 
ately before his apprehension; in John there is 
throughout no conflict. Long before the last meal, 
Jesus has risen into a far higher atmosphere which 
cannot be troubled by vague fears of persecution, suf- 
ih and death. In the long discourses which pre- 
cede his final prayer (John xiv.-xvi.), Jesus comforts 
his disciples, and seeks to prevent them from being 
dismayed when the hour of trial comes; in the Syn- 
optic narrative, Jesus at a time subsequent to that of 
the Johannine discourses seeks the aid of his friends, 
and implores them to watch with him. In the former, 
Jesus speaks of the victory as already won, and the in- 
tervention of a strengthening angel becomes both use- 
less and distasteful to the writer. In short, here, as else- 
where, the Jesus of the Synoptics has the least possible 
resemblance (we might almost say has no resemblance) 
to the Jesus of the Johannine Gospel. With the 
thrice-repeated brief prayer of the former it 1s abso- 
lutely impossible to reconcile the mediatorial prayer in 
the latter (chap. xvii.). In this prayer Jesus says 
nothing of his own sufferings, while he speaks much of 
the sorrow of his disciples. 

And thus again, if we take the Synoptic account 
as having here a basis in historical fact, we are driven 
to the conclusion that the prayer in John xvii. 1s as 
unhistorical as the discourses which precede it. It 
is, therefore, unnecessary to draw out in greater 
detail other arguments in support of this proposition. 
Yet so glaring is the contradiction, that we cannot 
pass by in silence the contrast which it furnishes in 
its general spirit to that of the Jesus whom we see in 
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the Synoptic narratives. In John xvii. Jesus is the 
Ecclesiastical Redeemer, whose spiritual horizon is 
bounded by the circle of the faithful. As in the 
Epistle of John (1, v. 19), so here, the outer world 
lies all in wickedness, and for this world the Johan- 
nine Jesus asserts distinctly that he has no prayer to 
offer (xvii. 9). Others, it is true, yet remain to be 
called, but they are the sheep who are ready to hear 
his voice and who will believe on him through the 
word of his disciples (20). Of the loving care of a 
righteous Father, who sends his rain on the just and 
on the unjust, on the unthankful and the evil, we 
have here not the faintest indication. 

On the desperate attempt to identify the agony in 
the garden with the reply of Jesus (John xii. 23) to 
Philip and Andrew when they wish to introduce 
certain Greeks into his presence, it is surely needless 
to waste words. If the idea be correct, then the 
Synoptics were utterly deluded ; if the scene took 
place, as they record it, at night and after the last 
meal, how came John to place it in the open day and 
before that meal? The germ of the Johannine nar- 
rative may, perhaps, bé found in the Synoptic state- 
ment that Jesus for some little time foreknew his 
approaching sufferings ; and this idea may have sug- 
gested that complete conquest of the natural affec- 
tion of fear which marks the concluding discourses 
and prayer of the fourth Gospel. But the rejection 
of this hypothesis adds nothing to the historical 
value of either. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE CRUCIFIXION, RESURRECTION, AND 
ASCENSION OF JESUS. 


THE ARREST IN THE GARDEN. 


JESUS unquestionably fell, or was betrayed, into the 
hands of his enemies, and was by them, probably 
after much barbarous usage, put to death. Of the cir- 
cumstances attending his arrest, trial, and death, we 
have no harmonious or reasonably consistent accounts. 
A brief examination will show that almost every inci- 
dent is variously related, and that, as usual, there is a 
complete contradiction between the Synoptic and 
Johannine narratives. 

According to Matthew (xxvi. 47, &c.) Judas enters 
the garden, attended by “a great multitude with 
swords, and staves, from the chief priests and elders 
of the people,” these being, of course, all Jews. Then 
kissing Jesus, he points him out to those who would 
otherwise have been unable to distinguish him. 
Jesus receives his traitorous salute with the question, 
‘Friend, wherefore art thou come?”—an inquiry 
which might seem superfluous if he had already known 
by a superhuman prescience that he had come to 
betray him. The emissaries of the Sanhedrim then 
seize Jesus without any other incident and lead him 
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away. The account of Mark (xiv. 43) is almost ver- 
batim the same: but according to the third Gospel 
fae 47,) the kiss is apparently not given, for when 

udas approaches him Jesus asks him, not why he 
had come, but “ Betrayest thou the Son of Man with 
a kiss?” thus implying some foreknowledge of the 
reason of his coming. In John xviii. 2-5, Judas is 
a mere bystander or spectator : he neither kisses Jesus 
nor points him out, for as soon as his attendants 
enter the garden, Jesus himself advances and asks 
whom they seek. On their replying that they are sent 
to seize Jesus of Nazareth, Jesus answers, ‘“‘I am he ;” 
and his voice at once has such an effect on them that 
they all go backward and fall to the ground ; nor are 
they roused from their stupor or dismay until Jesus 
again tells them that he is the object of their search, 
and demands that his disciples should be allowed to 
go their way. Upon this they take courage, and, 
having bound Jesus, lead him away. 

It is scarcely worth while to notice the attempts 
made to reconcile these flagrant contradictions by the 
notion that when Judas entered the garden Jesus .ad- 
vanced and announced himself, as related in the > 
fourth Gospel, and that Judas then went up to him 
and kissed him. It is not to be supposed that Judas 
had any abstract love of giving traitorous kisses,— 
that it was an end with him, and not a means ; but if 
Jesus had already made himself known, if at his words 
the whole crowd is thrown prostrate, and if they are 
roused only by the second announcement which Jesus 
makes, then in going through the vain ceremony of a 
kiss Judas acts the part of a mere simpleton. Jesus 
was already known: what need was there of anything 
further? The truth is, that the two accounts cannot 
be reconciled: and the whole of our scrutiny has 
shown us that where the fourth Gospel contradicts 
the others it is always unhistorical. 

In fact, the fixed purpose of the Johannine narra- 
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tive comes out in glaring prominence throughout this 
part of the story. The Evangelist had described 
Jesus as long since saying that his death would be a 
voluntary sacrifice: it would be the death of the 
Good Shepherd, who was willing to lay down his life 
for the sheep ; and to prevent all chance of misappre- 
hension, it is added (John x. 18), ‘“‘ No man taketh it 
“from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power 
to lay it down, and I have power to take it again.” 
With these sayings the Synoptic narrative, which 
represents the captors as seizing Jesus at once without 
any announcement on his part, could not be made to 
fit ; and thus Jesus is described not only as anticipat- 
ing and rendering superfluous the betrayal of Judas, 
but as working a miracle by the mere sound of his 
voice; for that a miracle is wrought it is impossible 
to deny. If one or two men have, like Thomas of 
Canterbury and Coligny, made a momentary impres- 
sion on two or three assassins, no instances are on 
record in which a man, by uttering a few words, so 
dismays a whole multitude to whom he is unknown 
as to make them fall to the ground in utter dismay. 
Nay more, to bring the difficulty to a climax, the 
Johannine Gospel represents Judas as accompanied 
not merely by emissaries from the great Jewish council, 
but by a military band and a chiliarch, or captain 
of a thousand, who must clearly have formed part of 
the Roman garrison of the city ; and these men, who 
knew nothing and cared nothing about Jesus or any 
Messiah, are sent reeling backwards not less than the 
Jews. But in truth the Evangelist could not help 
himself. He had already represented the enemies of 
Jesus as on more than one occasion unable to seize 
him because his hour was not yet come; he had 
spoken of the officers of the chief priests returning 
baffled, with the excuse that no man ever spake like 
Jesus, (vil. 44, &c.); and he could not now describe 
the arrest as the ordinary capture of a suspected 
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person, which in the Synoptic Gospels it undoubtedly 
is. All that can be said is, that the germ of the 
Johannine idea is found in the assertion made by 
Matthew (xxvi. 53), ‘“Thinkest thou that I cannot 
now pray to my Father, and he shall presently give 
me more than twelve legions of angels?” It may be 
further noted (although historically the statement has 
not the least importance) that the fourth Gospel gives 
an impotent conclusion to the matter by seeing in 
the demand of Jesus for the free departure of his dis- 
ciples (xviii. 8) a fulfilment of the assertion made in his 
last prayer: ‘‘ Those that thou gavest me I have kept, 
and none of them is lost but the son of perdition.” 

The Johannine narrative of the betrayal is thus a 
fabrication to suit a particular purpose : the Synoptic 
account may be received as in substance true. 

As to the smiting of the high priest’s servant by 
one of the disciples of Jesus immediately after the 
arrest, all the Gospels are agreed: but Luke (xxii, 50) 
and John (xviii 10) alone specify that the ear cut off 
was the right ear, while the latter adds that it was 
Peter who smote him, and that the servant’s name 
was Malchus. It is, at the least, strange that the Synop- 
tics should not have coupled the name of Peter with 
so marked an-action; but there is nothing strange in 
the idea that a later writer might attach the name of 
a prominent and impetuous disciple to an anecdote 
which had hitherto floated about without one. From 
the third Gospel alone we receive the information 
that the servant was miraculously healed by Jesus,— 
clearly in one or other of two ways, for as all repre- 
sent the ear as “cut off” Jesus either fastened on the 
ear and made it adhere to the head, or created a 
new ear in the place of that which had been cut off. 
For the mere stanching of blood by his touch the 
servant would probably have felt no very deep grati- 
tude, nor, in all likelihood, would the Evangelist have 
cared to record an incident so trifling. 
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The statement in Luke xxii. 52, that the chief 
priests and elders came in person to seize Jesus, 
completes the list of contradictions in this narrative. 
In all the other accounts, only their emissaries enter 
the garden; but we have here, possibly, a mingling 
of two traditions,—one of which Luke followed him- 
self when he represents Jesus as uttering to the chief 
pee the words which Matthew (xxvi. 55) makes 

m speak to the multitudes, and the other, which led 
the fourth Evangelist to describe him as making the 
statement to Annas (xviii. 20). 

Of the incident of the young man, mentioned by 
Mark, who fled away naked, leaving his garment 
behind him, it is scarcely necessary to take any 
notice. The incident is so pointless that many have 
conjectured that the young man must have been the 
Evangelist himself,—a proposition which can neither be 
denied nor affirmed ; but why he should have thought 
it worth while to record the fact, it seems impossible 
to determine. It adds perhaps to the vividness of 
the narrative; and, like the incident of the people 
crowding about the door, &c. (ii. 2), it is Just one of 
those touches which a later writer might safely intro- 
- duce without fear of contradiction, the insertion being 
in each case utterly insignificant. The point of vital 
importance is the fact, if it be a fact, that at this 
juncture “ all the disciples forsook Jesus and fled.” 

If they fled, then the repeated forewarnings of Jesus 
throughout the fourth Gospel, as also his assurances 
that the battle was to be fought out by himself, and 
that after his seeming defeat he would rise in a few 
hours from the grave, were all thrown away upon 
them. Nay, more, as even according to the Synoptics 
he had laboured earnestly to convince them that the 
true Messiah must be a suffering Messiah who should 
fall into the hands of his enemies and suffer an igno- 
minious death, it is impossible that the disciples, if 
they attached ‘the slightest credit to his words, could 
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have been taken by surprize. To abandon him while 
they were not themselves in danger, was indeed 
dastardly. If they are not to be stigmatized as 
either cowards or fools, then not only is the whole 
Johannine narrative a fabrication, but the Synoptic 
writers must greatly exaggerate the distinctness with 
which Jesus anticipated and announced his future 
sufferings. If indeed the disciples had only heard 
some vague and passing remark that the Messiah 
might possibly be a suffering one, the mode being 
left unspecified, they might then be appalled at his 
sudden capture by the officers of the high priests, 
headed by one of their own number. 

If they did not flee, then the statement that they 
did is an untruth. | 

From this dilemma there is no escape: and one 
portion or other of the narrative is, therefore, unhis- 
torical. All that we need to add is, that the alleged 
behaviour of the Apostles, before they were convinced 
of the resurrection of Jesus, tallies well in the utter 
hopelessness of their depression with the statement 
that they abandoned their master in the garden. 


JESUS BEFORE. THE CHIEF PRIESTS. 


From the garden of Gethsemane Jesus was led 
away, it 1s said, into the presence of the chief priests 
and elders of the great council. But the Synoptics 
describe the scene as an examination before Caiaphas, 
while the fourth Gospel places the trial in the house 
of Annas. Yet, as it states that Annas sent him to 
Caiaphas,* some might be tempted to fancy that 

* We feel bound to enter here an emphatic protest against the 
disgraceful mistranslation, in the authorised English Version, of 
John xviii. 24. The words “dmréore:dev abrov 6 ’Avvas Sedeuévov,” 
do not and cannot mean ‘“‘ Now Annas had sent him bound,” &c. 


There is no conjunction zow, and an aorist cannot mark a definite 
time. Ifa hiatus is suspected, it may be indicated by an asterisk ; 
T 
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there were two examinations, one before Annas, the 
other before Caiaphas, were it not that John ascribes 
to the trial before Annas those incidents which the 
Synoptics attribute to the trial before Caiaphas, 

At once then, if we regard the fourth Gospel as on 
an equality with the other three, we should say that 
we do not know where this examination was held ; 
but it does not stand on a level with them. The . 
Gospel is throughout unhistorical, and we have seen 
that in the matter of the high priesthood the Evan- 
gelist was under the mistaken impression that the 
office was now a yearly one. Hence we are justified 
in concluding that the Johannine writer has trans- 
ferred to the house of Annas events which took 
place in that of Caiaphas. The result is a lame one, 
for on the examination in the fourth Gospel nothing 
is made to turn, and there is neither condemnation 
nor sentence; but the transference of incidents can 
scarcely be questioned. The denials of Peter in the 
Synoptics occur in the house of Caiaphas ; in John 
they are uttered in that of Annas. Why the Evan- 
gelist should take him first to Annas, “the father-in- 
law of Caiaphas,” and then afterwards (xviii. 14) 
mention Caiaphas as the giver of the fatal counsel that 
Jesus must be put to death, we are left to conjecture. 
If he gave the counsel, and if he really was high 
priest, Jesus must have been tried before him and not 
before Annas ; and thus again the Johannine version 
is set aside as unhistorical. 

But neither are the Synoptics agreed among them- 
selves. According to Matthew and Mark, Jesus is 
led from the garden straight to the council chamber 
where the members of the Sanhedrim are assembled 
although. it is night. There then follows a formal 
but to insert words and alter the force of a tense in order to get 
over a grave historical difficulty is sheer dishonesty. Perhaps not 
many passages could be pointed out which reflect greater discredit 


for wilful manipulation of the text on the part of translators 
than this one. 
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trial, with accusation, witnesses, condemnation, and 
sentence. In Luke (xxii. 54-63) Jesus during the 
night is guarded in the high priest’s house, and the 
council does not assemble before it is day (xxii. 66). 
This makes a difficulty with regard to the denials of 
Peter; for according to Matthew they take place 
while the trial of Jesus is going on or after it is 
ended ; though in Luke, indeed, they occur during the 
night and before the trial. If Jesus was arrested in 
the early hours of the night and the trial was not 
held till the following morning, the cocks must have 
crowed many times in the interval, and hence Jesus 
would be mistaken in saying that before the cock 
should crow Peter would thrice deny him. Further, 
if, as Luke says (xxii. 52), the members of the 
council went in person to arrest Jesus, it is not 
easy to see why, having done the less dignified thing, 
they should not proceed to act in their usual capacity 
as Judges simply because it was not yet day. There is, 
in fact, no reason whatever for delaying the trial ; and 
accordingly in the other Synoptics it is not delayed. 
It may be worth while once again to note, that even 
according to the Johannine version not more than 
about twenty years had passed away since Jesus in the 
temple astonished the doctors with his understanding 
and answers. How that incident bears upon his 
previous history and future career, we have seen 
.already (Chapter 11. p. 69). Of those who then 
heard Jesus put and answer questions, not a few 
must have been among the judges. Is it conceivably 
possible that they could have forgotten this circum- 
stance, and forgotten further, that he who at twelve 
years of age had astounded them by his wisdom, was 
one whose birth had been pointed out to all Jeru- 
salem by the appearance of a star and the coming of 
the Magi, that over his birth-place the heavenly 
host had been seen and heard singing Hallelujahs 
in the sky, and that miracles preceded and accom- 
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panied the birth of his forerunner the Baptist? 
And now that Jesus stood before them on a criminal 
charge, could they fail to remember that memor- 
able scene, when in the broad day and in the midst 
of the temple, Simeon, the aged, had foretold the 
coming sorrows which should pierce like a sword 
through the heart of his mother Mary? For all that 
we hear, these things might have happened in Spain 
or Thule. They have floated away like clouds scat- 
tered by the sun, and have passed out of mind as 
though they had never been. Is this either credible 
or possible ? 

On the evidence of the so-called false witnesses 
enough has perhaps been said already (Chapter iv. p. 
178) ; nor need we say much about the ill-treatment 
which Jesus is said to have undergone before this 
ecclesiastical tribunal. According to John the ill- 
usage came from a servant (xviii. 22); in Mark, some 
out of the whole number of those who had condemned 
him, 1.e. the judges, spit upon and revile Jesus (xiv. 
65); and in Matthew, there is nothing to distinguish 
those who thus disgrace themselves from the members 
of the council. In Luke, Jesus is ill-treated by his 
guards before the trial. 

We have thus a vague picture of some injurious 
treatment; but of the mode or the time we know 
nothing with certainty. 

The same, or greater, doubts hang over the denials . 
by Peter. In the Synoptics Peter alone follows 
Jesus at some distance to the high priest’s house ; in 
the fourth Gospel, the beloved disciple goes with him, 
and it is through his influence as a personal acquaint- 
ance that he is admitted. The various discrepancies 
in the rest of the story it would be tedious to trace 
out at length. It may suffice to say that in each 
Gospel the denial is said to be uttered thrice ; yet the 
circumstances so vary, that if the several accounts are 
to be regarded as trustworthy, Peter must have denied 
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his Master some seven or eight times. The narrative 
of the fourth Gospel implies in portions that the first 
denial took place in the house of Annas, the last two 
in the house of Caiaphas; yet verses 18, 25, chapter 
xvill., taken together, imply that all these belong to 
the same place, for in the former of these two verses 
we are told that as it was cold the servants had made 
a fire of coals, before which Peter and others stood 
warming themselves ; then in verse 24 we have the 
statement that Annas sent Jesus bound to Caiaphas, 
after which we are again informed that Peter stood 
and warmed himself, the conclusion being necessarily 
that it was at the fire before mentioned in the house 
of Annas. We are then told by (1) John (xviii. 17) 
that Peter, being questioned as soon as he entered by 
a damsel who kept the door, then and there denied 
Jesus; (2) by the Synoptics the first denial is in 
answer to a maiden as Peter sits in the court of the 
palace (Matthew xxvi. 69; Mark xiv. 66; Luke xxii. 
55); (3) in the fourth Gospel the second denial is 
made while Peter remains in the same position, and 
with this Luke (xxii. 58) agrees; but (4) Matthew 
(xxvi 71) and Mark (xiv. 68) place it after Peter's 
departure into the porch, and say that it was made 
before one person ; in John it is uttered before several ; 
(5) Matthew and Mark assign the third denial to the 
same spot with the second, 7.e. in the porch and be- 
fore many persons; in Luke and John, it is still by 
the fire, and the latter describes it as an answer to a 
person who was related to Malchus whom Peter had 
mutilated. The attempt to receive all these denials as 
true will, unless by an eclectic process we accept 
or reject details at our pleasure, have the disagreeable 
result of exhibiting not less than eight different 
denials. Hence we conclude that the details are all 
untrustworthy, although the fact of the denial can 
scarcely be questioned. That the word thrice used by 

Jesus, in reference to these denials, is to be taken 
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literally as denoting that number cannot be doubted ; 
in each Gospel the denials are numerically three, and 
the question thrice repeated, ‘Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me?” ur the supplement to the fourth 
Gospel, is clearly designed as a parallel to the thrice 
repeated offence. 

Finally, even the incident of the cock-crowing is 
variously reported. In one version the cock crows 
once, in the other twice. 


THE TRIAL BEFORE PILATE. 


The Synoptic narrative of the trial before Pilate 
may be regarded as in the main true. Each Gospel 
has indeed some inconsistencies and one or two cir- 
cumstances which appear very suspicious, but as usual 
it is the Johannine story which is most thoroughly in 
contradiction with the others. According to Matthew 
xxvii. 2, who is followed by Mark, Jesus is not bound 
until he is sent to Pilate; in John he is bound in the 
garden; in Luke he is apparently not bound at all. 
Again, in the fourth Gospel, xviii. 28, Jesus is led into 
the judgment hall, while his accusers remain outside, 
and thus at each stage of the trial Pilate has to pass 
from the prisoner to the Jews, who will not enter for 
fear of defilement before the passover meal, which 
the Synoptics describe as already eaten on the pre- 
ceding evening. But in the Synoptic account the 
judge, the accusers, and the prisoner, all stand in the 
same place, in the open air, where, according to Jose- 
phus, the judgment seat (or Bema) was placed. 

In Matthew xxvii. 11, Pilate begins the trial by 
asking Jesus whether he is the King of the Jews; 
and the charge of his accusers is made after this 
question is put. In John xviii. 29, Pilate asks, in the | 
first instance, the reason of his being brought before 
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him, and is curtly informed that if Jesus had not 
been a malefactor, he would not have been brought 
at all—an answer which we may safely say no Roman 
governor would be likely to put up with, and which 
would certainly have tended to defeat the purpose of 
the accusers. The reason why Pilate puts to Jesus 
(whom probably-he had never seen) this particular 
question comes out only in Luke, who (xxiii. 2) states 
that Jesus was charged with forbidding the payment of 
tribute to the Roman Cesar. 

If this charge was made, Pilate must necessarily 
have wished to know whether Jesus called himself 
King of the Jews as being a temporal potentate ; and 
as Jesus is sald to have answered the question in the 
affirmative, Pilate, construing the words in the only 
sense in which he could attach a meaning to them, 
must have concluded that Jesus designed to set his 
own authority in opposition to that of Tiberius. But 
if this be so, it 1s impossible to understand how Pilate 
Nar xxill. 4) could possibly tell the Jews without 
urther explanation from Jesus that he found no fault 
in him. In Matthew (xxvii. 11-17) and Mark (xv. 3) 
Jesus, after answering the first questions, keeps silence 
when accused by the Jews, and Pilate instead of pro- 
nouncing him guiltless is perplexed by his refusal to 
plead, and tries to deliver Jesus by suggesting that 
they should receive him instead of Barabbas as the 
criminal who should be set free at that feast. But 
even this step on Pilate’s part is in the Synoptic nar- 
rative not easily accounted for; though we may 
assume that he thought Jesus a victim of mere 
bigotry. But in the fourth Gospel, (xviii. 36) Jesus 
is made to state plainly that his Kingdom is not 
of this world, and that if it were, his servants would 
be fighting for him.* But here arises a difficulty of 
another kind. According to the Johannine narrative, 
Jesus was within the pretorium, while his accusers 


* The Evangelist, probably feeling that spiritual obligations and 
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stood outside ; who, then, reported to the Evangelist 
the conversation which passed privately between 
Jesus and Pilate? Surely not Pilate himself; and 
there is something very unpersuasive, and, to say the 
least, wholly unhistorical, in the idea that Jesus may, 
after his resurrection to the life which he had with the 
Father before the world was, have communicated 
verbally with the apostles, and reported his conver- 
sation with Pilate. 

The transfer of Jesus from Pilate to Herod Antipas, 
who is represented as being then in Jerusalem to keep 
the feast, is mentioned only in the third Gospel. 
The story briefly is, that Pilate sent him, on learning 
that Jesus as a Galilean belonged to Herod’s jurisdic- 
tion ; that Herod, on seeing him, strove by questions 
to induce him to work some miracle; and that, on the 
refusal of Jesus, the tetrarch and his officers disguised 
him in a gorgeous dress, and after mocking him, 
sent him back to Pilate, with whom Herod was now 
reconciled after some squabble. 

This is certainly not history. If Jesus belonged to 
Herod’s jurisdiction, then Herod should have been 
left to deal with him altogether ; but in truth this 
was not the case for offences which had been com- 
mitted in Judea as well as in Galilee. Hence Pilate 
had no right to transfer to another a duty which was 
strictly his own ; and surely Herod must have had a 
somewhat better notion of the nature of judicial pro- 
ceedings than to think that they were consistent with 
putting a prisoner into a ridiculous disguise, and dis- 
missing him after gross and ribald abuse. So, again, 
there is no reason why Jesus should refuse to answer 
a ruler to whose jurisdiction he is described as be- 
longing, and further we may ask how it was that 
convictions should have a more constraining power than merely 
temporal engagements, does not mention the desertion of Jesus by 
all the sroiist dear pag by saying that the beloved disciple introduced 
Peter into the high priest’s house, wishes, apparently, to keep that 
fact as much out of sight as possible. 
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this incident should be unknown to the other Syn- 
optics, and more especially to the author of the fourth 
Gospel, if he was the beloved disciple. 

If Luke stands alone in recording this episode, 
Matthew (xxvii. 19) has likewise another peculiar to 
himself in the message sent to Pilate by his wife, 
while he is still on the judgment seat. She, it seems, 
had dreamt a dream, and accordingly warns her hus- 
band to have nothing to do with that just man. 
Was then this dream designed for the liberation of 
Jesus? The credulity which generated and receives 
belief in useless half miracles, tending only to heighten 
tragedy, is a very familiar fact to us; but certainly 
its marks do not accredit a narrative. 

In like manner Matthew alone of the Evangelists 
goes on to relate a piece of conduct which is inexpli- 
cable in a Roman governor. Pilate (he says), seeing 
that all his efforts to rescue Jesus were useless, calls 
for water, and, going through a symbolical ceremony 
which was not Roman, and which for a Roman would 
have neither force nor meaning, solemnly pronounces 
wholly innocent a person whom he immediately pro- 
ceeds to scourge, and then delivers over to suffer 
crucifixion, a penalty which could be inflicted only 
by Roman officers. Whatever may have been Pilate’s 
shortcomings, and however much he may have feared 
the transmission to Rome of hostile reports concern- 
ing him, it seems impossible to believe that a 
Roman governor could pour such complete contempt 
on Roman judicial processes. Verres was indubitably 
a worse man than Pilate, and Cicero brings against 
him some astounding charges of cruelty and injustice ; 
but then Verres, like Appius Claudius in the legend 
of Virginia, or like Henry VIII. of England, con- 
tented himself with wresting the forms of justice to 
his own purposes, and professed to regard as guilty 
persons whom he knew to be guiltless. Pilate does 
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the reverse, and sentences to an ignominious death a 
man whom in the same breath he describes as wholly 
innocent and righteous. The incident is impossible. 

And here we may note that while in Matthew xxvii. 
26, actual scourging is inflicted, in Luke (xxiii. 22) 
Pilate is represented as saying that he will scourge 
Jesus and then let him go, and thus the scourging 1s 
not inflicted, because the people insist on the cruci- 
fixion. In John, Pilate scourges not as a preliminary 
to crucifixion, but in the hope that by exhibiting him 
after scourging in the purple robe and with the 
thorny crown on his head he may excite the pity of 
the multitude, and so defeat the schemes of his 
accusers : and in this also Pilate fails. 

Thus we have before us already two instances in 
which Jesus is disguised in a dress which was not 
his own,—the first being the gorgeous robe put 
round him by Herod and his officers, and the second 
the purple robe which, according to the fourth 
Gospel (xix. 2), the soldiers put upon him before the 
ending of the trial. To these must be added, there- 
fore, as a third instance, the disguising which Matthew 
xxvil, 28 and Mark xv. 17, place after, the sentence of 
condemnation is passed. In the last two instances we 
have specified not merely the purple robe, but the 
crown of thorns and the reed sceptre. But as it is 
not to be supposed that all these incidents were thus 
exactly repeated, the conclusion is that the Gospel 
accounts are here, as elsewhere, contradictory, and that 
the Johannine version is worthless, though there 
was probably some unseemly treatment, of the nature 
of which we have not sufficient historical evidence. 

Hence it is not worth while to examine the final 
statement of the fourth Gospel, that Pilate when he 
found himself unable to deliver Jesus relieved him- 
self by asking the Jews derisively whether he should 
crucify their King, and on hearing from the Jews an 
expression of loyal devotion to Cesar, which must 
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have been to him at least as unexpected as it was 
welcome, gave Jesus over to their will. 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 


The innumerable instances in which the fourth 
Gospel is at variance with the Synoptic narratives 
must surely have convinced the reader that that 
Gospel was written by one who lived in a very 
different condition of thought and society from the 
compilers of the Synoptic accounts. They have, in 
details, next to nothing in common : and we feel, there- 
fore, no surprize when we find that in the fourth 
Gospel (xix. 17) Jesus bears his cross himself to the 
place of execution, whereas the Synoptics (Matt. 
xxvii. 32; Mark xv. 21; Luke xxiii. 26) tell us that 
it was carried by one Simon, a Jew from Cyrene, 
who was compelled to perform that office. 

The precise mode in which crucifixion was carried 
out is a matter of controversy. Probably the practice 
was not invariable, and hence we cannot determine 
with certainty whether the feet as well as the hands 
of Jesus were nailed to the Cross. The matter has 
been fiercely contested by disputants both on the 
orthodox and rationalizing sides, the former insisting 
on the fact as proving that the ability of Jesus to 
walk after the resurrection was supernatural, the latter 
as strongly denying it, because, if the feet were un- 
wounded, there was nothing wonderful in his power 
of motion and thus the way appeared more open for 
denying also the reality of his death. It is purely a 
question of evidence. Now in the fourth Gospel (xx. 
20) when Jesus appears to the disciples, he shows them 
his hands and his side, clearly to point out the marks - 
of the wounds, but nothing is said of the feet. But, 
as we have seen, no statement of the fourth Gospel 
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can of itself carry the smallest weight ; and in Luke 
xxiv. 39, the risen Jesus invites the disciples to handle 
his hands and his feet, thus indicating that in Luke’s 
belief both hands and feet had been wounded. We 
might thus be disposed to accept the Synoptic ac- 
count as historical, were it not that we are referred to 
a Psalm (xxii. 16) in which a piercing of hands and 
feet is spoken of, but where nothing is said about 
nailing, and where certainly no reference exists to 
the subject of crucifixion; and therefore, knowing the 
peculiar method of interpreting Old Testament passages 
adopted by the Evangelists, we may very reasonably - 
suspect that this piece of detail was suggested by the 
wording of this Pealm, which has likewise supplied in 
all probability very many other incidents in this closing 
scene. 

According to! Matthew xxvii. 33, the soldiers who 
led Jesus had no sooner reached Golgotha than the: 
offered him a beverage of vinegar and gall, hich 
he tasted, but. refused to drink. In Mark xv. 23, the 
drink offered at the same time is wine mingled with 
myrrh, a totally different compound. Here, again, 
we are referred back to Psalm lxix. 21, where it is 
said, “They gave me gall to eat, and in my thirst 
they gave me vinegar to drmk ; ” and at once we see 
that the phrase may have suggested the whole scene, 
and must have suggested some of its features, for the 
Psalm speaks of eating gall, and this part of it was 
certainly not fulfilled. Thus we cannot tell whether in 
the wine and myrrh of Mark we have a piece of histori- 
cal detail, or whether, having the narrative of Matthew 
before him, and conscious of its improbability, the 
writer substituted another drink to give the narrative 
a more plausible colouring. 

This, however, is not the only instance in which a 
drink is said to have been offered to Jesus. In Mat- 
thew xxvii. 48. when Jesus utters the cry, “ Eh, Eh, 
Lama Sabachthani,” some of the bystanders, prompted 
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by a kindly feeling, put a sponge filled with vinegar 
to his lips, while others seek to prevent them. In 
Mark xv. 36, the person who at this juncture offers 
the vinegar does so, not from sympathy, but in 
derision. In Luke xxiii. 36, the only occasion on 
which any drink is presented to Jesus is after the 
crucifixion when the soldiers, mocking him, offer him 
vinegar (doubtless the posca, or vinegar and water, 
commonly given to Roman soldiers). In John. xix. 
29. vinegar is offered to Jesus, but the circumstances 
are wholly different. It is presented not on his des- 
pairing cry, “My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” but when Jesus, apparently with the 
express purpose of fulfilling a prophecy, exclaims, 
“ T thirst.” 

These contradictions are irreconcilable, and the 
Johannine narrative, as usual, must at once be set 
aside. Hence, even if we accept the offering of some 
kind of liquor to Jesus at some time or other as an 
historical fact, we can advance to nothing more definite: 
and can have no confidence but that the narrators state 
it, not because they know it to have so happened his- 
torically, but because they feel that it must have so 
happened in order to fulfil what was in their eyes a 
Messianic prophecy. 

The inconsistencies in reference to the vinegar or 
wine bring us to other and more important contra- 
dictions relating to the sayings of Jesus upon the 
cross. According to Matthew (xxvii. 50), and Mark 
(xv. 37), Jesus yielded up the ghost merely after 
uttering a loud cry; in Luke (xxii. 46) the story is 
made more pious and touching by the exclamation, 
‘‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” In 
John xix. 30, his last words are as usual mysterious : 
“Tt is finished.” Here, again, the contradictions are 
irreconcilable ; nor is it of the least avail to gather up 
all the exclamations in all the Gospels, and make 
them up into seven, or any other number, because it 
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is impossible that more than one set of words can be 
the last words uttered by a dying person. 

Hence we cannot tell which of these exclamations, 
or whether any of them, were really uttered by Jesus. 
The beautiful words given by Luke, “ Father, forgive 
them,” &c., may have been suggested by the expression 
of Isaiah liii. 12, that “he was numbered with the 
transgressors, and made intercession for them.” 

That two other prisoners were crucified with Jesus 
is asserted in all the Gospels ; but here their agree- 
mentends. In Matthew(xxvii. 38), and Mark (xv. 27), 
they are robbers; and the latter Evangelist, as if 
wishing to make even this circumstance suspicious, 
adds that thus the prophecy respecting the number- 
ing with the transgressors was literally fulfilled. 
According to Luke one of these prisoners (both of whom 
revile Jesus in Matthew and Mark), not only does 
not revile but points out to his fellow sufferer that 
Jesus is wholly guiltless, and then turning to Jesus 
he beseeches him to remember him when he comes 
into his kingdom, and receives from him the assurance 
that he should that day be with him in Paradise. 
Here, then, at a time when all the disciples of Jesus 
are described as smitten with overpowering dismay, 
a criminal, styled a robber, in the agonies of death, is 
enabled to apprehend the idea of a suffering Messiah 
and a purely spiritual kingdom. What is this but 
a pathetic fabrication? Not one of the disciples had 
thus far risen to this high spiritual level: not one of 
them, if the narrative of the Acts is to be trusted, 
reached it for many weeks subsequent to the crucifixion. 
~ Hence the assertion has been hazarded that this was 
no common criminal, but had probably been numbered 
among the seventy disciples! It must, however, be 
noticed, that of the behaviour of these men John says 
nothing ; in Matthew and Mark they simply revile 
Jesus ; in Luke alone does one of them recognize his 
real character. The silence of John may, perhaps, be 
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imputed to ignorance ; the account of Luke may be 
not unfairly ascribed to the natural growth of tradi- 
tion, which sought to find throughout the whole scene 
parallels to the favourable testimony borne to Jesus 
both by Pilate and by the Roman centurion who, as 
soon as Jesus died, exclaimed, according to one 
account (Luke xxi. 47), truly this was a righteous 
man; and according to another (Matt. xxvii. 54, 
Mark xv. 39) that he was the Son of God. 

The title put up over the cross of Jesus is perhaps 
historical ; that it was inscribed in three languages 
(John xix. 20) is more questionable. We are not 
justified in accepting this as fact on the strength of 
a statement in the fourth Gospel. 

So, again, with the division of the garments worn 
by Jesus, we are at a loss to determine how far the 
account is historical, and how far the details owe 
their origin to interpretations of supposed Messianic 
prophecies. That the clothes of prisoners were a 
perquisite of the executioners is not to be disputed ; 
but in Matthew xxvii. 35, Mark xv. 24, and Luke 
xxiii, 34, the soldiers are described as casting lots 
for all his garments; and Mark is careful to add that 
they did so in order to know what every man should 
take, no room being thus left for any exceptions. 
In John xix. 23, we have a wholly different story. 
Far from casting lots for all the clothes, they do so 
only for one; and whereas the Synoptic narratives 
imply that the number of soldiers was considerable, 
the Johannine version limits them to four men, who 
divide the rest of his raiment into four portions, and 
then, not knowing how to deal with one garment, 
agree to cast lots for it. With the incident the 
Evangelist also invents the reason, that this garment 
was a seamless robe, woven from the top throughout. 
The many proofs we have of this writer's easy faith, 
justify us in tracing the account to a literal inter- 
pretation of the passage (Psalm xxii. 18), ‘“ They 
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parted my garments aniong them, and for my vesture 
they did cast lots.” Want of acquaintance with the 
system of Hebrew parallelism led the Evangelist to 
distinguish between the garments and the vesture ; 
and his narrative of alleged facts is the result of his 
mistake. We saw the same error with the ass and 
the colt. 

Of the conduct of the spectators we are left in the 
same uncertainty. In Matthew (xxvii. 39-41), and 
Mark (xv. 29, &c.), the passers-by revile Jesus, and 
the chief priests, scribes, and soldiers, mock him in 
like manner. To these details Luke xxiii. 35 adds, 
that he was also insulted by the elders; but on this 
whole topic the fourth Gospel is silent. 

That his enemies may have made a mock of the 
dying agonies of Jesus is quite possible and even 
likely ; but as we cannot deny the fact, so neither 
can we affirm it. All that can be said is, that they 
could not have said many of the things which are put 
into their mouth. The words which they are made 
to utter are taken straight from Psalm xxii, in 
which they are said to be uttered by the ungodly. 
The very gestures are borrowed. From writers so very 
inaccurate the whole imputation is incredible. The 
scribes and Pharisees -certainly did not professedly 
range themselves. among the enemies of God, and 
they were not likely to make use of language which 
would infallibly give the impression that they did so 
account themselves. Hence the words which the 
Psalmist ascribes to the blasphemers are just the 
very last words which they, being perfectly acquainted 
with the Psalm, would have used. If for a moment 
we try to imagine the chief priests and Sanhedrim as. 
deliberately adopting the ribaldry of profane scoffers, 
the ludicrous absurdity of the scene is at once forced 
upon us: and we see clearly that the Pharisees are 
made to speak not as they would have spoken in real 
life, but as the Christian legend of a later day required 
that they should speak. 
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According to Matthew (xxvi. 56) and Mark aa 50) 
it would not appear that any of the Apostles were 
witnesses of the crucifixion. Some Galilean women 
only are mentioned, and among these they name 
Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James and 
Joses, and the mother of the sons of Zebedee, who 
may be the same as Salome. In Luke (xxiii. 49) we 
are told that he was followed by all who knew hin, 
and in this number the Apostles would certainly be 
included. The tales are discordant ; and here, as 
elsewhere, we find the fourth Gospel at variance with 
all the others. In this version we find the beloved 
disciple present, with the mother of Jesus himself, at 
the foot of the cross (the other women present being 
Mary Magdalene and the wife of Cleopas). Thus, 
not only the persons vary, but the positions in which 
they stand are different. In the Synoptics they 
remain afar off ; in John Jesus looks down on the 
beloved disciple standing near him, and commends 
his mother to his care. Of this striking incident it 
is strange indeed that the Synoptics should know 
nothing. If they had heard of it, is it possible that 
they could pass by in silence the farewell charge of 
Jesus respecting his mother, whose heart was pierced 
through with the sword of her son’s agony? So 
again, as we read the plain statement that from this 
hour the beloved disciple took Mary to his own home, 
we may ask not merely why the Synoptics should not 
record the fact, but why the writer of the Acts of the 
Apostles should record quite a different fact? In 
Acts i. 12-14, she is spoken of not as dwelling in the 
house of John, but as forming one in the assembly of 
the twelve Apostles and the other disciples. 

The exclamation of despair uttered by Jesus on the 
cross introduces us to theological difficulties on which 
we may touch lightly. Psychically, it has seemed 
strange to many that Jesus should be thus over- 
whelmed by sufferings certainly not so severe as many 
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which have been bravely borne by not the most noble 
or heroic of mankind ; and hence. the incident has 
been generally accounted for on the ground that Jesus 
was now bearing the whole burden of the world’s ini- 
quity from the first sin committed to the last, and that 
the pressure of this burden was intensified by the fact 
that God had at this moment forsaken him. We may 
reasonably ask the meaning of the phrase. If Jesus 
was indeéd the Eternal Logos or Word, rae from 
the beginning with God, and ee himself God, how 
could God forsake him? If his human nature was 
forsaken, then it is not true to say, as the second 
Article of the Church of England says, that in the 
womb of the Virgin two whole and perfect natures, 
the Godhead and manhood, were joined together in 
one person never to be divided ; for if they were not — 
divided at the moment when Jesus uttered this cry, 
then it was not forsaken. If, on the other hand, he 
felt himself forsaken in his divine nature, then God 
the Son was separated from God the Father. To say 
that he felt forsaken in. his compcund nature as God 
and man, is again to talk nonsense, for that compound 
nature involves the idea of the inseparableness of the 
Godhead and manhood in his person. 

Regarding the subject historically, we need only 
say that this incident is absent not only from the 
fourth but also from the third Gospel; that it 
cannot possibly have been the last, and at the same 
time not the last, exclamation uttered by Jesus on 
the Cross ; and that the narrative becomes still more 
suspicious when we note that the expression is 
merely a quotation from that Psalm (xxii.) which, as 
we have already seen, probably supplied a great part 
of the imagery of the crucifixion. 

When no two narratives of the crucifixion agree, we 
cannot be surprized to find the notes of time contradic- 
tory. - According to Matthew and Mark, Jesus gave 
up the ghost about the ninth hour (3 p.m.), the 
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darkness having been on the land since noon, while 
Mark states definitely that Jesus was crucified about 
the third hour (9 a.m.) In the fourth Gospel Pilate 
at midday is sitting in judgment at the trial of Jesus, 
who, according to Mark, had now been three hours on 
the Cross. Yet more, if Mark is right in the state- 
ment of time, it is not easy to see how the rest of his 
narrative, or that of Luke can stand ; for in Luke, as 
we have seen (xxii. 66), the Sanhedrim is not assem- 
bled until the morning following the evening on 
which Jesus was arrested, and how between, let us 
say, the hours of 5 and 9 a.m., there would be time 
for the examination before the Sanhedrim, for the 
transfer of Jesus from the great council to the pre- 
torium of Pilate, and thence to the house where Herod 
was staying, as well as for the return from Herod to 
the Roman judgment hall, and lastly for the journey 
thence to Golgotha, it is hard (we may very fairly 
say, impossible) to conceive. 

In the narrative of the crucifixion then, regarded 
as a whole, we have a number of possible and many 
likely incidents ; but about none can we speak with 
that certainty which we feel about the events of any 
well authenticated history. Our knowledge is con- 
fined to the fact, that “Jesus was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate.” 


THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF JESUS. 


Many marvels are said to have accompanied and 
followed the crucifixion and death of Jesus. But 
here as elsewhere, the Johannine Gospel is utterly 
opposed to the Synoptic narratives ; the writer appa- 
rently knows nothing of all these prodigies, at least 
he has not cared to notice them. In Mark (xv. 33) with 
whom Luke agrees, we are told that from the sixth 
- to the ninth hour, there was a thick darkness over 
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all the land, and (38) that when Jesus gave up the 
ghost the veil of the temple was rent in twain from 
the top to the bottom; but no physical cause is 
assigned for this phenomenon. In Matthew xxvii. 51, 
we are told further that, as Jesus died, not only was 
the temple veil rent, but the earth quaked, and rent 
the rocks and opened the graves. Out of these 
opened graves ‘many bodies of the saints which 
slept arose, and came out of the graves after his 
resurrection, and went into the holy city and appeared 
unto many.” 

_ It will be enough if we range in their order the 
propositions which are involved in this astounding 
passage. 

In the first place, the darkness was not the result 
of an ordinary eclipse which (as was known to Thu- 
cydides (ii. 28) four hundred years before), can take 
place only at the new moon; yet the Gospel of Nico- 
demus absurdly attributes to the Jews the opinion 
that this darkness occurring at the Paschal full moon 
was an ordinary event. But an incident so marked as 
the enveloping of a whole land in darkness must have 
made a profound impression, must have been also duly 
recorded. Hence much toil has been bestowed on 
verifying this extraordinary incident; but nothing 
better has been obtained than an extract in Eusebius 
from Phlegon, which at most fixes only the Olympiad, 
i.¢., brings the event within a limit of four years. 
The attempt to corroborate the narrative by reference 
to eclipses which took place at the death of Cesar 
or Romulus is mere folly. As for Romulus, we might 
as well bring forward an eclipse at the death of Her- 
cules, or on the chaining up of Prometheus; and at 
the death of Cesar, not only did the sun, according 
to Virgil, grow pale, but the Alps were shaken to 
their base—events which we know did not take 
place. The truth of one statement cannot be proved 
by bringing forward another which is false. The 
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comparison is forced on us that as all nature is de- 
scribed as agitated when Cesar falls, so also in the 
Gospels it mourns when the Messiah dies. 

Matthew, it is true, has supplied in the earthquake 
a force quite adequate to the rending of a veil: but 
even orthodox commentators have admitted that an 
earthquake which rent asunder a flexible substance 
like a curtain, would most assuredly have thrown 
down no small part of the solid building. How 
much more if it even rent the solid rocks? But no 
one pretends that the temple was then overthrown. 
At once, then, the whole account must be dismissed 
as unhistorical. At the same time we may add that, 
if this incident did take place, it must have been 
constantly referred to by the Apostles as among the 
strongest proofs of the Messiahship of Jesus. In 
point of fact, if the narrative of the Acts is at all to 
be credited, it was clean forgotten ; and although the 
Epistle to the Hebrews draws a pointed inference 
from the temple veil in reference to the priesthood 
of Jesus, it says not one word about its being rent 
when that High Priest offered up his one great 
sacrifice. 

The resurrection of the Saints from the opened 
graves is found only in the first Gospel; and as we 
have already seen that the narratives of the raising, 
not only of Lazarus, but also of the daughter of 
Jairus and of the widow’s son at Nain, are unhisto- 
rical, not less feeble is the support for this pre-eminent 
marvel, After reaching this conclusion, we may ask 
further the purpose of such a prodigy. If they 
awoke to consciousness as soon as Jesus died—i.¢., 
if they rose on the Friday evening, but did not go 
into Jerusalem till the following week, ‘‘after his 
resurrection,” where were they in the interval? and 
again to what life were they raised} When Lazarus 
and the centurion’s daughter are raised, they need 
food and they receive it ; they return, in short, to the 
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ordinary conditions of human life. In this case, these 
risen Saints must have needed hospitality: if they 
did not need it, they were mere phantasms, or in other 
words, this was not a resurrection of dead persons at 
all. Finally, we may ask, what became of this large 
body of men who had returned to life from the dead ? 

An answer is scarcely needed. The tale is a mere 
legend, which has grown up from that association of 
ideas which linked the image of the Messiah with 
the notion of a resurrection of the just. 

It is perhaps scarcely worth while to remark that 
Luke, by making Jesus expire after commending his 
spirit into his Father’s hands, supplies an adequate 
reason for the exclamation of the centurion, 
“Certainly this was a righteous man” (xxiii. 47), 
while Mark represents him as saying that Jesus was 
the son of God, merely because he cried out with a 
loud voice immediately before his death (xv. 39). 
Hence we might be disposed to accept the account 
of Luke as more credible, if the details of the narra- 
tive had not been already shown to be untrustworthy, 
and if the Evangelist had not represented all the 
spectators as returning to Jerusalem weeping and 
beating their breasts—a fact of which we have else- 
where not the faintest trace, and which may be traced 
to the Christian sentiment of a later generation. 

Neither is it necessary to dwell long on the spear 
wound in the side of Jesus. It is recorded only in 
the fourth Gospel, and may therefore without ado 
be justly neglected. But the passage which relates 
it is ambiguous. We do not know whether the 
weapon used was the light javelin or the heavy 
spear, and the word used (tvvge) may denote either a 
mere scratch or a mortal wound. From the later 
passage, however, where Jesus is described as bidding 
Thomas thrust his hand into his side, it would seem 
to have made a large opening. Nor does the word 
translated side determine whether the wound was 
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inflicted in a vital part; and all that medical 
science attests is the fact that if the lance pierced the 
body within a few minutes after death, while the 
blood is still fluid, blood would have flowed without 
water; if at a later time nothing would have flowed, 
but in no case would blood and water have been 
‘ind out. Finally, we have here one of : those 

essianic interpretations of prophecy which, in every 
case, lead us away from the region of fact to that of 
fiction. The passage in Zechariah (xii. 10), is a mere 
figure or metaphor, which is here resolved into a 
visible incident. 

The accounts'of the burial place of Jesus are scarcely 
more harmonious. According to Matthew (xxvii. 57), 
a rich man named Joseph, of Arimathea, went alone 
to Pilate, who gave an order that the body should be 
delivered to him. Joseph then wrapped the body in 
a clean linen cloth, and having laid it in his own new 
tomb hewn out of the solid rock, rolled a great stone 
to the door and departed. Here then we see that 
the strength of one man suffices apparently to move 
the stone. The account of Mark xv. 42, and Luke 
xxiii. 50, is much the same, the act of Joseph being 
described by Mark as a bold one. In the fourth 
Gospel we have, as usual, a very different version. 
Far from going boldly, Joseph, “for fear of the Jews,” 
xix. 38, goes secretly, and after he receives the body 
he is joined by Nicodemus, who brings about a 
hundred weight of myrrh and aloes, and helps him 
to wrap the body in linen clothes and to place it in 
a sepulchre never yet used, in a garden. 

The Johannine narrative may be soon dismissed. 
We have seen already that the conversation with 
Nicodemus (Chapter iv. p. 159) is unhistorical, and 
that Nicodemus himself is a questionable person ; hence 
the introduction of his name must inspire suspicion of 
the story as a fiction. In the, other Gospels there is 
no actual embalming, although there is an intention 
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to embalm the body. In Luke xxui. 56, xxiv. 1, the 
women set about preparing spices on their return 
from the grave; in Mark xvi. 1, they do not buy the 
spices until the Sabbath is ended. Matthew alone 
has no reference to an embalming, and in this 
Gospel we have manifestly the earliest form of a 
legend which grew up while it was still remembered 
that the embalming of the body of Jesus really 
preceded his death, when the woman at Bethany 
‘‘ anointed his body for the burial.” 

As to the grave itself, according to the Synoptics, 
it is the property of Joseph, who had constructed it 
for himself, and in it lays the body with all delibera- 
tion. In the fourth Gospel we have a garden of 
which the other narratives make no mention, and the 
sepulchre is not stated to be the property of Joseph, 
but is chosen simply from its proximity, and because 
the- immediate approach of the Sabbath rendered 
urgent haste necessary (xix. 42). 

The inconsistencies of the Johannine story are as 
complete as usual; and in the narrative of the death 
and burial of Jesus, the synoptic gospels are scarcely 
more trustworthy. 


THE WATCH AT THE GRAVE OF JESUS. 


According to a story given only in the first Gospel 
alee 62) the chief priests and Pharisees went to 

ilate and informed him that Jesus the deceiver had 
announced that after three days he would rise again 
from the dead. They demanded, accordingly, that the 
sepulchre should be made sure till the third day, lest 
the disciples should come by night and steal the body, 
and say to the people, He is risen from the dead, and 
thus the last error would be worse than the first. 
Pilate, without further,comment, says, ‘‘ You have a 
watch ; go and make it as sure as you can.” The 
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guards, thus placed, were astonished on the following 
morning at seeing an angel of the Lord descend from 
heaven and roll back the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre. This sight made them shake and become 
as dead men. The angel then told the two Marys, 
who had come to the sepulchre, to go and announce 
to the disciples that Jesus was going before them 
into Galilee. As they depart on this errand, some of 
the watch, getting the better of their terror, go into 
the city and show the chief priests all the things that 
were done. Upon this the chief priests assemble the 
Sanhedrim, and after taking solemn counsel together, 
bribe the soldiers to say that the disciples came 
by night and stole the body away while they slept, 
promising that if the matter should come to the 
governors ears, they would persuade Pilate and 
secure the guards against al] punishment. 

Of this notable tale the other Gospels know 
nothing. Let us see the several propositions stated 
or implied in it. 

(1.) It asserts that the Jewish Sanhedrim had a 
perfect knowledge that Jesus had foretold his resur- 
rection from the dead on the third day. But accord- 
ing to Matthew and the other Synoptic Evangelists, 
Jesus had not announced either his Messiahship or 
his sufferings, death, and resurrection even to the 
disciples until a very late period in his ministry, and 
it is expressly stated that they did not in the least 
understand the meaning of his words, when he spoke 
of these coming events. Thus we have the astounding 
phenomenon that the enemies of Jesus are perfectly 
acquainted with the meaning of expressions used by 
him which his Apostles altogether failed to under- 
stand. But if so, whence did they derive their know- 
ledge? Surely not from inspiration or intuition : 
and if not from Jesus himself, then also surely not 
from the disciples, who, if the Gospel narratives 
deserve any credit, never expected any resurrection, 
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(2.) We infer, further, that the fears of the two 
Marys, whose one perplexity is as to the weight of 
the stone before the sepulchre, are quite ill di 
for if the soldiers were faithful to their trust, they 
would not have allowed the women to touch the 
stone, and if they were ready to connive at this, they 
were quite able to remove it for them. Joseph of 
Arimatheza, it would seem, was able to move it him- 
self. | 

(3.) The story also implies that the guards believed 
in the power of the Sanhedrim to persuade Pilate not 
to punish soldiers who had committed the grave 
military offence of sleeping on their post. But every 
Roman soldier in Jerusalem must have been perfectly 
aware that the Sanhedrim and the governor lived in 
a state of chronic and cordial enmity, and would have — 
set a very low price on the intercessory. powers of 
Scribes and Pharisees, for an offence all but unpardon- 
able. 

(4.) But (the most astonishing circumstance of all) 
the story asserts that the priests and scribes believe 
the report of the guards. Being up to that moment 
convinced that Jesus was a deceiver, and that the 
predictions of his resurrection were mere falsehoods, 
they now believe at once that he has actually risen 
from the dead. This is more than Midsummer mad- 
ness. Unless they were all bereft of their senses 
(and the history of Acts, if at all trustworthy, does 
not exhibit them in quite so poor a light) they must 
in their turn have charged the soldiers with wilful 
and impudent lying, and have instantly informed 
Pilate of their infamous breach of trust. Their con- 
clusion must inevitably have been that the guard had 
allowed the body to be stolen, and that the story 
about the angel was simply a lie with a circumstance, 
Instead of this, the whole Sanhedrim, after solemn 
debate, agree to bribe the soldiers, as convinced 
of the perfect truth of their story, and as only 
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anxious to keep up the idea that a man was still dead 
whom they thoroughly well knew to be alive, forget- 
ting altogether that God alone could have raised him. 
Who can have a right to bid us believe such ab- 
surdities, from an anonymous writer, of unknown 
date ? | 

(5.) It further implies that these things did not 
come to the governor's ears. The reader may judge 
for himself of the likelihood of Pilate’s remaining 
ignorant that a prisoner whom he had crucified a few 
hours before, was again alive, and that a college of 
seventy men had, in solemn conclave, bribed his guards 
to cheat him with a preconcerted story. The reader 
may further judge whether, on learning this, Pilate 
would have been inclined to deal more gently with 
the soldiers, or whether these circumstances would 
have placed his relations with the Sanhedrim on a 
more friendly footing.* 

The Evangelist himself supplies the clue to the 
growth of this strange fiction, when he tells us that 
a certain saying connected with this tale was com- 
monly reported among the Jews down to his day. 
‘This saying was that the disciples of Jesus had stolen 
away his body ; but this very saying implies clearly 
that no guard was set, that no guard saw an angel, 
or returned to announce the resurrection, or. was | 
bribed by the great council. It implies, further, a 
thorough disbelief in the fact of the resurrection, 
whereas the narrative of Matthew is based on an 
absolute belief. The legend is thus traced unmis- 
takably to a Christian source; and the details are 
just those which would suggest themselves to believers 
fervent in their faith and wholly innocent of all dis- 
crimination of character. 

In this narrative we have, beyond all doubt, a tale 
which could not have grown up for a considerable 
time after the period of which it, professes to speak ; 


* See further, Commentators and Hierophants, Part II. pp. 33-42, 
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and hence it is unnecessary to impute any wilful false- 
hood to those who helped to give it shape. Dr Ti- 
schendorf, in his recent tract, ‘‘ When were our Gospels 
written ?” would have us believe that the Gospels are 
all of them the work of eye-witnesses ; let us grant 
that he has proved his point, and the result is that 
Matthew was a wilful cheat and a conscious liar. But 
we think better of the Christians of the first century, 
and we accept neither the arguments of Dr Tischen- - 
dorf nor his inferences. 


THE RESURRECTION. 


The narratives of the Resurrection exhibit, if pos- 
sible, even greater inconsistencies and contradictions 
than those which have preceded them. 

In Matthew (xxvi. 1, &c.) we read that Mary 
Magdalene and the other Mary (7. ¢, two women) 
came to the sepulchre, as the day began to dawn, that 
there was an earthquake, and that the angel (one 
angel) of the Lord came down, and, rolling away the 
stone from the door of the sepulchre, sat upon it, and, 
bidding the women not to be afraid, told them that 
Jesus was risen, and that his disciples should see him 
in Galilee, whither he had preceded them ; that as 
they depart on this errand, Jesus himself appears to 
them, and tells them just what the angel had said to 
them a few minutes before, thus making the appa- 
rition and message of the angel quite superfluous. 

In Mark (xvi.) three women, Mary Magdalene, 
Mary the mother of James, and Salome, come to the 
sepulchre, for the purpose of anointing the body of 
Jesus, after the sun had risen. As in Matthew, they 
are at a loss to know how they shall remove the stone 
from the door; but when they reach the spot, instead of 
seeing an angel sitting on the stone, they simply see 
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it rolled on one side, and it is only when they enter 
the sepulchre (which the women in Matthew do not 
enter) that they see a young man sitting on the right 
side and clothed in a long white garment, who gives 
them the same message which the angel gives to the 
two Marys in the first Gospel. Then, at verse 9, 
the story seems to begin afresh by stating that the 
risen Jesus appeared first to Mary Magdalene, just as 
though a narrative of the resurrection had not been 
given already. There is no mention of any earthquake 
in this account. 

In Luke (xxiv.) we are told that the women (seem- 
ingly a great number) who came with Jesus from 
Galilee visited the sepulchre very carly in the morning, 
bringing spices for the purpose of embalming the 
body, they, like the women in the other Gospels, 
having not the slightest expectation that he would 
rise again. These also find the stone rolled away, 
and, .entering the sepulchre, they see two men in 
shining garments, who ask them why they seek the 
living among the dead, and remind them (of what 
every one of them had utterly forgotten) that Jesus 
had distinctly forewarned them of his sufferings, 
death, and resurrection ; but no message is given that 
the disciples are to seek Jesus in Galilee, nor does 
Jesus appear to them himself as he does in the other 
Synoptics. The Evangelist then adds that they went 
and told all these things to the eleven and all the rest, 
and that the Apostles especially received their infor- 
mation from Mary Magdalene, Joanna, and Mary the 
mother of James, the names being for the third time 
different. Far from believing their report, the Apostles 
deride them as babblers of nonsense (Liddell and 
Scott, s. v. Aypos, Luke xxiv. 11). Still Peter, incre- 
dulous as he is, has curiosity enough to go to the 
tomb, where, stooping down, he beholds the linen 
clothes laid by themselves, and, fully convinced by 
this somewhat slight evidence, departs, ‘‘ wondering 
in himself at that which was come to pass.” 
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In John (xx. 1, &c.), Mary Magdalene comes alone 
“early, when it was yet dark” (in Mark the sun has 
risen), and sees the stone taken away from the sepul- 
chre (where then was the guard, who thus suffered 
her to approach near enough to find out in the dark 
that the sepulchre was open)? Instead of entering 
the tomb, as the women do in the second and third 
Gospels, or seeing any angel or man as they do in 
all the Synoptics, Mary Magdalene at once hastens 
back to Peter, James, and the Beloved Disciple, and 
informs them not that Jesus is risen, but that ‘they 
have taken away the Lord from the sepulchre, and we 
know not where they have laid him,” thus implying 
that she had not gone thither alone, as stated appa- 
rently in verse 1. On hearing this Peter and the 
other disciple hasten to the tomb, both running, but 
the other disciple outruns him, and stooping down 
at the sepulchre door, looks in and sees the linen 
clothes lying, but does not goin. Peter then comes 
up, and going in, sees further that the napkin which 
had been about the head of Jesus was not lying with 
the linen clothes, but was wrapped together in a 
place by itself. The other disciple then goes in, sees, 
and believes, (This visit is related in words which 
are almost verbatim the same with those in which 
Luke records the visit of Peter, the only difference 
being that the credit of being the first: believer in the 
resurrection is here transferred to the beloved dis- 
ciple). Without waiting for anything further, the 
two disciples go home again ; but Mary lingers, weep- 
ing, not having reached their assurance of conviction. 
Stooping as she wept, and looking into the sepulchre, 
she sees two angels in white who, as they came since 
Mary and the two disciples stood at the door, must 
have entered through the solid rock or earth. These 
angels are seated, the one at the head and the other at 
the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. (In Mark 
the “ young man” is seated on the right side). When 
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they ask Mary the cause of her sorrow, she replies 
_ that it is because she knows not where the body of ~ 
Jesus has been laid. Without waiting for any fur- 
ther words from the angels, of whose real nature she 
seems to have no notion, Mary turns herself back 
and sees Jesus standing, but fails to recognize him. 
(In the Synoptics the women know him at once, at 
the mere sound of his voice, and as in Matt. xxviii. 9, 
hold him by the feet and worship him). The question 
of Jesus ‘Why weepest thou? Whom seekest 
thou?” sounds to her as coming from no familiar 
voice, and as she looks at him she sees apparently 
nothing especially spiritual or remarkable about his 
person, for, supposing him to be the gardener, she be- 
seeches him, if he has taken the body away, to tell 
her where he has placed it. Jesus answers by simply 
calling her by her name; and the spell which had 
thus far held her is dissolved. Mary, turning round, 
greets him as Rabboni, her Master, and seemingly 
seeks to touch him. But whereas in the Synoptics 
Jesus on his first appearance allows the women to 
embrace his feet, here he says to Mary Magdalene, 
‘‘Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended to my 
Father,” and then he gives her a message for his 
“brethren,” which, however, is not a charge (as in 
the other Gospels) that they should go to Galilee in 
order to meet him, but the announcement, “TI ascend 
unto my Father and your Father, and to my God 
and your God.” 

This story is in almost every particular a totally 
different story, which excludes the Synoptic narra- 
tives; and the latter again differ from each other in 
most important particulars. Hence even if the writers 
were all contemporary with the events and ordinarily 
accurate, of the historical resurrection of Jesus we have 
no evidence whatever.* 


* The theological questions involved in the term Resurrection we 
are not called on to discuss; and any minute examination of 
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Beyond this point we are in no way obliged to ad- 
vance. Volumes might be filled with an examination 
of the absurdities propounded by harmonists who 
refuse to grapple with the real point at issue, namely, 
the glaring inconsistencies and contradictions in the 
reports of what are clearly intended to be the same 
incidents. It is enough to say, that, if the separate 
features in each narrative are to be retained as attested 
by the authority of inspired witnesses, and if narra- 
tives which differ from each other are to be regarded 
as independent stories, then we shall have a crowd of 
visitants, a series of angelic apparitions, and of mani- 
festations of Jesus, a singular hurrying of the actors 
to and fro, and a marvellous lack of all seemliness 
and dignity. Taking each Gospel by itself we have 
(without any reference to the truth or falsehood of 
the tale) a scene of religious quiet and beauty, bringing 
before us one visit of the women to the sepulchre, 
one angelic visitation, one appearance of Jesus, and 
one visit to the tomb by one or two of the disciples. 
The attempt to harmonize the several contradictory 
narratives can produce only a ridiculous medley, 
which may be best compared to attempts to mingle 
oil and vinegar.* 
them in a historical inquiry would be obviously out of place. It 
may suffice to remark that nothing is ened in the way of histori- 
cal testimony from the belief which Paul expresses in a risen 
Christ. He nowhere speaks of the resurrection as corporeal; and 
although he enumerates certain instances in which Jesus had ap- 
p to disciples, he places all those manifestations in the same 
class with the appearance which he had himself seen on the road to 
Damascus ;—in other words, with a mere vision. We may further 
note that the term resurrection isambiguous. Mr Maurice (‘Theo- 
logical Essays,’ viii.), believing firmly in a resurrection, denies dis- 
tinctly that the material particles deposited in the grave are ever 
reanimated. Bishop Butler, in his ‘ Analogy,’ maintains seemingly 
the same position. According to him the body is a living power, 
and pig Walls cannot be destroyed. Hence the moment of the 
change which we call death is the moment of Anastasis, or risin 
up from the dead. It is strange that the Analogy of Butler shoul 
have been for perhaps half a century used familiarly in the Schools 


of Oxford, without any marked attention being called to this 
most significant fact. 


* Zschylus, Agam, 323, 
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The attempt to account for the discrepancies. in 
these narratives by asserting that each Evangelist 
adhered to the account which he had first received 
from those who reported the events to him, or to 
the impression which at the time those events left on 
his mind, is a desperate one. If the resurrection 
occurred at all (in their sense of the word) it must 
have been an event more than all others discussed, 
more earnestly dwelt upon, most carefully recorded: 
But in the Acts (granting it for a moment to be a 
genuine history) we have no reference to any of 
these incidents, nor is any to be found in any other 
part of the New Testament. 


APPEARANCES OF JESUS AFTER THE 
RESURRECTION. 


In the first Gospel (xxvi. 32) Jesus is described as 
saying to his disciples that after he is risen again, 
he will go before them into Galilee, nor does he say 
anything to them about appearances elsewhere. In 
accordance with this the angel of the Lord is repre- 
sented as bidding the women go quickly and tell the 
disciples, that “‘he goeth before you into Galilee ; 
there shall ye see him ; lo, I have told you.” These 
words imply with the utmost clearness that they were 
not to see him except in Galilee, or at the least until 
they had returned into Galilee; and in further 
accordance with this idea we are informed (after the 
episode about the Roman guard and the Sanhedrim) 
that the eleven disciples went away into Galilee, 
where, it would also appear, he had pointed out a par- 
ticular mountain as the place of meeting (Matt. xxviil. 
16). The Gospel closes with the statement that Jesus 
appeared to them and charged them to go and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
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and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Nothing is 
said about the ascension of Jesus, or about any other 
later appearances in Galilee or elsewhere. 

Thus taking verses 6-8 with verses 16-20 we have 
a coherent narrative; but in verses 9, 10, we have 
what looks like a later insertion. Whether it be 
so or not, this much is certain, that they inform 
us of an apparition of Jesus, who simply repeats the 
message just given to the women by the angel ; and 
we may fairly ask the purpose of this manifestation. 
It certainly was not needed to remove any disbelief 
on the part of the women, for they are described as 
running to bear to the disciples the tidings which 
they had received from the angel. 

In Mark (xvi.) we have no notes of place, and are 
merely informed that Jesus was thrice seen,—first by 
Mary Magdalene; after that, in another form (12), 
he appeared to two of the disciples as they walked and 
went into the country; and after this, again, to the 
eleven as they sat at meat. At this third inter- 
view he upbraided them for their unbelief, and 
bidding them go and preach the Gospel to every 
creature, told them that all baptized believers should 
be saved, but that all who believed not should be 
damned, and that the former should be enabled to 
cast out devils and speak with new tongues, to take 
up serpents, to drink any deadly thing with impunity, 
and to heal the sick by laying on of hands. 

Now as Jesus is here said to have appeared to 
Mary Magdalene early on the first day of the week, 
and as Mary with the other disciples is certainly 
described as being at this time in Jerusalem, it would 
follow, as no change of place is noted, that the two 
subsequent appearances were also in Jerusalem, and 
seemingly on the same day. 

This Gospel further adds (19, 20) that after Jesus 
had ended his charge to the eleven as they sat at 
meat (14), he was received up into heaven and sat on 
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the right hand of God,—thus implying that the 
Ascension, which is not noticed by Matthew, took 
place on the day of the Resurrection. The concluding 
statement is that they went forth and preached every- 
where, the Lord working with them and confirming 
the word with signs following,—thus implying that 
there was no Pentecostal outpouring of the spirit, 
and that the Apostolic College was scattered in all 
parts of the world, a statement expressly denied by 
the whole narrative of the Acts of the Apostles. But 
it must be remembered that all after v. 8 in the last 
chapter of Mark is wanting in all the best MSS., and 
is regarded as a later addition by first-rate critics. 

In the third Gospel we are informed distinctly that 
on the very day of the resurrection (Luke xxiv. 13) 
two of them went to the village called Emmaus, about 
seven miles distant from Jerusalem, that while they 
were discussing recent events Jesus drew near to 
them but their eyes were holden (i.e., a supernatural 
power held them) so that they could not recognize 
him. When Jesus asks the subject of their sorrow- 
ful conversation, they express their surprize at his 
ignorance, and add that in the crucified Jesus they 
had hoped to find “ him who should have redeemed 
Israel,” thus clearly implying the extinction of their 
belief in Jesus as the Messiah. They then tell him 
of the report of the women and of Peter, as some- 
thing to which they attached no credence. Jesus 
then, it is said, rebuked them as fools and slow of 
heart to believe all that the prophets had spoken, 
and pointed out to them that Christ must suffer these 
things and then enter into his glory, and then, 
“‘ beginning at Moses and all the prophets,” expounded 
to them in all the Scriptures the things concerning 
himself. Still they make no sign either of recognition 
or even of surprize: and yet, if they were at all like 
other men, they must have had many things to 
answer to him. Is it possible that they could fail to 
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express their wonder that the stranger who was thus 
learned in Messianic interpretation should profess 
ignorance (19) of the events which had within the 
last week occurred in Jerusalem? Is it possible that 
they could fail to retort, “ Who art thou, that knowest 
all these things so well, and hast reached a faith far 
beyond that which we have been able to attain ? Thou 
art a believer in Jesus more fervent and thorough 
than we have been; whence did thy conviction 
come?” Instead of this, all that we are told is that 
they journeyed on together (28), and that on reach- 
ing the village Jesus made as though he would 
have gone further, but at their entreaty he went into 
a house to tarry with them. There as he sat at meat 
with them, he was made known to them in breaking 
of bread and “ vanished out of their sight” (31.) 
Leaving for a while the narrative in itself, we may 
note particularly that the two disciples rose up the 
same hour, 33 (the day being still that of the resurrec- 
tion, 13), and returned to Jerusalem, where they 
found the eleven gathered together and heard that 
Jesus had been seen by Simon. They then told their 
own tale ; and as they thus spoke (1.e. still on the day 
of the Resurrection), Jesus himself stood in the midst, 
and greeted them with the salutation of peace. Then 
seeing that they took him for a spectre, he bade them 
handle him and see, and showed them his hands and 
his feet, thus implying distinctly that his feet had 
been nailed as well as his hands. He then ate before 
them a piece of a broiled fish and of an honeycomb ; 
after which, opening their understandings that they 
might understand the Scriptures, he spoke to them 
in the same tone of thought which had marked his 
words to the two disciples on the road to Emmaus. 
Here, as in the previous Gospels, repentance and 
remission of sins are to be preached among all 
nations ; but nothing is said of baptism, or of the 
baptismal formula given in Matthew ; and instead of 
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a command enjoining immediate departure, the dis- 
ciples are bidden to tarry in Jerusalem until they are 
endued with power from on high. The Evangelist 
then adds that Jesus led them out as far as Bethany 
(clearly still on the day of the Resurrection), and thence 
ascended up to heaven. The disciples, we are told, 
worshipped him, and returning to Jerusalem with 
great joy were continually in the temple praising and 
blessing God. 

Here we have to remark especially that all refer- 
ence to manifestations in Galilee has vanished. The 
angels (6, 7), do not tell the women to inform the 
disciples that Jesus is going before them into Galilee ; 
and, as in Mark, the appearances to Simon, to the 
two disciples, and to the eleven, are either in Jeru- 
salem or in its immediate neighbourhood. The 
journey of the eleven to Galilee, Matthew xxviu. 16, 
is altogether excluded, and the disciples are even 
commanded expressly to remain in the Holy City. 

Thus, at once, we have before us two wholly con- 
tradictory narratives, one of which must and both of 
which may be false. It is undeniably certain that 
if the eleven journeyed into Galilee, according to the 
bidding of Jesus before his passion, and of the angel 
after his resurrection, they did not at the same time 
remain in Jerusalem, which in Luke they are said to 
have done. 

In the fourth Gospel we have (as we have already 
in part seen), a narrative wholly irreconcilable with 
that of either of the Synoptics, in which the women, 
to whom he first appears, embrace and hold him by 
the feet. Here Mary Magdalene is charged not to 
touch him, because he has not yet ascended to his 
Father. But as Jesus bids her go and say that he ts 
ascending (dvaSeivw) to his Father and their Father, 
to his God and their God (xx. 17), and as in a sub- 
sequent interview (27) he allows Thomas to handle 
him, it seems to follow irresistibly that the ascension 
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must have taken place at some time between these mani- 
festations ; or, in other words, that some of the several 
Christophanies took place after the ascension. 

The scene described in John xx. 19, is apparently 
the same as that which is described in Mark xvi. 14 
and Luke xxiv. 36, the time being the same in each, 
viz., the evening of the day of the resurrection. 
But the expression in the Johannine narrative that 
“when the doors were shut, where the disciples were 
assembled, Jesus came and stood in the midst,” im- 
plies, seemingly, that Jesus entered through the closed 
doors. At this visit Jesus gives his apostles, as in 
the Synoptics, certain final commands and endows 
them with certain powers, but the mode in which 
they are given differs altogether. ‘There is no com- 
mand to go into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature; not the least hint that they are 
to exercise the power of working physical or palpable 
miracles, and even the third gospel tells us only 
that repentance and remission of sins must be 
preached in the name of Jesus. In the fourth Gospel 
this announcement of remission has grown into the 
power of the keys, and the apostles are distinctly told 
that ‘“‘ Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them, and whose soever sins ye retain they are 
retained.” Nor is anything said in the other Gospels 
of the gesture or sign which accompanies the im- 
parting of their power in the Johannine story. It 
cannot, indeed, be too carefully noted that, according 
to this Evangelist, the apostles as Jesus breathes on 
them then and thereby receive all the affluence of the 
Holy Spirit which they need for their exalted office ; 
and thus the fourth Gospel virtually excludes that 
story of the Pentecostal outpouring which we have 
only in the Acts of the Apostles. 

It must further be remarked that as in Luke, so 
here, all the manifestations of Christ take place at 
Jerusalem, and not a word is mentioned about jour- 
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neys to or appearances in Galilee; and thus we are 
brought to the question of the genuineness of the 
twenty-first chapter of John. For us this question 
resolves itself into the simple inquiry whether it was 
written by the author who drew up the preceding 
chapters ; and the topic is certainly one of very slight 
significance or interest. The utterly unhistorical char- 
acter of the whole Gospel has been amply shown, and 
it matters little whether a few more unhistorical 
statements are or are not appended, whether by the 
same or by another hand. 

Nor must it be forgotten, that our task was virtu- 
ally ended when we found that the accounts given of 
the resurrection were throughout irreconcilable, and 
that in such tales as that of the Sanhedrim and the 
guard we have to deal with transparent fictions. If 
we have no evidence whatever for the carnal or 
physical resurrection there described, it is manifestly 
a work of supererogation to examine accounts which 
describe appearances after that event. This super- 
fluous task we have undertaken, and the result is only 
to shew that the later stories are as shadowy and self- 
contradictory as any that have preceded them. 

We are, then, in no way bound to examine the so- 
called appendix to the Johannine Gospel. Yet it is 
in itself curious as a storehouse for the symbolical 
theology of later ages, and as exhibiting the growth 
of a tone of thought which marks the more complete 
development of the Christian Church. We have first 
the parallelism between the incidents here described 
and the first calling of Peter in Luke v.; but as there 
the number of fishes in the miraculous draught was 
indefinite, and the net broke, here they are one hun- 
dred and fifty and three, and in spite of their size the 
_ net is not broken,—a favourite topic with those who 
wish to draw a contrast between the Church triumph- 
-ant and the Church as militant here, with the meshes 
of its net broken by the crowd of good and bad fish 
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inclosed within it. It is scarcely worth while to re- 
mark that here, as in the Synoptics, Jesus asks for food 
and eats it before his disciples. 

The remainder of the chapter from verse 15 is taken 
up with a narrative of the three questions put to Peter, 
demanding a three-fold assertion of hislove and loyalty, 
to compensate his three-fold denial in the house of the 
high priest, and also with a reference to the future for- 
tunes of Peter and the Beloved Disciple. The idea of 
the almost immediate return of Christ to judgment 
still so far retains its force that the Beloved Disciple 
is represented as probably living to see it,—in perfect 
agreement with the assertion that the generation alive 
during the Ministry of Jesus should not pass away till 
all be fulfilled. Whether the words, which describe 
the closing scenes in the life of Peter, refer to his 
alleged death by crucifixion, or whether (as is not less, 
and perhaps even more, probable) to the mere weak- 
ness of old age which needs the support of a guide, is 
a matter of very little consequence and very slight 
interest. When the whole story is apocryphal, it 
matters little what becomes of subordinate details. 

We have thus already three contradictory narratives 
of the period following the crucifixion of Jesus. To 
these must be added the story in Actei., which differs 
from all of them. Into the question of the authorship 
_ of the Acts we have no intention of entering ; it may 
be enough to say that the only reason of any force for 
attributing it to the writer of the third Gospel is the 
fact that it has a preface which is directly connected 
with the preface to that Gospel. But to assume iden- 
tity of authorship from the similarity of two prefaces 
in an age when pseudonymous writings were as numer- 
ous as falling leaves in autumn, is an excess of credu- 
lity. The Gospel of Luke bears no resemblance in 
point of style to the preface to that Gospel, and the 
preface to the Acts is not much in harmony with the 
anguage of the book which follows it. A conclusion 
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quite as plausible (if not more reasonable), would be 
that some writer quite distinct from the author of 
Luke and Acts, has prefixed some verses of his own 
before two books which up to that time exhibited no 
signs of identity of authorship. However this may 
be, when two alleged histories are proved to be not 
histories, it matters nothing whether they are said to 
come from one or from two authors. 

In the Acts, then, we are informed that the period 
over which the Christophanies were extended was 
limited precisely to forty days, that during this period 
Jesus was seen to be alive by many infallible proofs 
(these proofs, as we are elsewhere (Acts x. 41) told, being 
vouchsafed not to all the people, but to certain chosen 
witnesses); and that at the end of this time, while 
they still expected the immediate restoration of the 
temporal Kingdom of Israel (1. 6), he led them out 
as far as Mount Olivet (12), and there, having charged 
them that they should not depart from Jerusalem 
until the promise of the Father had been fulfilled, was 
taken up even as they looked on him, and a cloud re- 
ceived him out of their sight. | 

In this narrative, as in that of Mark and Luke, all 
reference to Galilee is pointedly excluded, and Jeru- 
salem is the one theatre of all the Christophanies. 
But the account of the Acts is, further, the only one 
which relates in detail a visible ascension from the 
ground to a celestial abode supposed to be raised 
above it. In Mark we have merely the statement 
that, “after the Lord had spoken to them, he was 
received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of 
God ;” in Luke we are told that Jesus was parted 
from them in the very act of blessing them; while 
in Matthew and John there is no reference to any 
ascension. But the writer of the Acts has learnt 
that as the disciples stood gazing up into heaven 
after Jesus, two men came and stood by them in 
white apparel (whence they came we are not told, 
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but nothing is said of a visible descent from heaven 
or of an aerial apparition, as in the case of the angelic 
hosts seen in the sky over Bethlehem). These men 
told the disciples, ‘this same Jesus which is taken 
up from you into heaven shall so come in like man- 
ner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” Without 
further questioning these men, the disciples returned 
to Jerusalem, and there waited until the Spirit was 
poured out upon them on the feast of Pentecost. 

The comparative lateness of this composition seems 
to be indicated by the fact that, although it is still 
asserted that the Messiah will return, visibly descend- 
ing from heaven, it is not stated (i. 11) that this event 
will take place during the life-time of any then living. 
The writer of the First Epistle to the Thessalonians 
(accepted as Paul) is under the impression (iv. 15) 
that some, at least, of those to whom he wrote 
would be alive at the second advent of Jesus, and 
would be caught up to meet the Lord in the air. 
This drawing upwards from the earth will be the 
lot, it 1s said, of all saints who may then be living 
throughout the whole world ; and we are thus brought 
at once to the astronomical difficulty which renders 
these passages worthless for those who have even but 
a slight tincture of modern scientific knowledge. As 
long as the earth was regarded as a flat surface, and 
the heaven was conceived as a solid firmament in 
which the stars were fixed, and beneath which the 
planets moved as in grooved courses, it was quite 
possible to imagine that the inhabitants of the earth, 
if drawn up from it, might converge to a focus in the 
upper air ; but when the earth is known to be spheri- 
cal, when it is perceived that the idea of a solid 
firmament is a delusion, and that height and depth, 
in reference to the stars or the earth, are purely 
relative terms, it becomes the merest absurdity to 
speak of the heaven as placed in some definite spot 
above the earth, or of the inhabitants of a sphere 
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rising at the same time from all parts of that sphere 
to a common centre placed at some distance above 
it. The Copernican system implies that such a draw- 
ing up of people from all parts of the earth at the 
same time would result in an infinite divergence. 
It follows that such a convening of the saints as is 
described in this Epistle to the ‘Thessalonians is im- 
posstble, hence that the theory of the Last Day in 
the New Testament is without foundation, for there 
is clearly no warrant whatever for saying that, al- 
though the visible manifestation in the clouds ‘and 
the visible converging to a common centre in the 
upper air cannot take place, yet the great truth of a 
collective judgment of mankind remains untouched. 
It is not so. These features are of the very essence 
of the early Christian idea; and if we reject them 
the whole notion falls to the ground. It may be true, 
and it is true, that the rejection of this ancient imagi- 
nation cannot affect the righteous judgment of God, 
as exercised whether in this life or in any other ; but 
assuredly it destroys the idea of that visible spectacle 
which the Latin Church has imaged in its splendid 
hymn, the Dies Ire. 

If for this reason only, we are absolved from 
the necessity of examining the narrative of the 
Acts historically. If there be no solid heaven, if 
there be no one particular spot where God 
immediately dwells, if the bare idea of such a 
thing is absurd, it follows irresistibly that the visible 
ascent of Jesus from Mount Olivet is as impossible 
as the great gathering spoken of in the Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. Any further scrutiny is thus doubly 
superfluous. The Gospel narratives of the resurrection 
being shown to be unhistorical, the narrative of events 
in the life of Jesus later than the resurrection loses 
at once all historical value. We do not care, there- 
fore, to waste many words on the attempts to present, 
in the form of a coherent narrative, the contradictory 
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accounts of the Christophanies. The assertion that 
when Jesus, according to Luke’s account, charged the 
disciples to remain at Jerusalem, he did not mean to 
exclude slight walks or excursions (such as the jour- 
ney to Galilee), is a desperate effort to evade an 
insurmountable difficulty. Far from being a slight 
walk or excursion, the journey from Jerusalem to 
Galilee was nearly the longest which a Jew could 
undertake within the limits of his own country ; and 
it is demonstrably certain that if Jesus had intended 
his disciples to remain in Jerusalem till after Pente- 
cost, he could not possibly have enjoined them to go 
to Galilee in order to see him for the first time after 
the resurrection. 

By commanding them to return to Galilee, Jesus 
was, in fact, commanding them to return home ; and 
there can be no doubt whatever that the tradition 
embodied in Matthew xxviii. (excluding verses 9-15) 
is the oldest. This tradition assigned the Christophany 
(for at this stage there was seemingly but one) to Gali- 
lee ; and as nothing is said of any ascension, it would 
appear that the disciples at first sought only for evi- 
dence which might justify the conviction that Jesus 
was still alive. The belief in his spiritual resurrection 
was weak enough to need the support of ocular 
manifestation. But if Galilee, removed furthest from 
the hostile forces which had been arrayed against 
Jesus in Jerusalem, was the likeliest ground on which 
a belief in his carnal or material existence might 
spring up, it was not less natural that, as time went 
on, the disciples should become anxious to show that 
Jesus had manifested his victory over death in the 
very place where he had appeared to be overcome by 
it ; and when the Church at Jerusalem became more 
developed and consolidated, it was natural to put 
into the mouth of Jesus words which would describe 
that city as the centre from which the various Chris- 
tian missions should radiate. In Matthew xxviil. 
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16-20 it is clearly from Galilee that the Apostles are 
charged to set out on their journey for the conversion 
of the Gentiles. We should thus have two sets of 
Christophanies, for those in Galilee would not neces- 
sarily be superseded by the manifestations in or near 
Jerusalem. They might, indeed, be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, and, secon, we have in the appendix to 
the Johannine Gospel the account of a Galilean 
Christophany not found in any of the Synoptic 
narratives. 

lt would be easy to point out other difficulties ; 
but the task is superfluous. In Matthew the angel of 
the Lord distinctly charges the women to bid the dis- 
ciples journey into Galilee in order that they may see 
Jesus. If these words have any meaning, they imply | 
that they would not see him ‘until ae reached 
Galilee. Who sends to a friend in England a message 
that he should join him weeks hence in Italy, if he in- 
tends on the same day on which he sends his message 
to call at that friend’s house in London? The com- 
mand enjoining the journey into Galilee clearly excludes 
the idea of any earlier Christophany in Jerusalem, and 
belongs to an earlier time than that in which a belief 
in other manifestations sprang up. No human in- 
genuity can show that the two ideas could have grown 
up side by side. If Jesus was to appear to the dis- 
ciples in Jerusalem on the first day of the week the 
very day of the resurrection, the angel must have told 
them not that they must go into Galilee to meet him, 
but that they should see him where they then were 
before the sun went down. 

Yet that some contemporaries of Jesus, and amonz 
these of cours2 his disciples, were convinced tha’ 
they had seen him with their bodily eyes, can nos 
be doubted. In an epistle, the genuineness of which 
has never been questioned, Paul (1 Cor. xv. 5), 
enumerates certain Christophanies, beginning with 
one vouchsafed to Cephas (Peter), which may be the 
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one mentioned in Luke (xxiv. 34). The appearance 
to the twelve, which he next mentions, may be the 
one spoken of in Mark and Luke as occurring on the 
evening of the day of the Resurrection. The next 
manifestation, to above 500 brethren at once, is not 
mentioned in any of the Gospels, or in the Acts, 
for this cannot be the manifestation which according 
to Acts i. ended in the Ascension, for of that event 
only the twelve are said to have been witnesses. But 
this number of 500 cannot be reconciled with the 
history of Acts i., for in verse 15 of that chapter it is 
distinctly stated that the whole number of the dis- 
ciples (and this, too, at a time later than the Ascension), 
was about 120. If then the statement in the Acts 
is to be credited, then the manifestation to the 500 
must have taken place at a considerably later time 
when the number of believers far exceeded 500 (for 
if the 500 had at the time of which Paul speaks 
constituted the whole Christian society, he would 
most assuredly have said that Jesus was then seen by 
the whole body of the faithful at once). It follows, 
further, that the appearances first to James, and then 
to all the Apostles, which he places after the mani- 
festation to the 500, must, if the story of the Acts be 
true, belong to a time long subsequent to the Ascen- 
sion ; and thus the narrative of the Acts receives yet 
another contradiction, for the words of the angels 
(or men, i. 11), distinctly affirm that the next appear- 
ance of Jesus will be when he comes again from 
heaven, as they had seen him go up, for the great 
Messianic judgment. To have spoken thus, when he 
was still, and soon, to be seen by the bodily eyes of 
500 brethren, and then by James, and then by all 
the Apostles, would have been to say that which was 
not true. 

Hence we have this dilemma. Either Paul’s state- 
ment in an undoubtedly genuine epistle is delusive ; or 
the narrative in Acts i. is a credulous imagination ; 
and from this dilemma there is no escape. 
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But Paul goes on to say that after these Christo- 
phanies, Jesus was last of all seen by himself also. 
He thus places all these manifestations on the same 
level, and seems to regard them as all of precisely the 
same kind with the appearance vouchsafed to him- 
self. But this appearance, if we are to trust the nar- 
rative of Acts 1x., was a vision and not a palpable or 
sensible fact ; and thus we are justified in inferring 
that all the other manifestations may have been 
of the same kind. The Kistorical evidence has, as 
we have seen, entirely broken down; and now we 
have the most prominent actor in the first Christian 
age using language which reduces all the Christo- 
phanies to impressions made on the minds of enthu- 
siastic believers. 

Whether the language of the Evangelists can be 
reconciled with this conclusion, is a matter of the 
very slightest importance. The whole narrative has 
been shown to be unhistorical, and further discus- 
sions are in strictness of speech superfluous. It may, 
however, be worth while to remark that the notions 
of the Evangelists betray a supreme carelessness as 
to the laws and conditions which regulate all mate- 
rial things. They know nothing about them, and 
manifestly they wish to know nothing about them. 
The body of Jesus after his resurrection may be em- 
braced and handled ; it has flesh and bones, and it 
can eat and drink; but it passes also through closed 
doors, or rather appears in a room of which the doors 
are closed, and doing this, it can vanish instan- 
taneously, at his will. Space is for him no barrier ; 
and time is not needed for the prosecution of jour- 
neys over the tangible earth. The truth is that we 
are dealing with conceptions precisely similar in 
kind with those of angelic visitants in Genesis and 
other books of the Old Testament. These visitants 
may be seen walking, and may also be seen to eat 
as though they were men, yet are not trammelled by 
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theconditionsof human life. Eating and locomotion are 
for them no necessities, but merely visionary operations 
performed for the benefit of mortal men. With this 
conclusion one whole class of expressions used in the 
Gospels corresponds with singular closeness. The 
appearances of Jesus after his resurrection are all 
spoken of, strictly, as visions. The phrase in Acts 1. 
3 (érravéusvog) is just one which would be used to 
describe any phantasy or mere optical impression as 
distinguished from the sight of a real object in the 
material world. The verb used in Luke xxiv. 34 and 
by Paul (1 Cor. xv.) is woén, a word of the same 
kind, with which we must class the pd and 
spavepwdn of Mark. 

Thus we have a number of phrases which point 
only to visionary manifestations, and with these a 
number of statements which apply to all living men. 
These two notions are antagonistic ; but the Evange- 
lists were manifestly unaware of the conflict, and we 
must take their ideas and statements as we find them. 

Of the so-called Rationalistic methods applied by 
some to these narratives we should have taken no 
notice, but for the fact that M. Rénan (‘ Vie de Jesus,’ 
and ‘Les Apétres’) has revived some of the many 
hypotheses put forth long before by Paulus and other 
writers of the like sort. There is something not 
merely absurd but revolting in suppositions that 
Jesus was only apparently dead, and that, brought to 
consciousness by the warmth of the spices which 
according to one account were placed about his body, 
he was enabled to crawl out of his grave, and to 
show himself to the disciples from time to time, as 
his strength permitted. This is only to exhibit Jesus 
and all who believed on him as either knaves or fools. 
If he survived the crucifixion, what became of him ? 
Where did he go? Where did he die? A _ precon- 
certed arrangement is the ready resource of commen- 
tators in difficulty. Received by some ascetic dis- 
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ciples, he was conducted to an Essene lodge, where, 
after having given directions which led the Apostles 
to suppose that he had gone to heaven, he spent the 
remainder of his days, few or many, in strict retire- 
ment. Thus we have Jesus represented as doubly 
duping others, and the whole company of Apostles 
as cheated by some secret conspirators who knew 
perfectly well that the faith which the Apostles were 
now gradually spreading was based on an imposture. 

The result is just as bad, if we adopt M. Rénan’s 
hypothesis that some of the disciples carried away the 
body to Galilee, and that in this absence the belief in 
the Resurrection was enabled to spring up in Jeru- 
salem. But we have seen that, so far as the Gospels 
warrant any conclusion, Galilee was the first, and 
Jerusalem the last place where such a belief was likely 
to come into existence. There is no room for trickery 
on the part of the women who are said to have been 
assembled on the first day of the week ; and thus M. 
Rénan’s fabric is shattered. The radical fault of his 
picture is the assumption that the disciples became 
convinced before the event actually took place, that 
Jesus must rise again and be seen visibly among 
them. 

This assumption has been pointed out in an article 
on M. Rénan’s “ Apostles,” in the Westminster Review 
for October, 1866, and we avail ourselves of the refu- 
tation there given of-the last phase that we are likely 
to see of so-called (but sadly misnamed) rationalistic 
interpretations of the events from the crucifixion to 
the alleged outpouring of the Spirit on the Feast of 
Pentecost. 


“In M. Rénan’s opinion, the resurrection was practically 
achieved on the Sabbath day which followed the day of the 
crucifixion. On that day the disciples did no work, ‘but never 
was a season of repose more fruitful : the Christian conscience 
had on that day one object only,—the master who lay in the 
tomb.’ On that day any keen-sighted man might have fore- 
told that Jesus would live again. ‘The little society of Chris- 
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tians on that day wrought the true miracle : it raised Jesus in 
its heart by the intense love which it bore for him: it decided 
that Jesus should not die.’ If these phrases have any mean- 
ing, they affirm that on that Sabbath day the general body of 
the disciples had attained to the conviction either that Jesus 
had not died, or that he must rise again : in other words, they 
were all prepared to believe the first tidings which might an- 
nounce that he had risen from the grave. M. Rénan says as 
much when he adds, ‘ As soon ‘as an insignificant material fact 
shall have enabled them to believe that his body is no longer 
on the earth, the dogma of the resurrection will have been 

laced on an imperishable basis.’ This se eae fact is the 
dian pears of the body from the tomb, about which M. 
Rénan merely says, that they who were in the secret discreetly 
held their peace, or happened not to be at hand when their 
words might have nipped in the bud ‘a most fruitful mis- 
apprehension.’ This is simply incredible. The whole story 
of the tomb is surrounded by a maze of difficulties, not ane of 
which M. Rénan condescends to notice : and it is worse than 
idle to discuss the probability of the removal of the body from 
the tomb, when that which we seek is evidence for the fact 
that it was ever laid within the tomb, or that there was any 
cave in which it might be laid. But M. Rénan is determined 
to paint a striking picture, and, accordingly, he colours it with 
as many assumptions as may be called for. Im the ‘ most 
authentic’ accounts he discerns the circumstance that on the 
resurrection morning ‘Mary Magdalene played her part alone 
and bore for a whole hour the travail of the Christian con- 
science.’ For this fact, as for the resurrection of Lazarus, M. 
Rénan relies on the fourth Gospel, to which for the events of 
the last days he assigns ‘a vast superiority’ over the rest. 
Still the story is composed only by material departures from 
the text of that Gospel which does not represent Mary Mag- 
dalene as playing any solitary part. In the words of Strauss, 
‘ According to John, although he mentions only Mary Mag- 
dalene by name, several women must have accompanied 
her to the grave, since he makes her say, after her return, to 
the disciples, We know not where they have laid him,’ But 
here, as elsewhere, M. Rénan smites his own idol. In his 
volume on ‘ The Apostles,’ he states it asa fact that ‘after 
their return from Jerusalem the principal disciples, Peter, 
Thomas, Nathanael, and the sons of Zebedee, met on the 
banks of the lake of Gennesareth, and thenceforth lived 
together, having resumed their former occupation as fishermen 
either at Bethsaida or Capernaum.’ In his ‘ Life of Jesus,’ 
M. Rénan denies that the last chapter of the fourth Gospel is 
the work of that Evangelist. But if the Gospel fails to show, 
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and certainly it does not assert, that it was written by John 
himself, and if materials supplied by John to the first writer 
have been tampered with by a later compiler for the special’ 
purpose of rendering homage to the Apostle Peter, what 

ecomes of the evidence that the disciples ever met at the © 
lake of Tiberias at all? Yet again, in the fourth Gospel John 
is the one who first believes, whilst Mary Magdalene sees two 
angels before she sees Jesus ; according to M. Rénan, Mary 
believes first and she sees no angel at all. By such a method 
as this anything can be made of anything ; and as we turn 
from the fourth Gospel, which tells us that, when Mary had 
answered the angels’ question, she at once turned herself back 
and saw Jesus, we regard with resignation, if not with 
approval, M. Rénan’s discovery, that she turned back be- 
cause ‘she heard a slight noise behind her.’ But the matter 
becomes more serious when we are told, ‘A man stood before 
her.’ This is a simple statement of fact. Yet when Mary 
sought to touch him, M. Rénan asserts that ‘the vision 
stepped aside and bade her touch him not. By degrees the 

hantom disappeared ; but the miracle of love was effected.’ 

oes M. Rénan believe that the object seen was a man ora 
phantom? It could not be both at once. 

On her return to the disciples, far from finding that implicit 
belief in the resurrection which, according to M. Rénan, had 
sprung up in the society generally the day before, Mary is 
charged with folly, and the contradiction is heightened by the 
statement that even when Peter bore out the statements of the 
women, his words were received with but a scantily hidden © 
unbelief. Either these statements are unhistorical, or M. Ré- 
nan’s picture of the Sabbath day is untrue. Such things, how- 
ever, cause him no disquietude. He asks us to believe that on 
the day of the resurrection many of the disciples had already 
set out for Galilee, the sole evidence for this fact being the 
predictions put into the mouth of Jesus that after his death 
they would be scattered every man to his own home. Was 
he afraid to add that, according to Justin, the crucifixion was 
followed by the complete apostasy of all the disciples? We 
are wholly at a loss to imagine how such a notion could ever 
have sprung up, if M. Rénan’s miracle of love had really been 
accomplished in the whole society on the Sabbath day pre- 
ceding the resurrection. M. Rénan is still more candid. The 
Gospels are contradictory ; the miracles related in them are 
impossibilities ; and the witnesses or actors are utterly untrust- 
worthy. They believed in apparitions and fancied themselves 
surrounded by an atmosphere of marvels. ‘‘ Palestine wag 
one of the countries most in arrear in the science of the day ; 
the Galileans were the most ignorant of all the inhabitants of 
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Palestine, and the disciples of Jesus might be reckoned among 
the most stupid of the Galileans.” Assuredly this hypothesis 
can alone bear out M. Rénan’s version of the incidents in the 
journey to Emmaus. The unknown companion who joins the 
two disciples on the road is ‘‘a pious man, well read in the 
Scriptures, and able to quote Moses and the prophets.” Pleased 
with his kindly talk, they constrain him to take with them his 
evening meal. 

‘* How often at this hour had they seen their well-loved 
Master lay aside the burden of the day in the ease of a care- 
less gaiety, and, cheered by a draught of generous wine, speak 
to them of that fruit of the Vine which he should drink anew 
with them in his Father’s Kingdom. His gesture in breaking 
the bread and in offering it to them, like the master of a Jewish 
household, was deeply graven in theirmemory. Full of sweet 
sadness, they ForGoT the stranger: it is Jesus himself who 
holds the bread, who breaks it and offers it to them. So ab- 
sorbed are they in their recollections that they do not mark 
the departure of the stranger, who had been obliged to con- 
tinue his journey.” . 

We may well ask, after such a recital, what grounds we have 
for condemning Euemerus, when he asserted that Zeus was a 
great leader of men, whose inscriptions he had seen in various 
parts of the world. In this strange system probabilities become 
certainties and certainties become probabilities. The imme- 
diate departure of many disciples to Galilee is mentioned in 
the first chapter as a fact, in the second as a likelihood ; the 
motive for their journey (a home-sickness for the lake and the 
beautiful mountains where they had wandered with Jesus) is a 
pete of that scene-painting which, without a particle of evi- 

ence, represents Jesus himself as profoundly impressed with 
the natural beauties and features of Galilee. But while the 
disciples at Jerusalem are troubled and perplexed, and even 
the two friends at Emmaus are filled with a sweet sadness, 
‘‘never was a journey more joyous ” than that of the Galileans 
to their northern home. They were prepared to see Jesus, and 
they saw him. 

But while these visions were multiplied both in Jerusalem 
and in Galilee, ‘‘ where,” asks M. Rénan, “were the worms 
consuming the lifeless body which had been placed in the 
sepulchre?” This, he answers, we shall never know. 

‘*It is possible that it may have been taken away by some 
of the disciples and carried on to Galilee. They who remained 
at Jerusalem would know nothing of this, while they who took 
it to Galilee would have heard no tidings of the resurrection, 
the belief in which had been formed after their departure. 
This belief they would not gainsay ;” if they had, their words 
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would have been of no avail. When miracles are credited, 
attempts to explain the fact are of no use. 

If not taken by these, it may have been removed by the 
Jews, from the wish to prevent either any possible tumult or 
the performance of any funeral rites over the body ; or the 
deed may have been done by the owner of the garden, who did 
not relish the use to which his cave had been put. This last 
supposition, M. Rénan admits, is scarcely consistent with the 
alleged arrangement of the cloths and napkins in the sepul- 
chre; but here we have what looks like the handiwork of a 
woman, and there is room for suspicion that Mary Magdalene 
may have so arranged them in orderx to lend greater plausibility 
to her tale. ‘‘The female mind, when swayed by passion, is 
liable to the oe illusions, and is frequently the accom- 
plice of its own dreams. No one wilfully deceives himself 
in order to bring about incidents of a marvellous character ; 
a every one, without thinking of it, is led to connive at 
them.”’ 

These gratuitous, and, in part, unworthy assumptions are 
caused by a shirking of the real difficulty. If the tale of 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus is not strictly historical, 
there is no evidence that the body was ever laid in the cave, 
or even received back from the custody of the executioners. 
This is the capital question, but instead of facing it, M. Rénan 
bids us ‘‘ draw a veil over these mysteries,” which in part, at 
least, are of his own creating. 

From these apparitions of ¥. esus we turn finally to the miracle 
of Pentecost, which in the hands of M. Rénan undergoes a 
transformation not unlike that of the myth of Salmoneus in 
the hands of the Euemerists. The early Christian society was 
no stranger to ‘‘ descents of the Holy Spirit,” analogous to 
those of Quakers, Jumpers, Shakers, of Camp-meetings and 
Revivals. But among such descents ‘‘ there was one which 
left in the infant Church a profound impression. One day, 
while the brethren were assembled, a storm broke out; a 
strong wind broke the windows open ; the heavens were on 
fire. Storms in Judea are accompanied by immense dis- 
charges of electric fluid, and the air seems as if it were 
ploughed up into ridges of flame. Whether the fluid actually 

netrated the building, or whether a blinding flash lit up the 
faces of all there assembled, they were convinced that the 
Spirit had entered, and had been poured on their heads in the 
shape of tongues of flame.” 

The simplicity even of Jews or Galileans must have been 
severely tested before they could draw this conclusion from a 

henomenon with which all the inhabitants of Palestine must 
have been perfectly familiar. But M. Rénan’s story involves 
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a conclusion which seems to be,fatal to the whole theory. If 
his hypothesis be true, then this legend of the Pentecostal 
miracle was in existence within a few weeks or months of the 
crucifixion: and if so, it seems almost incredible that an 
event described by M. Rénan as being 80 profoundly impressive 
should be passed by without even a ing notice, not only in 
all the Gospels but in all the so-called Apostolic Epistles. The 
absence of all allusion to any such event in any other part of 
the New Testament gare surely to the fact that the whole 
story is of late growth, and renders it unnecessary to examine 
M. Rénan’s strange notion that the wonder lay not in the dis- 
pa speaking a new language, but in their uttering unintelli- 
gible sounds which struck on the ears of the foreign Jews and 
proselytes like words in their several dialects. Nay, his sup- 

ition that the miracle implies the growth of a liberal idea 
involving the spread of Christianity throughout the world, 
almost suffices of itself to ae that the story did not come 
into vogue during the period to which he assigns it.” 

After all that has been already said, it seems almost 
useless to advert to other difficulties in these narra- 
tives, which yet may be multiplied almost indefinitely. 
We can but notice in passing the fact that the parting 
commands of Jesus differ widely in the several narra- 
tives. In one we have a charge to preach repentance 
and remission of sins in the name of Jesus, in another 
a charge to baptize all nations in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, a formula which is ap- 
parently unheeded in the Acts, where the Apostles 
are represented as baptizing always “‘into the name 
of the Lord Jesus,” not into the Trinitarian formula. 
In the same way we have, as we have already seen, an 
imparting of the Spirit by the breath of Jesus in the 
Johannine Gospel, while in the Acts this has grown 
into a separate incident subsequent to the ascension, 
and his breathing has become “a rushing mighty 
wind.” 

How these narratives, unhistorical as they have 
‘been shown to be, came into existence, it is not our 
business to explain; and once again at the end of the 
task, as at the beginning and throughout, we must 
emphatically disclaim the obligation. Whether a 
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reasonable hypothesis may be advanced to explain 
their growth, or whether it may not, the narratives 
are still no narratives of historical fact. It is possible 
or even likely that in Galilee, when the disciples were 
removed from the depressing influences of Jerusalem, 
the idea may have dawned on their minds that 
Jesus could not be holden of death, and that for the 
idea thus awakened they would immediately seek con- 
firmation in the Old Testament Scriptures. These 
might tell them of one whose soul was not left in hell, 
of a saint who was not permitted to see corrup- 
tion. With such words they would link those in 
which the Messiah was, as they supposed, bidden to 
sit at the right hand of God, until he had made his 
enemies his footstool. The earlier forms of the tra- 
dition give no precise period during which Christo- 
phanies were vouchsafed ; but as they were multi- 
plied, it was natural to extend them to the period which 
was suggested apparently by the fast of the forty days 
immediately succeeding his baptism. But if he once 
appeared among his disciples as a conqueror over 
death and the grave, he must either vanish unseen, 
or depart from them visibly to resume his majesty in 
heaven. *The Gospels give us chiefly the former 
notion; the latter is found in the Acts, and carries 
us at once to the ascent of Elijah on the fiery chariot. 
As in that narrative the descent of his prophetical 
powers on Elisha is made to depend on Elisha’s see- 
ing his master taken up, so here the disciples are 
represented as standing with Jesus at the moment 
when he is parted from them. 

If we credit the Gospel narratives at all, it took 
long to convince the disciples that the true Messiah 
must win his victory through suffering ; rather, they 
are described as wholly incapable of understanding 
this truth, until the fact came upon them in its stern 
reality. From the fact itself there was no escape; 
but their minds would revert all the more to the 
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whole of his previous teaching,—a teaching which 
had been designed, above all 'things else, to show 
them that the life of the mghteous should know no 
end. All his self-sacrifice and devotion, all his high 
faith and his unfailing conviction of the absolute 
goodness and boundless love of God, would come back 
with tenfold force to their hearts, and there remain as 
an indelible image. But these never die; and as in 
their Galilean home they shook off all doubts which 
may have oppressed them in the neighbourhood of 
their enemies at Jerusalem, the fervour of their con- 
viction that Jesus had indeed spoken to them the 
words of eternal life, might lead them to remember 
what he had said to them about the life which shall 
follow this present one. 

All this is possible or likely ; but full of interest 
as the subject may be, it is out of place in a strictly 
historical analysis. Our task has been to show 
whether and how far the New Testament narratives 
are credible ; and this task we have endeavoured to 
accomplish without misrepresenting, distorting, or 
suppressing the evidence. It is for the reader to 
satisfy himself, by a patient and rigorous scrutiny, 
whether these things are as we have stated them to 
be, or whether they are not. 


CONCLUSION. 


HERE ends our great inquiry. The results obtained 
at the end of each stage in the process have been 
specified with sufficient care, it is hoped, to render 
any further recapitulation superfluous. We have 
written in the sole interests of historical truth, which 
must in the long run prove fatal to all theological 
systems not in harmony with it ; and our scrutiny has 
shown us, that, while the traditions at the beginning 
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and end of the story are altogether unhistorical,— 
while of the nativity and infancy and of the events 
following the crucifixion we have no knowledge what- 
ever ; there runs an element of historical truth through 
the Synoptic narratives of the Ministry. We have 
before us in outlines sufficiently distinct the picture 
of one who in a highly artificial society dared to 
propound truths unwelcome to a dominant hierarchy, 
and to condemn a traditional ceremonial system 
which placed barriers between God and man. We 
have every reason to believe that the sincerity and 
boldness with which he announced the absolute right- 
eousness and unfailing love of God impressed the 
multitudes who heard him with the sense of an 
authority wholly different from that of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, and that in the long’ series of his dis- 
courses he sought to convince his hearers that God 
cared for every one of them and willed to bring them 
all to their highest good. The very taunt that he 
was the friend of publicans and sinners is proof, were 
other proof wanting, that the gist of his teaching may 
be found in the sentence of Origen, ‘‘ Nzhil impossibile 
omnipotents et nihil insanabile factori suo.” The care 
with which in his many parables he strove by the 
most familiar images to kindle in dull and deadened 
minds the faint embers of a higher life, is evidence 
that he regarded none as beyond the healing power of 
the great Maker. The gentleness with which, while 
sacrificing no truth and weakening no Divine Law, he 
treated those whom a sacerdotal society despised or 
hated, attests his sympathy for all suffering, and his 
yearning to rescue all men from moral and spiritual 
degradation. But every reason which constrains us 
to admit the substantial fidelity of this picture, com- 
pels us to reject the whole of the fourth Gospel as not 
only unhistorical, but as betraying a set theological 
and ecclesiastical purpose. If we hold that the 
Synoptic narratives have any truth, we cannot believe 
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that he who in them speaks only to comfort, to teach, 
and to purify, speaks in the other only to confuse, 
perplex, and exasperate ; we cannot believe that he 
who throughout the one speaks only of the love of 
God for men, speaks in the other only or chiefly of 
the nature of his own office and the dignity of his 
own person. We cannot believe that he who in the 
one never divulged his Messiahship even to any of his 
disciples until towards the close of his Ministry had, 
as the fourth Gospel represents him, announced the 
fact freely from the beginning, not only to Andrew, 
Peter, and Nathanael, but to the whole population of 
Samaritan cities and to crowds of indifferent and even 
hostile Jews. 

But if the whole of the fourth Gospel is cast aside 
as utterly untrustworthy, and if portions of the others 
are rejected for the same reason, this conclusion is 
reached not nearly so much (we might fairly say, not 
at all), by inferences drawn from the later Christian 
literature of the first three centuries, as from a strict 
comparison of the several documents themselves. 
Witnesses who contradict themselves and each other 
in a court of justice, are worthily dismissed as false ; 
and we have seen that on a vast number of subjects 
the Synoptic and Johannine narratives are in direct 
and flagrant contradiction with each other, while 
each narrative is frequently inconsistent with itself. 
For the most part, if not in every case, the specific 
reasons for rejecting whatever has been thrown aside 
have been given carefully and minutely ; and thus we 
have solid historical grounds for asserting that Jesus 
never uttered those distinctive sentences which have 
served as a basis for the great fabric of sacerdotal and 
traditional theology. 

We have heard much of late from Dr Pusey about 
the mysterious powers of absolution and retention 
conferred by Jesus on his Apostles, as proved by 
statements in the fourth Gospel. But to what pur- 
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pose are such arguments, when the history of that 
Gospel has been shown throughout to be fictitious ? 
Of what use is it to allege an isolated passage from 
the Synoptics, when we have conclusive proof that it 
does not express the mind of Jesus, and that it con- 
tradicts other portions of the Synoptic narrative ? 
We hear much of the precept to baptize all men in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
but we have no evidence that Jesus ever uttered it ; 
we hear much of the penalty, that all who believe not 
shall be damned, but we have no proof that these were 
among the words which fell from his gracious lips. 
But while Dr Pusey has thus been striving to ex- 
hibit the whole system of Catholic dogma as the 
veritable embodiment of the teaching of Jesus in the 
Gospels, Dr Tischendorf (in his pamphlet, ‘“ When 
were our Gospels written?”), has been toiling to 
prove that these documents belong to the Apos- 
tolic age and were written by the Apostles and 
Evangelists whose names they bear. If we say that. 
he has undertaken an impossible task, time will in 
all likelihood prove that we are justified in so speak- 
ing. But let it be as Dr Tischendorf wishes. Let 
us grant it to be, as he puts it, ‘“‘transparently clear, 
that our collective Gospels are to be referred back at 
least to the beginning of the second century or the 
end of the first.” Let us grant, further, that the 
variations of text discernible even in that early age 
point to “a rich history of text,” even before the 
end of the first century, and carry back, not merely 
the origin of the Gospels, but the history of the Canon 
far back into that first century :—and what is the 
result ? Not a single inconsistency is softened by all 
this toil, not a single contradiction is removed, not 
one impossible thing rendered credible. What would 
it avail to show that within some twenty years after 
the death of Jesus, men were to be found who had 
been his followers and intimate friends, capable of 
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writing down narratives which profess to give the 
same history, but which relate a history as different 
as that of Portugal and England? men who could 
represent the teaching of Jesus as being at the same 
time parabolic and philosophic, simple and confus- 
ing, soothing and exasperating—men who could say 
that he kept his Messiahship secret till down almost 
to the eve of the crucifixion, and that he proclaimed 
it aloud from the first to friends and enemies alike. 
All this textual criticism fails to reconcile the story of 
the Mayi and the slaughter of the innocents with 
the quiet presence of Mary and Joseph at Jeru- 
salem, or to explain their abode in Nazareth at a time 
when the first Gospel speaks of them as sojourning in 
Egypt. All it can do, is, to prove that the Evangel- , 
ists were wilfully and consciously dishonest, and 
that as writers they are deserving of the severest 
censure for deliberately deceiving their readers about 
events of which they profess themselves eye-witnesses. 

Dr Tischendorf can scarcely be aware what havoc 
his conclusions must cause in our conceptions of the 
personal character of the Evangelists. It is one thing 
to say that the Gospels embody a story which has 
grown up gradually through the medium of oral 
tradition and another to say that they were written 
by eye-witnesses, no two of which can be found to 

ee with each other or with themselves. 

If Dr Tischendorf be right, the Evangelists were 
knaves ; but we do not believe that they were, and 
we utterly reject his inferential reasoning. This is, 
however, not the place for a textual discussion, and 
for our purpose such a discussion is wholly irrele- 
vant. Our aim has been simply to test the historical 
value of the Gospel narratives, and the process has 
drawn out the image of one, of the facts of whose 
life we know indeed but little, but who stands out in 
himself, pure, loving, gentle, and merciful to all men. 
We see before us one who embraced all the suffering 
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and heavy-laden in the wide circle of his love, and 
who spoke of his mission specially as a charge to 
seek out and save that which was lost. It is no wish 
of ours to tarnish a picture so fair and true ; that 
unworthy office is performed by theologians who pro- 
claim him as the head of a hard ecclesiastical system, 
which has heaven for those who accept, and endless 
tortures in hell for all who reject it. The criti- 
cism which proves that this system has no historical 
basis does but tend to bring out the real colours of 
that soiled and dust-laden picture ; and time, as it 
glides by, will bring them out still more. The world 
must undergo yet a long training, before it is con- 
vinced, as Jesus sought to convince men, that God is 
loving unto every man, and that his truth must in 
the end win the victory over every rebellious will. 
That victory will indeed be the extinction of all 
resistance, because all that has opposed itself to him 
will have been brought into conformity with his abso- 
lute righteousness. Of that victory the Catholic and 
popular theology of Christendom seems to know 
nothing. It looks forward at best to a conquest of 
Ormuzd over Ahriman who continues to reign over 
the countless inhabitants of his dreary realm ; but 
the kingdom of heaven which Jesus preached is the 
kingdom in which every rebel will be conquered by 
Divine Love, and God shall be all in all. 
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